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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE REV. 
WILLIAM COXE, M.A, 


I" is 2 pleafure to the hiftorian atid 

the reader to contemplate the life 
of a man whofe diftinguifhed talents 
have been a¢tively and inceffantly em= 
ployed for the inftru¢tion and benefit of 
others; Among the various lettered 
occupations of the gentlenian whofe 
portrait enriches this Number of our 
Magazine; that is not the leaft laud- 
able which was devoted to finifhing 
the education of the noble youths en= 
trufted to his care; blending infiruc- 
tion by example, while he gratified 
their amiable and ardent curiolity con- 
cerning the countries they travelled 
through, and the objetts they faw, 
Individual benefit is not all that has 
been derived from the enlightened abi- 
lities of Mr. Coxe. The community 
owes him much for the manner in 
which he has diffeminated that know- 
ledge he acquired himfelf by fedulous 
fiudy and unwearied perfeverance. 
Men of this defcription deferve to have 
their name confecrated ina temple of 
genius and merit, which a grateful 
country fhould be ready to ere¢t to 
their memories, 

If it be true, as it is faid, that the 
character of a writer is heft known by 
his works, it will be evident that the 
mind of Mr. Coxe is diftinguifhed for 
firength and folidity. Some of his moft 
Jaborious works, which, requiring great 
length of time to finifh, mutt neceffa- 
rily have expofed the writer to many 
interruptions; they are nevertiielels 
carried on in fo even a tenour, and 
completed with fu firiking a conformity, 
that we cannot help as much admiring 
the difpofition as the vigour of his in- 
telleét. 

The Reverend William Coxe is 
the fon of Dr. William Coxe, a phy- 
fician, and was born in Dover-ftreet, 
Piccadilly, on the 7th of March, 1747, 
O.S. So early as at the age of five 
years he was put to the fchool in High- 
fireet, Marybone ; kept, at that time, 
by the Rev. Mr. Fountaine, where, 
however, he continued but a very fhort 
time, being foon after removed to 
ton, under the care of the Rev. Dr. 

Vou. Il. 


Barnard. He continued at this femi- 
nary until June 1765, when he entered 
King’s College, Cambridge, of which 
fociety he was cholen Fellow in 1768. 
He diftinguifhed himfelf at this univer- 
lity as a polite fcholar, and gained, for 
two fucceflive years; the firit prizes for 
the beft Latin differtations: The refo+ 
lution Leing formed of devoting him- 
felf to the church, he was, in December 
1771, admitted by the Bithop of Lon- 
don into deacon’s orders; and in 
March 1772 was ordained prieft.— 
He wrote a Latin thefis on his laf ex- 
amination for deacon’s orders, with 
which the Bifhop of London was fo 
well fatistied, that, when he applied for 
rief’s ordination, Dr. Jerrick paid 
Sie the compliment of faying, that he 
was fo convinced of his abilities on a 
former occafion, it was utineceflary to 
éxamine him farther, Soon after 
this, he ferved the curacy of Den- 
ham, near Uxbridge, in Middietex, 
for a few months, until he was men- 
tioned in fuch handfome terms to the 
Duke of Marlborough, that his grace 
invited him to become the tutor of ltis 
eldeft fon, the Marquis of Blandford ; 
in whofe family, however, he remained 
but two years, when he retired from it. 

In Oétober 1773 Mr. Coxe ac- 
companied Lord Herbert, now Fart 
of Pembroke, in his travels. He con- 
tinued abroad four years, and during 
his tour vifited the principal countries 
of Europe, except Spain and Portu+ 
gal, at which tine he laid in very in- 
terefting materials for his future pub- 
lications, After quitting his noble 
pupil at Milan, in June 1779, he 
made a tour through the country of 
the Grifons. He returned to England 
in October the fame year, and retided 
at King’s College cil 1784, when he 
again went abroad as companion to 
Samuel Whitbread, Efg. and travelled 
over Germany, Switzerland, the Low 
Countries, Holland, the northern parts 
of Europe and Italy. Before a month 
had elapfed after his return, be re- 
ceived an offer from William Henry 
Portman, Efg. of Bryanfton, Dorfer, 
to fuperintend the education of his 


eldett fon, He accompanied his pupil 
through Switzerland, patled a part of 
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the winter at Paris, returned with him 
to Engtard, and afterwards travelled 
with him through feveral parts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Notwithitanding his numerous friends 
and great connections, Mr, Coxe did 
not obtain any preferment till he had 
reached the age of forty. At length, 
in 1786, he was initituted, by King’s 
College, reétor of Kingtton-upon- 
Thames, which he refigned in 1788, 
ow being prelented, by the late Earl 
of Pembroke, to the rectory of Fug- 
glefion cum Bemerton, near Salifbury. 
faving, on account of his health, re- 
figned his fituation as travelling pre- 
ceptor to Mr, Portman, he fixed his 
relidence at Bemerton; and, like his 

redeceffors George Herbert and John 
ag he has been engaged in literary 

urfuits, and in preparing for the prefs 
Seca publications, of which he had 
formed the plan or colleéted the ma- 
terials during his travels, and during 
his refidence at the univerfity, 

In 1794 he accompanied Lord 
Broome, fon of the Marquis Corn- 
wallis, during a tour of five months 
in Germany, where he colleéted the 
materials for the Political State of 
Europe, of which he fubmitted a plan 
to the public. 

In this work he propofed to give a 
feparate account of the principal king- 
doms and fiates in Europe, dividing 
that of each country into two heads, 
The firft was to give a thetch of the 
hiftory, from the period in which it 
began te be confidered as of import- 
ance in the map ef modern Europe, 
to as pear the prefent time as he could 
procure authentic information and do- 
cuments. The fecoud was to contain 
its prefent political fiate; namely, 
Geographical Tables of the Europeau 
and foreign pofleffions; an account of 
the population, government, revenue; 
military and naval efiablifhments ; 
caufes of its rife or decline; political 
and commercial interetts. The hittory 
of the hereditary fovereignties was to 
be accompanicd with Genealogical Ta- 
bles, and the whole he propoied to be 
illuttrated with maps, P 

This work was planned to confift of 
four parts. The tiri part comprifed 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, and Switzer- 
land. The fecond comprehended the 
Ioute of Auttria, Germany, Pruffia, 
and the United Provinces. The third 
Denmark, Sweden, Rufha, Poland, 
and Turkey. The fourth and laf was 
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referved for France and Great Britain, 
A confiderable portion of the worl 
was fketched, the firft part in great 
forwardnefs to print, when his defigr 
was fuperfeded by an undertaking 
which he has completed, certainly as 
much to his reputation, and we hope 
equally to his advantage. 

On his return, having obtained ac- 
cefs to the papers of Lord Walpole, of 
Wolterton, he relinquifhed his defign 
of completing the Puhtical State of 
Furope, and undertook the Memoirs 
of Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Or- 
ford, which he publifhed in 1798: in 
the fame year he made ar incurfion 
into Monmouthfhire with his friend 
Sir Richard Hoare, Bart. which gave 
rife to the hiftorical tour of that coun- 
ty, publifhed in 1801. In the fame 
year, Mr. Coxe was prefented by his 
triend, Sir Richard Hoare, with the 
rectory of Stourton; and was after- 
wards ele¢ted one of the canons refi- 
dentiary of Salitbury, and appointed 
archdeacon of Wilts by his learned 
and venerable patron Doétor Douglas, 
Bithop of Salitbury, to whom he is 
domettic chaplain. 

In 1802, he gave to the public 
Memoirs of Horatio Lord Walpole; 
and in that and the fuceeeding year, 
a new and enlarged edition of his 
Northern Tour, Switzerland and Ruf- 
fian Difcoveries; and he is now en- 
gaged in the Hittury of the Houfe of 
Auiiria, drawn from the materials col- 
lected during his refidence at Vienna,, 
and other parts of the Continent. The 
latter part.of the hiftory, from the ac- 
ceflion of Charles the Sixth, will be 
fiill farther elucidated by the ftate 
papers and correfpondence of the Bri- 
tiih minifters at the Auftrian court, to 
which Mr, Coxe has fortunately ob- 
tained accefs. The work, we have 
heard, is in great forwardnefs, and 
will probably be publithed in the 
courfe of next fpring. It will doubt- 
lefs be embraced with the greater in- 
terett by the public, as it is the firft 
regular and connected hiftory of that 
iiluitrious houfe which has ever ap- 
peared in any language, 

Mr. Coxe has not been inactive in 
theological ftudies and paftoral duties. 
He has publithed a perfpicuous Ex- 
planation of the Catechifm of the 
Church of England; an Abridgment 
of Secker’s Treatife on Conformation; 
and a Sermon on the Excellence of 


Britith Jurifprudence, preached before: 
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the Judges of Affize, in the cathedral of 
Salifbury, 1799, and printed at their 
requett, 

The following works alfo are the 
productions of this gentleman’s pen: 

Befides the works we have already 
fpoken of or ailuded to, Mr. Coxe has 
given the public “ Biographical Anec- 
dotes of Handel and Smith, in 4to, 
with portraits;” “A Letter on the 
Secret Tribunals of Weliphalia; ad- 
drefied to the Countefs of Pembroke ;” 
as alfo “ Gay’s Fables, with notes.” 

His memoirs of the life and admi- 
niftration of Sir Robert Walpole 
(afterwards), Earl of Orford, prove the 
author to poffefs at once great perte- 
verance and great difcernment, This 
is the largett of all bis works, extend- 
ing to three quarto volumes, from 600 
to 800 pages each. The valuable ma- 
terials from which he compoted this 
mportant work lay dilperfed in every 
part of the kingdom, None bet a 
perfon of Mr. Coxe’s literary reputa- 
tion and probity could have had free 
accels te them; and none but a fcholar 
of his experience could have given 
conliftency and uniformity to fuch dit 
jointed materials. So many fources of 
information have very rarely been 
pened at the fame time to any author 
in any age. ‘The Orford, Walpole, 
Hardwicke, Townfhend, Stanhope, 
Harrington, Waldegrave, Grantham, 
Middleton, Sydney, Melcombe, De- 
vonthire, Egremont, Caimpbell, Onf- 
low, Wetton, Poyntz, Keene, Etough, 
and Altle papers were all thrown 
open tohim. This collection occupies 
yo lefs than 140 folio volumes. He has 
judiciouily felected from them docu- 
ments of high importance, They con- 
tained original correfpondence, both 
public and private, which were never 
publithed before, nor known, By 
thefe uncommon means Mr, Coxe has 
been enabled to lay open to the public 
the tranfactions of a bufy and eveutful 
period, in which that great minilter 
Sir Robert Walpole acted fo confpi- 
cuous a part, 

It was our author’s firft intention 
only to have publithed a f{clection of 
Lord Walpole’s papers; but, im exa- 
mining the colle¢tion of Charles Vif- 
count Townthend, ke was led by the 
acquilition of thofe to the difcovery 
and communication of others, which 
converted the fecondary to the primary 
object; and therefore he c eferred the 


prblithing the papers and jemoirs of 


Lord Walpole till a few years after, 
His narrations are: allowed to be as 
faithful as his felections are judicious; 
and there is a vigour in his writing 
which correfponds with the intereit 
the fubject infpires. In introducing 
characiers of ditinétion on the theatre 
of his invefligation, he gives their 
quality or title the firit time he an- 
nounces them; as Doctor Birch, or 
Lord Walpole; but afterwards Birch 
or Walpole fuflices in repetition. This 
way of writing has its peculiar dignity, 
and reminds us of the grandcur in the 
diction of the auticnt hiftorians. 

Mr. Coxe does not undertake to be 


.the advocate of Sir Robert Walpole 


on any of thofe parts of his admini- 
firation for which he has always been 
confidered jattly blamed. When he 
applied to Horace Walpole (the late 
Lord Orford), Sir Robert Walpole’s 
fon, for facts and anecdotes relating to 
the minitier, which none but that gene 
tleman could authenticate, he was re- 
ceived with great candour by that 
well-bred {cholar, who, after gratifying 
Mr. C, with the particulars of his re- 
quett, faid, “ You will remember that 
] am the fon of Sir Robert Walpole, 
and, therefore, muft be prejudiced in 
his favour, Faéts I will not mifrepre- 
fent or difguife ; but my opinions and 
reflections on thofe facts you will re- 
ceive with caution, and adopt or re- 
ject at your difcretion.” Though it 
feems he teftified a natural folicitude to 
fee the memoirs of his father, yet he 
often expreffed his wishes that the 
work might not appear while he was 
alive, left it might be thought that, from 
motives of delicacy, Mr. Coxe had 
not delivered his own fentiments with 
entire freedom. Our author has not, 
we believe, been fufpected of partiality 
in this important part of the political 
hittory of Walpole’s adminiltration : it 
may, however, be difcovered that he 
dwells with fatisfaction on the favour- 
able or exculpatory parts of the mini- 
fier’s defence, upon the accufation of 
peculation and corrupt practices. He | 
thinks it alfo greatly in favour of his 

charaéter, that he was vititcd in the 
Tower by fo many perfons of diftinc- 
tion, This circumiiance, however, mott 
pertons will think, has but little to do 
with his innocence or guilt. His im- 
prifamuent, neverthelets, whether juttly 
deferved or otherwiie, did not hurt his 
furtune; pay, it appears to have been 
the prelude to his unexampled rife; and 
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Lord Lanfdowne, who was afterwards 
contied to the fame apartment, feems 
to have thought as much ; for he wrote 
the followipg lines under Walpole’s 
name, which he leit on the window, 


§* Good unexpected, evil unforefeen, 

‘+ Appears by turns, as fortune fhifts the 
*¢ fcene ; 

Some, rais’d aloft, come tumbling down 
s* amain, 

And fall fo hard, they bound and rife 
“ce again.”” 


But of Walpole’s venality and cor- 
uption, were that the fubjeét of our 
inveltigation, we might refer to his 


the Edinburgh Review. 


own defence, and that of Governo 
Pownal’s of him, to juftify our har» 
bouring the ftrong fufpicions that he 
was not quite innocent, 

Mr, Coxe well deferves the thanks 
of the relatives and friends of that 
great minifter for the clear light in 
which he has placed his many excellent 
qualities, and for appreciating the 
value of his vaft abilities. The public 
alfo is under obligations to him for 
laying before it, in a confpicuous point 
of view, a mafs of important informa~ 
tion, which but for his judgement 
and refolution might haye lain cuns 
cealed for ever, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


CVURSORY OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


«¢ Cur in theatrum Cato feyere venifti?”’ 
MART. 


‘ To the Editar. 
Sir, 
Q one uninfluenced by bigotted 
prepofleffion orarefentful {pi- 
rit will, I prefume, venture tooppofe 


the general judgement---that learn- 
ing, talents, ingenuity, and wit, 
combine with the mott unbending 
feverity to diftinguifh the publica- 
tion of the Edinburgh Review. 
That tuch a publication fhould be 
agreeable to the general tafie of 
mankind, and, of confequence, be- 
come exceedingly popular, is not 
matter of furprile to thofe who are 
practifed in the habits ot the world, 
and know that labour and learning, 
feafoned with a little of malignity 
and wit, are highly palatable to 
every reader, except the unfortu- 
- nate author whofe writings happen 
to be the fubje& of critical cenfure 
or contempt. He may laugh, but 
it will be rather fardonically, at the 
weapons which, whether juftly or 
unjulily, are the caufe of his be- 
coming ridiculous in the eftimation 
of others, although his friends on 
this occafion, when the moral cha- 
yacter of the man has been left un- 


fullied, and the perfectibility of 


the head and not of the heart has 
been impeached, may not be, difs 
pofed to confider the matter as a 
point of honourable vindication, 
and will feel little compunétion in 
partaking of the raillery with which 
all are amufed. If, indeed, there 
be a fituation to which the well 
known aphorifm of Rochefoucault 
may be applied, namely, that we 
feel fome degree of pleafure in the 
misfortunes of our friends, | think 
it may be the fituation of him 
whole misfortune it has been to be 
cut up and humiliated by the feve- 
rity of a critic. We thould burn 
with mott honeft indignation if our 
friend had been ftigmatized as un- 
faithful, difhoneft, or treacherous ; 
but there is fomewhat fo enviable 
in his enjoyment of a reputation 
for tuperior abilities, that the idea 
of his pride being humbled in this 
particular, communicates for the 
moft part no ungrateful fentation 
to our minds. So much, Sir, for 
the motiyes which have given rife 
to the precedency and popularity 
of the Edinburgh Review; but 
whether the fcheme of criticifm 
adopted by the editors will prove 
beneficial to the interefts of litera- 
ture, is a confideration of a very am- 
biguous nature. A good critic will 
do the fame for the mind, that the 
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everfeer of a market will effect for 
the body: the latter will work a 
ood for our ftomach in obviating 
the fale of bad and rancid meat, 
whilft the former will refcue the 
mind from the feduétiun of profliga- 
cy and fcepticifm, by brating down 
works of licentioufnefs and impiety. 
But the Edinburgh Reviewers are 
much too general in their imperi- 
ous and dictatorial ftri¢tures, and 
too little attentive to the motives 
from which an author may write. 
A good caufe thould always be fa- 
cred, and good intentions ought to 
refcue a man from contempt, and 
ferve as a panoply to thwart the 
weapons of critical rigour. No ri- 
dicule can be fufficiently grof§ 
wherewith to attack the prepofte- 
rous impiety of Mr. Ritlon; but 
furely the ironical raillery lavithed 
on Dr. Walker’s * Defence of 
Order,” a work evidently directed 
to the beft of purpofes, can never 
be juftified on grounds either of 
prudence or propriety. It is wor- 
thy likewife of obfervation, that, 
notwithftanding the Delphic deci- 
fions which this publication paffes 
upon every work that falls under 
its notice, it has not as yet been 
fortunate enough to eftablith its 
own infallibility. Mr. Thelwall, 
Dr. Thompfon, Dr. Jackfon, and 
the Earl of Lauderdale, have feve- 
rally made an appeal from the au- 
thority of the Edinburgh Reviewers 
to the public judgement; and have 
difcovered deficiencies in {cientific 
knowledge, inaccuracy of reafon- 
ing, and falle deductions, in the 
criticifm of thofe gentlemen upon 
their refpective works. Nay, fome 
of their miltakes have been of a 
caft quite unpardonable to thofe 
who affect to exercife a fovereignty 
over the literary republic. The 
firft gentleman I have mentioned, 
not to make more frequent in- 
ftances, in a pamphlet of much 
ranting and wrathful abufe, has re- 
proved them for the palpable mif- 
#pplication of a claffical name, an 


error which a fchoolbey would be 
afhamed to commit; and J cannot 
help remarking mylelf, that, as far 
as the ftyle is conlidered, fuch flip- 
pant phrafes as “every now and 
then,” and the frequent repetition 
of an expreilion fo~familiar and 
converfational as “ by the by,” 
fhould not be allowed in a work 
that chaftifes with fuch unfparing 
and fplenetic feverity the trivial 
inaccuracies of others. There is 
none, however, who will not ace 
knowledge that, generally fpeak- 
ing, the language is remarkably 
neat, and energetic, and pointed.» 
But one of the moft reprehenfible 
as well as the moft impolitic errors 
committed by thefe Reviewers is 
to be found in the cenfures and 
the contumely which they do not 
hefitate to beftow on fcholars of 
eltablifhed reputation, and the mott 
varied erudition, The folly of the 
thing, in my opinion, more than 
equals its wickednefs, Thefe cen- 
furers are, I believe, well underftood 
to be young men who are advocates 
in Edinburgh of fome abilities, and 
very meritorious acquirements no 
doubt; but how difretpectful as well 
as unwife is it in young men, of 
whatever degree or reputation, to 
calumniate the veteran fame of the 
Dii Majores -of literature, and at- 
tack without feruple or thame fuch 
names as Bryant, and Horfley, and 
Parr. This conduct, Sir, in reality, 
is like throwing peateagainti a rock. 
Mr. Bryant, indeed, has thared a 
more than equal portion of their 
malignity; for, without directly no- 
ticing any of his works, they have 
gone out of their way to aflaffinate 
his character, and to ridicule his 
labours with the moft unblufhing 
and irreverent effrontery. That 
fcholar, grown hoary in the fervice 
of literature and religion, mutt de- 
ride the malevolence of fuch puny 
whiptters; but I cannot help feeling 
indignant at the ungenerous treat- 
ment of a gentleman who in pri- 
vate life is recommended by the 
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moft amiable and engaging quali- 
ties, and who has been fulicitous, 
in whatever he has written, for no- 
thing but the caufe of truth. Be- 
fore I clofe thefe obfervations, I will 
venture to trefpafs fo far on the 
patience of your readers as to cen- 
fure what I deem a very cenfura- 
ble fault, involving the moft fla- 
grant inconfifiency, and which 
occurred in the laft Number of this 
publication. We are there pre- 
fented, amid a literary banquet 
partaking as ufual of infinite feve- 
rity and rancour, with a review of 
Lord Chatham’s Letters, executed 
in the moft elegant and handfome 
manner: once, and only once, the 
critic fufpends the current of praife 
and admiration which is mott pro- 
fufely bettowed both upon the il- 
Juftrious author, and the no lefs 
illufirious editor of thefe excellent 
epifiles ; and it is for the purpofe 
of gently reproving the latter no- 
bleman for the falfe application of 
a pafluge from Virgil, and for hav- 
ing forced the poet’s words into a 
meaning which he moft certainly 
never intended them to bear. The 
reproof is unquetiionably juft, and 
yet it is very firange, that, for the 
fake of amufing himfelf with a little 
{choolboy wit, this literary cenfor 
fhould immediately afterwards re- 
peat the error which he had cor- 
reéted. And yet, when, for the 
purpofe of introducing his own fa- 
cetioufnefs, he tells us that in the 
fubfequent line—“ Quifque fui me- 
mores alios fecere,” the Maniuan 
Bard was fpeaking of pugililis who 
had made their antagonifis remember 
them, and that fuch a paflage would 
form a moft appropriate motto for 
the aforefaid pugilifts, Icannot but 
think, and hefitate not to declare, 
that a mere grofs and barefaced 
traveftie of a claflical author will 
not be found even amid the viola- 
tions and impurities of Cotton. 
Only, Sir, after affixing the con- 
cluding and fignificant word “ me- 
rende” to the particular line in 


queftion, read the whole of that 
dignified paflage in the Eneid com- 
memorative of ftatefmen and war- 
rior-like worthies, and then fupprefs 
a fmile, if you can, when the comi- 
cal conftruétion of this Caledonian 
critic occurs to your recolleétion. 
I am, Sir, 
Your mofi humble fervant, 
Gaunt NoTeGore. 


ER 


To the Editor of the Unicerfal Mag, 


SIR, 


1 HAVE looked upon Gray as 
an injured man; as a man whole 
tranicendant abilities the arrows 
of invidious contemporaries have 
but too fuccefsfully endeavoured to 
wound. This bard, in particular, 
is the butt at which indifcriminat- 
ing malice has aimed her moft en- 
venomed darts. Among the reft, 
Dr. Johnfon, by the celebrity of 
his literary character, and the out- 
ward fpecioufnels of his argumenits, 
ftands pre-eminent: that acrimony 
and malevolence which were inher- 
ent in his nature are here exerted 
with their full force; here criti- 
cifm, inftead of being the mirror 
of an impartial and unbiafled mind, 
is tinGtured with the deepeft ftains 
of injuftice. I hope, Mr. Editor, 
you will not accufe me of audacity, 
in thus ingenuoufly laying open 
my fentiments, in oppofition to 
fo fplendid a perfonage in the. li- 
terary world. Mine are the effu- 
fions of an honeft indignation at 
feeing fuch accumulated injuries 
heaped upon an undeferving head : 
it is this that inftigates and impels 
me; and although my pen be 
feeble and inefficient, yet, I truft 
(fince the vindication of Gray from 
fuch grofs injuries has not been 
firenuoufly enough undertaken), 
my attempts are fufficiently autho- 
rized, To refcue the innocent dead 
from the attack of farcafm, of illi- 
berality, and, in fome inftances, 
even of falfehood, is a tafk incum- 
bent upon the diving, Error, when 
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ftamped by the fanétion of a John- 
fon, becomes doubly dangerous : it 
then infufes its infidious. poifon in- 
to the unfu/pecting, and may ope- 
rate with fuccefsful malignity in 
vitiating the national tafle. Thus, 
therefore (if to be engaged in the 
caufe of offended genius againft ca- 
lumny and defamation be laudable), 
I think I am highly juftified in ob- 
truding my attempts at a confuta- 
tion of Johnfon’s critique upon the 
public view; and this through the 
means of your invaluable work,— 
“ Gray feems ii: his rapture” (fays 
Johnfon) “ to confound the images 
of fpreading found and running 
water,” &c. (Vide Lives of the 
Poets, 3d vol. page 374.) I am 
forry to fee Dr. Johnfon has fo 
much miftaken his author. Gray, 
in the fix laft lines, is defcribing 
poetry and mulic in two diftinct 
fiates; in the third of thefe he de- 
fcribes the filent folemnity of the 
Epic, enriching its fubject with all 
the majefty of diction, and the moft 
luxuriant harmony of numbers: be 
takes his fimile, very judicioufly, 
irom the progrefs of a large, deep 
river, unruffled by currents, but 
flowing fmovoth, ftrong, and uni- 
form. In the three laft of thefe lines 
he defcribes the wildnefs and im- 
petuolity of Lyric Poetry, fwoln in 
its courfe by the confliet of tumul- 
tuous paflions, and hurried forward 
by the impulfe ofa heated imagina- 
tion; here he adopts the fimile 
of a torrent in its irrefiftible courfe, 
which in ‘ rolling” ‘* headlong” 
“down the fteep,” makes ‘ the 
rocks and nodding groves rebellow 
to the roar.”—-Whether this be 
* nonfenfe” (as the Do€tor calls it), 
let the leaft intuitive reader decide. 
If poetry mutt be ftripped by ca- 
price of one of its nobleft orna- 
ments, hyperbole, let poets ceafe 
to write, and readers to admire.— 
This verfe, by the moft elegant and 
common figures of fpeech, has a 


connected allufion both to water 


and mufic; it may either hyperbo- 
lically be referred to the re-echoing 
of a loud ftrain of mufic, or the 
roar of an impetuous torrent; and 
the images by this double allufion 
are not * rapturoufly confounded,” 
as Dr. J. fays, but by their union 
are rendered more forcible. And 
even if thefe images were ‘ raptu- 
roully confounded,” this very con- 
fufion would be not unbecoming 
a lyric poet (Vide Ariftotle in his 
Poetics, cap. 9.), who does not ftop 
to reconcile any petty indifcretions, 
but, in the hurry of lyrical infpira- 
tion, only aims at rendering his 
images grand and forcible. Of this 
graceful negligence innumerable 
inflances may be found in Pindar 
and Horace. ** The 2d ttanza” (the 
Doétor goes on),“ exhibiting Mars’s 
car and Jove’s eagle, is unworthy 
of further notice; criticifm dif- 
dains to chafe a fchoolboy to his 
common-places.”—Here, I fay, in- 
dignation difdains to chaje the {pirit 
of ungenerofity and faftidioufnefs, 
which is evidently inftigated by a 
jealous repugnance to acknowledge 
merit in a cotemporary.—In the 
3d ftanza Johnfon objets to the 
images being drawn from mytho- 
logy; he finds fault with the com- 
pound epithets of “ velvet-green” 
and ‘ many-twinkling.” With re- 
gard to the firft (“ velvet-green”), 
it feems that Milton and Thomfon 
did mot think, with Johnfon, that 
“an epithet or metaphor drawn 
from art degrades nature,” for in 
Lycidas (line.148) we find, “ and 
every flower that fad embroidery 
wears ;”—likewife, line 166, “* wa- 
tery floor” is applied to the fea; 
and in Thomfon’s Autumn we meet 
with “ portico of woods.” But 
muft we in criticifm defcend to 
firictures on fingle epithets ?—“ Ver- 
bal ferutiny” (as one of our writers 
juftly remarks) “ is an ordeal which 
any mortal work will fhrink from 
undergoing.” I cannot forbear 
fufpecting that the mind which, 
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amidft the full blaze of poetic efful- 
gence that burfts around, amidft a 
rapid torrent of the grand and mag- 
nificent, can coldly ferutinize for 
flight blemifhes; I repeat, I can- 
not forbear fufpecting that this 
mind muft be poffeffed of an apa- 
thy to the fineft effufions of the 
lyre, and an ignorance of thofe 
emotions whith ftimulated a Pindar, 
a Horace, and a Gray. In the 
Doétor’s criticifms on the 2d ternary, 
where folid arguments fail, he has 
recourfe to unavailing ridicule and 
farcafm, ‘“* The fecond,” he fays 
liowever, “ defcribes well enough 
the univerfal prevalence of poetry :” 
the greateft ftretch of his praife is 
well-enough; and even from this 
cold confeflion he detraéts in the 
fubfequent fentence.—‘‘ The ca- 
verns of the North and the plains 
of Chili are not the refidences of 
* glory and generous shame’ ,” fays 
our critic. Gray does not abfo- 
futely and decifively fay that they 
are ;—he fays, that, where poetry 
leads the way, “ glory and gene- 


rous fhame purfue her track” be- 
hind ; by which he does not infer 
that thefe qualities are the imme- 


diate and _ inftantaneoufly-perfect 
offspring of poetry; they muft have 
the immaturity and imperfections 
of infancy; and, as their parent 
grows more and more polifhed in 
the lapfe of time, their vigour will 
increafe, till they attain that man- 
hood of mortal perfection which 
dittinguithes them in the more civi- 
lized nations. The free fpirit of 
lyric poetry, untrammelled by cir- 
cumtiantial detail, and fuperior to 
the delineation of all thefe minutiz, 
prefents to the mind (as in_ this in- 
fiance) a few bold and fublime 
images, and fupprefies the fubordi- 
nate ones, to be fupplied by the 
reader’s imagination, In attacking 
the 3d ftanza, the Door again flies 
to ridicule, but without effect: 
his farcafms and infinuations are 
miferably feeble, and (to ufe Sal- 
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luft’s expreffion) “ per fefe corrit- 
unt.” (See Lives of Poets, page 375.) 
Farther, he affirms, that Gray’s 
** pofition is at laft falfe;” that 
“in the time of Dante and Pe- 
trarch” Italy was overrun by “ ty- 
rant power” and “‘ coward vice ;” 
and that “ our ftate was not much 
better when we firft borrowed from 
the Italian arts.” Although ty- 
ranny did overfhadow Italy in the 
time of thefe poets; yet did not the 
people, impatient of the yoke, 
make ftequent ftrugzles to emanci- 
pate themfelves ? Hiftory exclaims, 
Yes. And although thefe ftruggles 
are flow branded with the appella- 
tions of turbulent and faétious in- 
furreétions, yet, had they /ucceeded, 
they would moft affuredly have 
been confidered as the nobleft ef- 
forts of a free-born people to reco- 
ver the rights of nature. For, as 
Demofthenes obferves, ‘* Meyaay 
gown, padAov dt td odor, » Téxn mop 
ware’ ish Te Tw arbpumay mpaypara,”” 
Let me afk again---Can the age in 
which the family of Medicis and 
Leo X flourifhed,; and held power 
in the Florentine ftate, be juttly 
ftigmatized with ‘“ tyranny” and 
“vice?” And yet in that age like- 
wife flourifhed Ariofto, and feveral 
other Italian poets after him. 
When the exertions of the Italians 
to liberate themfelves were in vain, 
poetry (implies Gray) migrated 
from thence, and fixed her feat in 
England. Hiftorians date this pe- 
riod during the fplendid reign of 
Elizabeth ; and although this queen 
enjoyed her prerogatives to the 
fulleft extent, yet fhe never em- 
ployed her power in oppreffing her 
people, but exerted every nerve in 
advancing their glory. I therefore 
muft firmly deny, that that zra 
was never deformed by “ tyrant 
power” and “ coward vice,” in any 
modifications, except fuch as are 
innate inthe human race, and in- 
feparable from earthly nations ;—~ 
on the contrary, I maintain that 
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the reign of Elizabeth has ever 
been boafted of as the moft glorious 
appendage to the annals of the 
Britith nation. Johnfon, in criti- 
cifing upon the 3d ternary, ob- 
jects to the beautiful allegory under 
which the birth of Shakefpeare is 
conveyed ; he fays, “* when ttuth 
is fufficient to fill the mind, fiction 
is worfe than ufelefs: the counter- 
feit debafes the genuine.” Mutt 
then allegory, muft machinery, 
muft fiction, which have the moft 
pleafing vehicle of inftruétion for 
ages; muft thefe,the very foul of poe- 
try, be rooted up by the facrilegious 
hand of an individual? Muft the 
beauties of alittle allegory be blaft- 
ed by the breath of individual ca- 
lumny! Hold—Let me not, in the 
warmth of my indignation, tranf- 
grefs the bounds of decorum. I will 
only fay, upon this, that the ftrik- 
ing beauty of the next ftanza ex- 
torts from him a confeflion that 
the “account of Milton’s blindnefs” 
is happily imagined. His repre- 
henfion of “ Dryden’s car” carries 
a good deal of juftice along with it; 
at leaft more than is ufual. 

I cannot agree with the Dodtor, 
when he maintains, that the “‘ bard 
difgufis us with apparent and un- 
conquerable falfehood ;” or, in 
other words, that a poem cannot 
pleafe when its machinery is known 
to be a fiction. If that were the 
cafe, Homer and Virgil muft lofe 
all their beauties, and the nobleft 
attributes of poetry dwindle into 
infignificance. Again, he fays, 
he does not fee that ‘‘ the bard 
promotes any truth, moral or po- 
litical.” In anfwer to this, I fay, 
that the evident moral or leading 
argument of this ode is to deter 
fovereigns from tyranny, cruelty, 
and oppreffion: in my opinion this 
is both a moral and a political ar- 
gument. Dr. Johnfon coldly fays,. 
“‘ the abrupt beginning has been 
celebrated ;” and, I will add, moft 
juftly :—the fudden imprecations 
of the bard plunge the reader into 

Vou. II. 


a pleafing perplexity and fufpence; 
the vehement emotions of the im- 
paffioned feer admit not of a formal 
ufhering in of the fpeaker; and 
the reader is unfortified againft the 
affault of his phrenzied exclamas 
tion, and is overcome; as “ fud- 
den thunders ftrike the deepeft.” 
But the Do@or fays, although this 
has been admired, yet ‘‘ technical 
beauties can give praife only to the 
invention: it is in the power of 
any man to rufh abruptly upon his 
fubject who has read the ballad of 
Johnny Armftrong,—TIs there a man 
in all Scotlund.—This is as abfurd 
as if a clown, hearing Kemble ex- 
tolled for the. gracefulnefs of his 
action, and the force of his enunci- 
ation, were to exclaim, “ that 
he could ftamp, open his mouth, 
and move his arms about, if that 
were the way to raife admiration.” 
I grant any man may ruth abruptly 
upon his fubject ; but in the hands 
of a fool this licence would be in 
danger of cutting a poor figure. 
Judgement and difcrimination alone 
can dictate when it can be 
ufed with propriety. He fays, 
again, the alliterations, “ ruin,” 
* ruthlefs,” “ helm,” and “ haus 
berk,” are below the grandeur of a 
7g that endeavours at fublimity. 
f fo, many of the finett paffages of 
Milton (which but for want of 
room I could quote) will be deeply 
involved in reprehenfion for the 
ufe of this figure: many beautiful 
ones in Virgil, and the rpiybe re nas 
sitpax0% of Homer, would be rob- 
bed of all praife. ‘The bards,” 
fays the Doctor, “ are called upon 
to “* weave the warp and weave the 
woof ;” perhaps with no great pro- 
priety ; “for itis by crofling the 
woof with the warp that men weave 
the web.” Now this is an abfolute 
faliity! I could bring the concur- 
rent atteftations of every weaver in 
the kingdom to ftabilitate my af- 
fertion! It is well known that it 
is by croffing the warp with the 
woof that the web is woven, What 
Rr 
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motive could induce Johnfon to 
bring forward fuch a bare-faced 
falfehood ? Was he inftigated by 
envy to build a wondrous fabric 
of witticifm; this mafs of critical 
acrimony, on fuch a falfe founda- 
tion? Did he rely on his celebrity 
as a fhelter from deteétion ? or has 
ignorance and want of inveftigation 
been the caufe of this calumny ? In 
either cafe it is highly reprehenfible. 
e=Thus, therefore, I have reached 
the climax of my refutation, and I 
fhall conclude my obfervations 
with hoping thefe my humble re- 
marks will in fome degree be the 
infirument of vindicating the poet 
in the eyes of thofe who perufe 
your valuable and candid Maga- 
Rine. 
I am with all refpeét, yours, &c. 
PHILODICE. 
- + —Ne 


Yo the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 


Sir, 

IN reading the works of writers 
of genius, the attention is fome- 
times arretted by ftriking thoughts, 
which are in import fimilar, but 
which bear intrinfic evidence that 
they were not imitations, ftill lefs 
plagiarifms. The detection of lite- 
rary theft may aflord gratification 
to the critical vanity of a reader, 
but the obfervation of this cafual 
fimilarity of thought affords an 
amufement, I think, ona lefs felf- 
ifh principle. A conception of fancy 
is rendered more interetting, if two 
enlightened minds have been led to 
‘give it birth by different trains of 
afiociation; and a moral inference 
or pointed obfervation becomes 
more impreflive, where it has oc- 
curred to different philofophers in 
different combinations of circum- 
ftances. If the following examples 


appear likely to afford any amufe- 
nent to your readers, they are at 
your fervice, 

There have been many fpecula- 
tions, both among laymen and di- 
vines, as to the tiate of the foul 
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after death; and various puniffie 
ments have been imagined, in an 
after-ftate, for thofe who have tranf- 
grefied the moral laws of fociety 
here. Some have fuppofed that 
delinquents will be imprifoned in 
the burning lakes of the fun ; others, 
that they will be alternately fcorch- 
ed and frozen in the long elliptical 
voyage of the comets ; and fo forth. 
It is remarkable that Cicero and 
Shakefpeare have both exprtefied a 
very curious but perteétly fimilar 
idea upon this fubje&. 

Cicero, in bis beaatiful little dia- 
logue, the “* Dream of Scipio,” has 
reprefented the elder Roman of 
that name admonifhing the young- 
er to virtue from the habitations 
of the bleifed ; and concluding his 
admonitions with this obfervation : 
“* Nam eorum animi, qui fe cor- 
poris voluptatibus dediderunt, ea- 
rumque fe quafi miniftros prabues 
runt, impulfuque libidinum volup- 
tatibus obedientium, Deorum et ho« 
minum jura violaverunt, corporibus 
elapfi circum terram ipfam volutens 
tur, nec hunc in locum, nifi multis 
exagitati feculis, revertuntur.”—» 
“ For the fpirits of thofe who have 
addiéted themfelves to, and lived. 
as it were, the flaves of fenfual 
pleafures, and who, feduced by 
every libidinous gratification, have 
violated all duties, human and di- 
vine, when feparated from their bo- 
dies, are driven round the globe of 
the earth, and are not admitted into 
this place till after unceafing motion 
Sor many ages.” 

In the play of Meafure for Mea- 
fure, Claudio’s imagination paints 
to him the fame tiate of the fepa- 
rated {pirit, among fome other pu- 
nifhments full more fearful. 

“ Ay, but to die, and go we know not 
“ where ; 

“ To lie in cold obftruétion and to rot; 

“ This fenfible, warm, being —~to be- 
“ come > 

“ A kneaded clod; and the dilated 
“ {pirit 

“Ff bathe in fiery floods ; or be pem 

up , 
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Refemblance 
f In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed 


* sce; 

« Or elfe imprifoned in the viewlefé 
© winds, 

“ And drivenwith refilefs violence round 
“ about 

This pendent world,” 

Dido and my Uncle Toby have 
exprefied a beautiful fentiment, of 
precifely the fame import, but on 
very different occafions, and with 
totally different allufions, The 
Carthaginian queen is reprefented 
by Virgil as compaffionating the 
fhipwrecked Aineas and his Trojan 
party, becaufe fhe had herfelf ex- 
perienced the pang of misfortune: 
* Haud ignara mali, miferis fuccurrere 

« difco.” Ener, lib, i, 
* J learn to pity woes, fo like my own,” 
Dryven, 

Sterne’s obfervation, both in the 
fuperior neatnefs of the expreflion 
and the peculiarity of application, 
bears every mark of originality.— 
The corporal’s accownt of the ne- 
gro girl, who was * flapping away 
the flies, not killing them,” is in- 
terrupted by the honeft veteran with 
this remark :—-“ She had fuffered 
perfecution, Trim, and had learnt 
mercy.” 

Every one who has been either 
the fufferer or the minifter of con- 
folation, in the firft hours of mi- 
fery or grief muft be aware of the 
delicacy with which poignant feel- 
ings are to be addretied, ‘Tacitus, 
in relating the return of Agrippina 
with the afhes of Germanicus, 
(Annal. lib. iii.) reprefents the 
crowd, who had repaired to Brun- 
difium to meet her, as ‘* maren- 
tium turba, et rogitantium inter fe, 
‘ filentione, an voce aliqué egredientem 
exciperent?’ neque fatis conttabat, 
quid pro tempore foret:”—** a mul- 
titude weeping, and afking each 
other, ‘ whether they should receive 
her in filence, as fhe landed, or with 
expretiians of condolence,’ for they 
were duubtful which would be mott 
fitting for the occafion.” The au- 
thor of Triflram Shandy was fome- 
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what more decided on this quef- 
tion; and probably the worthy 
Uncle Toby’s mode of confolation, 
or rather of fympathy, is the moft 
judicious in the hours of extreme 
wretchednefs :— 

“ He fat down by the bedfide of his 
diftreficd friend, and faid nothing.” 

A living poet, in a work which 
evinces, perhaps, more marks of 
genius than examples of good poe- 
try, has enlarged upon the fame 
thought, but given it a different 
turn, which feems to defignate its 
originality as to him, 

“ Pitying, and /ilently he heard; 
“ Not with the buy hand 
“ Of confolation, fretting the fore 
“ wound 
“ He could not hope to heal.” 
SoutTuey’s THALABA, 

If thefe are inftances of borrow- 
ed thoughts on the part of the more 
modern writers, they muft be al- 
lowed alfo to be examples of the 
fkill with which Genius adopts the 
productions of others, and aflimie 
lates them with its own, If lites 
rary borrowers of this defcription 
are to be ranked among the ** [mi- 
tatores,” they mutt not be clafled 
with the “ /ercum pecus.” They 
truly merit the paradoxical but ace 
curate compliment which was paid 
to Boileau, who was faid to be 
“ Et, méme en imitant, toujours orie 

“ ginal.” 

While on the fubject of imita- 
tions, permit me to extend this too 
long letter by remarking, that our 
two modern difciples of La Fon- 
taine, Mr. Colman and the felf- 
named Peter Pindar, to both of 
whom the above remarks will in a 
great meafure apply, may be fome- 
times traced culling an acknows 
ledged flower from the garden of a 
predeceilur. From a protetied imi- 
tator of the French fabulitt, the 
Eugenius of Sterne, fome of whofe 
works, for their uncommon wit, 
deferve to outlive the ravages of 
time, but many of which, for theig 
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extreme licentioufnefs, merit the 

oblivion to which they are finking, 

both the one and the other feem oc- 

cafionally to have borrowed. Mr, 

Colman, in one of his * broad 

grins,” thus defcribes the progrefs 

of Toby Tofipot, reeling home from 

the fhrine of Bacchus : 

* And though he had a tolerable no- 
“ tion 

“ Of aiming at progreffive motion, 

« ’Twas n’t direct, ’twasferpentine ; 

He work’d with finuofities along 

“ Like Monfieur Corkfcrew worming 
* thro’ a cork,” &c, 


Thefe lines fcent ftrongly of the 
following paffage in the author al+ 
luded to: 


“ T fidle out again, and ftrike 

“ Into the beautiful oblique : 

“ Therefore I have no one notion, 

“ That is not form’d like the defign- 

¢ in 
Of the periftaltic motion 
“ Vermicular, twitting and twining, 
“ Going to work, 
 Juft like a bottle-icrew upon acork,” 
HA. SrEvENson, 

In Peter Pindar’s * Odes to Ins 
and Outs,’ a laughable tale is told 
of the difcovery of a ftray afs, in 
confequence of the operation of a 
quack’s pill upon the owner, who 
retired to the grove, where the afs 
was found feeding. It ends thus : 
“ Pill grew the fubjeét of the village 

* tattle; 
“ Was fam’d for finding all ftray cat- 
“ tle,” &c, 

The very counterpart of this 
whole tale is to be found in the au- 
thor I have juft quoted, where, in- 
ftead of an afs anda pill, we have 
a boar anda glyfter. It concludes 
thus :— 

** Not only he, his wife, his fitter, 
“ The parifh and the vicar too, 
“ Believe it was the doctor's glytter 
« That found his pig out—what think 
“ you” 
STEVENSON, 

You will readily excufe me from 
giving you more complete evidence 
of my affertion, by tranfcribing the 
whole of the two pcems, It is but 
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fair to add, that Peter’s tale, withe 
out being a fervile copy, is fully as 
humorous as the original. 
I am yours, &c, ya 
Sept. 1, 1804. 





To the Editor of the Univerfat Mag. 
Sir, 

MUCH lefs may we wonder at 
the many miflakes and even egre~ 
gious errors of the antients, and 
thofe of our anceftors, fince fome 
fuch ftill prevail, and are to be met 
with in the writings of many mo- 
derns alfo; one glaring inftance 
of which is that monftrous fiction 
of plafiic powers, and that none 
of the leaft, Hence by angels, and 
even by the inferior order of {piri- 
tual agents in the air, man may be 
looked down upon, at the beft, but 
as a conceited fet of confined 
fpirits, parblinded by grofs matter; 
a great hinderance furely to in- 
tellectual fpeculation, Wherefore, 
were all the errors of authors 


bound together in a book, they 


would certainly fwell into a vo- 
lume of no fmall fize: every new 
writer correcting the miftakes of a 
former, and oftentimes, inftead of 
making real emendations, greatly 
deteriorating his arguments, and 
fo, accumulating error upon error, 
would thus cut out with his bufy pen 
frefh work for others after him, 
My fubjeé& here, which needs 
correétion, is that fantattical opi- 
nion of a plaftic power, the uni- 
verfal former of bodies, i, e. a par- 
ticular power diftinét from the 
Deity, which, like a fenfible agent, 
gives form tO every animal, vege- 
table, and mineral body in being. 
In thort, a bufy, operating faculty, 
no where elfe exifting but in their 
own fertile imagination ; a mere in- 
vention of philofophers to fupply 
the defeét of human underftanding, 
It is in itfelf only an unintelligible 
term, invented by naturalifts to ex- 
prefs the profound and occult fa- 
culty of generation; and yet, like 
the odd quoddities and quiddities, 
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‘obftantial forms, hidden qualities, 


and fuch unintelligible gibberith 
and bombaftic fubtilties of Ari- 
ftotle, Paracelfus, Helmont (with 
his wonder-working Archeus), and 
feveral other whimfical, conceited, 
or enthuliaftic authors, has this 
fenfelefs doctrine of an univerfal 
plattic power fubfifting in nature 
been highly advanced and defended, 
and that too by no lefs authorities 
than of the learned Dr. H. More, 
the excellent Dr, Cudworth (uncle 
to Mr. Locke), the eminent Dr, 
Grew, the famous Le Clerc, and, 
in fhort, by many other of that 
order and quality. Wherefore itis 
really forrowfully amazing to fee fo 
many eminent men err alike, and 
fo many great philofophers capti- 
vated with the fame grand miltake, 
and fo ferioufly playing with empty 
terms of their own invention, as if 
they had all concurred to make an 
idol out of their imagination, and 
honour it with a power peculiar to 
the Almighty. This is lefs excufe- 
able than Sennertus’s fancy, who 
thought that the foul in the femen 
formed the body of the embryo 
at conception ; a conceit, however, 
very ingenious, though not true; for 
God himfelf alone at firlt created 
all things, both generals and parti- 
culars, without the affiftance of any 
fuch a fenfelefs handmaid as @ 
plaftic power. 

* Such pompaus nonfenfe, in fuch lofty 

“ fiyle, 
“May make the vulgar flare, but 
“ learned fimile.” 

Such over-ftudious authors, to 
afford fome feeming rational ac- 
count of natural effects, as the ne- 
ceflary refult of natural cau/es, 
imagine that plaftic or vital na- 
tures are immaterial fubftances, en- 
dued with a power of giving form to 
all bodies in the world; and, what 
is more fingular, without them- 
felves being fenfible .thercof, or 
knowing in the leaft how they are 
operating, or what they are about 
to effec, 


° 

Now, do not thefe Do@tors, with, 
out ever deligning, much lefs with’ 
ing it, hereby weaken the moft feny 
fible argument we have for the be- 
ing of a God, taken from the ad- 
mirable ttructure of the univerfe, 
and giving an opportunity to the 
Stratonicians to elude the fame by 
retartion? for if God could give ta 
plaftic nature the faculty of pre- 
ducing the organization of animals, 
without its having a conc.’-tion of 
what it does, they will convlude 
then, that the bringing about the 
regularity which we every where 
obferve in the world is not incon- 
fittent with the want of knowledge; 
and fo the univerie, according to 
Epicurus and his unreafonable 
crew of daring dilciples, may be 
the effect of a blind caufe, called 
Chance, and hence all may proceed 
from his turtuitous concourte of in- 
fentible atoms, 

This once occafioned a literary 
conteft between thofe two celebrated 
authors, Le Clerc and M. Bayle 
(too long here to rehearfe); but, 
alter all, the latter had the bett of 
the argument, Let no Chriftian 
reader be offended at my mentions 
ing that great deiftical writer, for, 
whatever his private notions might 
be, where he learnedly delivers any 
truth, he is well worth regarding, 
See his odd life, preceding vol. 1 
of his Hitt. and Critical Dictionary, 
from page 91 to 90, Sth edition, 
1792. 

For my part, I muft needs think 
that the great God himfelf, and 
neither nature nor creature, was 
the whole, direct, fole, and only 
original Former, as well as Al- 
mighty Creator of the matter of 
every body and thing; that they 
were all cotemporary, and have all 
alike fubfifted ab origine mundi, 
For what is the duration of fo many 
thoufand years either to him or 
to them? If he could create, furely 
he could form likewife. ‘This 
is not only improbable, but is 
what we are certain it is pot im- 
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poffible for an Almighty Being to 
efiect, And, moreover, that in the 
feries of animal fucceffion. neither 
foul nor body are ex traduce from 
thofe of either parent: both pro- 
ceeded immediately from God, 
when he wifely created every thing, 
corporeal and fpiritual being, at 
the beginning. So that it naturally 
follows, that however they fuccef- 
fively and gradually maniieft them- 
felves ip time, that all men, plants, 
and brute animals, were coeval, 
and have exified from the firft, 
only in miniature, fomewhere (St. 
Auttin thought in the atmofphere) 
fafely fecured in the wide bofom of 
nature ever fince; that is to fay, all 
ereated bodies that fucceflively re- 
plenifh the face of the earth have 
not only fzminally, but alfo form- 
ally, exitted ever fince the creation 
of matter, 

Nay, on fuppofition that there 
are fuch beings in nature as plaftic 
powers, that have the fingular fa- 
culty of forming organized bodies, 
even without knowing it, we can- 
not pollibly refute the fancy of 
thofe free-thinkers (falfely fo call- 
ed) who vainly maintain, that the 
world may have been produced 
without the power and operation of 
an intelligent being as the a@ive 
caufe thereof; for, on fuppoting 
them inttruments only, it would be 
to no manner of purpofe to anfwer 
fuch worldly maternais by faying 
that the plattic beings have received 
this faculty from an_ intelligent 
ecaufe: for, by making this an- 
{wer, we thould ftill own the com- 
patibility of the power to organize 
matter with the want of under 
fianding, and, confequently, to re- 
fute ourlelves ; and if this were the 
cafe with the macrocofin, well 
might it be fo with the microcofm 
allo. 

In fine, the thort queftion is, 
whether or not there can exift an 
immaterial, felf acting, principle in 
nature, which forms in miniature, 
fxom a faculty it has received from 
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God, the innumerable automata, 
or compound machines, of animal, 
vegetable, and mineral bodies, withe 
out having the leaft idea of fuch? 
Surely not.—It isa downright cone 
tradi€tion in terms; and it is fur- 
ptifing that men of fo great genius 
fhould fo ftrangely overlook it, 
Nor, indeed, upon due reflection, 
is there any need of fuch imaginary 
and ignorant inftruments to effect 
fuch purpofe, The Almighty fiat 
alone. is all-fufficient diredlly to 
caufe or immediately to produce, 
both in matter and form, whatever 
his own infinite wifdom and bene- 
ficent will fhould pleafe to appoint 
or ordain, Yours, &c, 
J. Coox, M.D. 
[To be refumed.] 





To the Editor of the Univerfal Magy 

Unus utrique error 

Sed variis illudit partibus, 
Sir, 

IN all my fpeculative obferva-~ 
tions on the variety of affections in- 
cident to the human mind, and on 
the manners of mankind in gene- 
ral, few circumftances have either 
arrefted my attention more forcibly, 
or awakened my furprife to a more 
elevated pitch, than thofe fupertti- 
tious peculiarities fo difcernible in 
the chayacters of fome of our aged 
females, By this, however, I do 
not intend to infer that their minds 
are influenced by all that bigotry 
of fuperftition fo univerfally carefl- 
ed in the monkifh ages of the 
world; a bigotry by which the 
very fources of literature were con-~ 
taminated; no! for, thanks to the 
refinements of the age, that gloomy 
and delufive veil of infatuation has 
been long fince removed, and rea- 
fon, by the diffufion of knowledge 
and fcience, has enlightened our 
fenfes and unfettered our under- 
fiandings. Yet, in defpite of all 
that civilization has effected, there 
renmsain even in thefe days fingula- 
rities attached to fome of our fe- 
male characters fo clofely bordgre 
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ing upon this unaccountable fana- 
ticifm, that one is almoft inveigled 
into the opinion that the embers 
of fuperftition are ftill unextinguifh- 
ed. Reafon, affiified by an im- 
proved knowledge, forbids us at 
prefent, it is.true, toembrace a be- 
lief of the exiftence of fupernatu- 
ral agencies: we no longer regard 
witches, forcereffes, and magicians, 
with a view to their actual entity ; 
common fenfe has at length tri- 
umphed overcredulity. Allowing, 
however, that the myfteries of 
witchcraft and divination no longer 
continue to prey upon the credu- 
lous nature of the human race, we 
are ftill compelled to confefs, that 
the eccentric notions by which the 
minds of fome are poffeffed, fance 
tion us in fuppofing, that the traces 
of a former fuperftition are fcarcely 
yet wiped away. 

It requires no very extraordinary 
fagacity to inform ourfelves, that 
there is hardly an old woman in 
the country, elpecially if the have 
the advantage of being alfo an old 
maid, who is not more or lefs in- 
fpired by the fanciful notions I 
have juft adverted to. I have more 
than once had the gratification of 
knowing many of this fect, who, 
having dived into the very depth of 
a tea-cup, would prognofticate with 
wonderful {kill, from the appear- 
ance of the tea-grounds therein, 
events of the moft unfpeakable 
magnitude, or read in the features 
of the heavens the iflue of contetts, 
the defeat of armies, or the down- 
fal of fiates. Others I have been 
acquainted with, on whom, ae- 
cording to the texture of their 
minds, this paflion had operated 
in a different manner, who would 
be firicken fenfelefs with terror at 
the chirping of a cricket, or the 
noife of a fpider: not to mention 
the thoufand other inftances of the 
effects of this mental delufion upon 
the petticoat world, fuch as the 
confidence placed in dreams, the 
treafuring up of rufty iron as an 
infallible antidote to misfortune ; 
the magical virtue fuppofed to be 


inherent in a brace of black cats, 

with a myriad befide ; in thort, 

Cetera de genere hoc (adeo funt 
multa) loquacem 

Delaffare valent Fabium. 

Although the examples of this 
kind are fo very abundant, and 
would weary even the powers of 
a Fabius in the narration of them, 
I would be unwilling to withhold 
one which juft at this moment 
occurs to me, efpecially as it ferves 
to exemplify in an extraordinary 
manner the variety of effects that 
may ke produced upon the mind by 
fuperftitious imaginations. What 
F allude to, is a quality almoft uni- 
verfally gifted on the valetudina- 
rian members of the female coms 
munity; and that a quality of pre- 
dition of nothing more nor lefs 
than the weather, and is common 
to all who chance to be haratied 
by the occafional torments of the 
lumbago, gout, rheumatifm, or other 
fimilar malady, Oft have I been 
diverted in the fociety of old dames 
of this defcription, who, with a 
formal fhrug, @ commotion of their 
whole frame, and not unfrequently 
by a violent mufcular diftortion, 
would anticipate fome difmal at- 
mofpberic change from a flight 
rheumatic attack in the ankle or 
knee. As thefe ill-boding ravens 
generally differ in their prophetic 
denunciations, it is no great won- 
der if one or other of them hap- 
pen now and then to be right in 
her prophecy, and confequently 
acquire for a while the reputation 
of an honeft barometer, thereby 
gaining new credit for farther pre- 
dictions. I have, however, never 
been able to learn that any one of 
the diforders [ have mentioned is 
peculiarly pre-eminent in endowing 
a perfon with the faculty of fore- 
knowledge, or whether pains in 
the foot, the knee, or the back, 
have any difference in regard to 
their powers of afligning prefcience 
to the perfons atiected. As this, 
however, is but an unprofitable en- 
quiry, except merely as it may gra- 
tify cuniofity, it muft reft unfatis- 
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fied until fome more fcrutinizing 
head than my own fhall undertake 
the inveftigation. 

As I am now writing about the 
fuperfiitions _ notions of women, 
the followmg anecdote may pro- 
bably not be deemed irrelevant to 
the fubject before us; as it is one; 
however, although relating to the 
other fex, which feems to illuftrate 
my remarks in regard to the human 
race in general, I cannot but avail 
myfelf of it, and with it my eflay 
thall clofe. 

A whimfical old bookfeller, in a 
fmall town in Wales, who had in 
his juvenile days been a common 
failor in his Majefty’s fervice, ufed 
frequently to relate of himfelf the 
following circumftance: ‘* When a 
youth,” as he expreffed himfelf, “ I 
had the honour of pafling mof of 
my time on fhip-board ; and, being 
rather mifchievoufly given, did not 
fcruple at times to take victuals 
that were not my own, but never 
unlefs my appetite was rather 
craving: being one very rainy day 
detecled in the act of purloining 
fome roafted potatoes, 1 was im- 
mediately hoifted on deck, and ho- 
poured with a round dozen for my 
exploit, fince which time, as EI live 
to fay it, it has never rained but I 
have fancied myfelf ftill under the 
lath.” Thus does the imagination 
of this fellow fo work upon his 
feelings, that a rainy day never oc- 
curs, but his fenfations fympathize 
with the weather; and, if it con- 
tinue wet for a confiderable time, 
he does not ceafe to groan under 
the imaginary ftripes of the puni- 
tory fcourge. 

Your humble fervant, 

Sept. 4, 1804. CarHir. 

a 
A TOUR TITROUGH THE MOST IN- 

TERESTING PARTS OF NORTH 

WALES. BY J. N. BREWER, 

ESQ. AUTHOR OF “ A WIN- 

TER'S TALE,” &c, 

THE traveller fo readily ima- 
gines that he fees objets in a new 
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light, that accounts of voyages and 
journeyings are indeed frequent 
almoft to a jeft; but ftill their 
number may, perhaps, be confi- 
dered an advantage, when it is re- 
membered that one writer travels 
as a botanift, another as a mine- 
ralogift, while a third confines him- 
felf to pictorial obfervations, Thus 
each furnifhes articles in his own 
department; while the traveller of 
more general remark comes after, 
gleans the leavings, and corrects 
the errots, of all. 

The wild mountains of Wales 
have, latterly, afforded a fubje@ 
for the fafhionable as well as in- 
quifitive vifitor, For this the inha-- 
bitants are much indebted to cer- 
tain ingenious tourifts, who, in the 
journal of their adventures, have 
added fo many romantic tints to 
the real beauties of the principa- 
lity, that the reader firmly believes, 
when he takes a place in the North 
Wales coach, he is about to be 
conveyed to an inartificial arcadia; 
where the hills and vallies always 
{mile (or frown but to affume a 
more picturefque garb) ; and where 
the natives have all the amiable 
fimplicity requifite for the enjoy 
ment of fuch paftoral fcenes. 

Alas! that fuch pictures are 
thofe of a vivid imagination alone, 
it requires but a very little experi- 
ence to convince us. ‘Still I am 
ready to confefs, that the elevated 
profpects of North Wales are very 
apt to render the judgement dizzy ; 
and he who remarks the failing in 
another may himfelf be the next 
to fall into the fame miftake. The 
heart exults in the beauty of a 
fplendid landfcape, and creates liv- 
ing figures adapted to the fcene, if 
it fails to find them, 

Leaving i:ngland through Lud- 
low, you enter Wales by Montgo- 
merythire. This diftrict of the 
principality is, for the firft ten 
miles, precifely Berkthire or Surry 
in their bolder parts. The country 
is wide and open; its verdure fine, 
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and its arable lands highly culti- 
vated. It is in no {pot fufficiently 
mountainous to preclude fertiliza- 
tion from Bifhop’s Moat to Welth 
Pool, except a range of hills, of 
which the Corndon is chief; * on 
whofe top,” fays Camden, “ is a 
crown of ftones:” but this crown 
experience fhews to be nothing 
more than the natural thape of the 
hill; wearing, indeed, to diftant 
obfervation, the form of an artificial 
cap, or coronet, 

Montgomery, though the county 
town, is in itfelf mean and incon- 
fiderable; its houfes few and ir- 
regular, and thofe enlivened by no 
trade, except the common local in- 
terchanges of a country tewn. In- 
deed, little more need be faid as to 
the infignificancy of this “ high- 
founding place,” than that it is 
not the thoroughfare of any ftage- 
coach, and that the principal houfe 
of entertainment cannot afford to 
keep a poft-chaife. The elevated 
fituation of Montgomery gives the 
town an air of cleanlinefs; and the 
ponderous fragments of the cattle, 
founded here in 1092, will be found 
to convey a forcible idea of the 
rude but magnificent ftructures 
that the turbulence of paft days 
rendered alone fafe habitations for 
the mighty. Strange perverfion of 
terms!—The jirong and powerful 
muft refort to the caftellated dun- 
geon, while the weak retted fecure 
in the defencelels cottage. 

Welch-Pool, the fuccefsful rival 
of Montgomery, is, from a variety 
of caufes, one of the moft flourith- 
ing places in North Wales. Its vi- 
cinity to the Severn is no fmall 
addition to the buiile that pervades 
its fingle, but very handfome, ftreet. 
Powis Cattle, which overlooks the 
town, excites, from the account 
given of it by Lord Lyttelton, the 
curiofity of the traveller in no 
mean degree, ‘The building itfelf is 
merely ‘‘a huge heap of little- 
nefs,” compofed of brick, and haf- 

Vou. Il, 


tening to decay. The profpects 
are certainly fine, compreffing the 
whole vale of Montgomery into 
one varied landfeape ; but fill they 
are profpects of a tamer kind than 
we can fuppofe entitled to the 
unbounded commendation of his 
lordthip. The moral economift will 
yet find little or no difference be- 
tween the manners of the Welth 
and Englifh. A continual inter- 
courfe of trade between England 
and the frontier towns of the 
principality caufes “what the na- 
lives quaintly term Saxon to be 
the language entirely in, ufe. With 
the Welth idiom is gone, alfo, every 
relic of national peculiarity. The 
chime of the guinea is held more 
melodious than the fofieft ftrain of 
the harp; and the worthy citizens 
would much rather view a confe- 
quential entry in the day-book, 
than win the prize from a band of 
rival bards employed in celebrat- 
ing the acts of their forefathers, 
he road now gradually increafes 
from foft and undulating mounds, 
covered with wood and verdure, to 
barren and widely-fpread hills of 
fo Alpinean appearance, that they 
may be almoft denominated moun- 
tainous. The little town of Ldan- 
vair, fituated on a gentle flope in 
the bofom of a deep hollow, breaks 
on the eye with peculiar beauty, 
and prefents the firft fpot truly 
Welfh. ere, both as to drefs 
and language, the Englith traveller 
no longer finds bimfelf at home. 
It was market-day when we de- 
fcended the fieep hill at whofe foot 
the town lies. The very numerous 
affemblage of round Welth faces, 
under black beaver hats, pleafed, 
from its novelty. Monnted on 
their ponies (or rather horfes, for 
few rode fo finall an animal as we 
underftand by the term Welth 
poney), the market-laffes exhibited 
good humour in their faces, joined 
to health and fimplicity. With 
nerves braced by the air of the 
Ss 
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mountains, they vaulted from the 
ground to the faddle, and fet off 
at a hand-gallop down hills that 
would terrify a city rider at the 
floweft pace. It being the middle 
of a late harveft, little but the 
common articles of meat and poul- 
try were offered for fale. The lo- 
guacious vociferation with which 
the bargainings are conducted, 
wears all the appearance of anger 
and contention, and .would una- 
voidably be fet down as fuch by 
the ignorant fpectafor, if he did 
not give himfelf the trouble of 
proving the contrary by enquiry. 
I here had a fpecimen, if not of 
clerical poverty, at leaft of rufti- 
city. A clergyman of the efta- 
blifhed church, dretied in a blue 
coat, ftriped waittcoat, a filk hand- 
kerchief round his neck, and a rid- 
ing flick in his hand, ttood in the 
throng, felling geefe; and turned 
away feveral bidders, after much 
altercation on the rate of fale. 
This gentleman has a good living in 
the neighbourhood. Indeed, the 
fpirit of barter does not appear to 
be, in Wales, incompatible with 
the juft dignity of the clerical 
character. It may be remembered, 
that Churchill, the fcourge of 
pfeudo- players, drew, when a 
Welth curate, a cup of ale for the 
thirfty traveller. 

An itinerant ballad-finger made 
but a poor reprefentative of the 
North-Wallian bard.—His cloaths, 
if fuch might be termed his wretch- 
ed covering, pofiefled too many 
tatters, and were of too many 
colours to admit defcription. He 
had but one arm and one cye; 
while the iqualid mifery of his face 
difgraced the healthful air of the 
country through which he wan- 
dered. ‘The fubjeét of his metrical 


yecitation (for he could not be faid 
to fing) I found to bea hymn! It 
naturally creates furprife to find a 
coarfe and illiterate Welth popu- 
lace entertained with 
fabject, 


fo folemn a 
But, indeed, the audi- 
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ence, on this occafion, was en- 
tirely compofed of women; and 
from this fex, in particular, the fa- 
natic preachers who fwarm through- 
out Wales have obtained profe- 
lytes. 

The manners of the people, how- 
ever, did not feem much improved 
by the doétrines of thefe enthufi- 
attic teachers. As the evening ad- 
vanced, a fcene of drunkennefs 
and tumult, that would do credit 
to a county election, took place. 
Several different parties were, at 
the fame time, exerciling their pu- 
giliftic talents in different parts of 
the inn where I had fixed my quar- 
ters. The efieét of thefe combats, 
when the various fiages of intoxi- 
cation, the outcries of fifty voices, 
in an unknown and moft uncouth 
language, and the fcreams of the 
women, are all taken into the ac- 
count, muft be allowed to form a 
perfeé counterpart to the tran- 
quillity of the recefles that led to 
the fcene of action. To the land- 
lady and her affiftants, however, it 
was nothing new: they continued 
their avocations without noticing 
the uproar. In truth, the fign of 
the ‘* Crofs Foxes,” at Llanvair, 
may be confidered a fair {pecimen 
of the generality of Welth inns, 
Nearly all are alike noify and con- 
fufed; from the little rosd-fide 
alehoufe to the Caernarvon hotel. 

In fpite of this fcene of uproar 
(which was in fome fhape amufing, 
as it difclofed a national character- 
iftic), we left Llanvair with infinite 
regret; and purfued the road for 
Dinafmouthy, accompanied, for 
fome time, by the River Verniev, 
which winds its fhallow ftream at 
the foot of a fieep bank that edged 
the road. The country now gra- 
dually unfolds its Alpine feenery. 
Each hill is fucceeded by another 
{till more daring in its approach to 
the clouds, The faithlefs road 
hangs over an undefended preci- 
pice of frightful depth. A few fo- 
Iitary huts are, for many miles, 
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the only hints of human neigh- 
bourhood, and thofe compofed of 
rough uncemented ftone, with fearce 
a window to receive the light, or 
chimney to emit fmoke. This wild 
traé aflords to fociety no other be- 
nefit than the pafturage of a few 
fheep that browfe adveaturoufly on 
the heathy bofom of the hills. The 
picturefque traveller, however, will 
extract delight, blended with won- 
der, from the majeftic, though fieril, 
ranges of mountains that lie fcatter- 
ed, like waves of the ftormy fea, in 
all directions; their fides rendered 
fearfully threatening by rough, dif- 
jointed, maffes of the rocky toil. 
On a fudden, in the midft of thefe 
defert regions, we caught a firft 
view of a genuine Welfh Cwm: 
an unequal half level, between 
ranges of the loftieft hills. Here 
the {pirit of farming difplayed it- 
felf: feveral neat little farm houfes 
were vifible in the midft of confi- 
derable enclofures. Man never 
feels more forcibly that he is born 
for fociety than in thofe moments 
of gratification that are caufed by 
the fight of cheerful habitations 
and cultivated fcenery, after a long 
acquaintance with defert wilds, 
however fublime may be their 
beauties. Fancy, ever active, now 
pictured this fecluded glen as the 
abode of peace, innocence, and 
fimplicity. ‘To complete the de- 
fign, the perfuaded us that in fuch 
a little feparate neighbourhood na- 
tional manners yet made a ftand, 
and that the melodies of the harp 
recompented the fatigues of labour. 
But it is well we had no means of 
croffing the River Verniew, to in- 
troduce ourlelves to the inhabit- 
ants of the Cum, for experience 
convinced us that nearly all na- 
tional difference (except as to drefs 
and language) mutt be looked for 
yet farther northward. 

Paffing the dilapidated inn of 
Cann’s Office, which was formerly 
a military ftation, we flopped, fome 
little diftance fhort of Dina/inouthy, 


for the purpofe of fleeping at Mall- 
wydd, a village rendered intereft- 
ing by Mr. Warner’s very animated 
defcription. 

It, indeed, merits all the com- 
mendation that it has received, 
Embofomed in a valley, whofe 
boundaries contain fome of the 
higheft mountains in Wales, it pre- 
fents a fcene of picturefque and 
profound fecurity. Along the vale 
rolls a truly Alpine ttream; over 
which is thrown a ruftic bridge of 
light and neat architecture. The 
ftream, alfo, has to boaft a falmon 
leap; but it needs more patience 
than that of an hour’s extent to 
witnefs this feat of aquatic agility. 
We were waited on, at the village 
inn, by the civil and attentive 
daughters of the landlord, who 
entertained us, as they fpread a 
fimply-luxurious fupper, with con- 
verfation at once refpectful and in- 
telligent. They produced (on our 
mention of the work) Mr. War- 
ner’s * Walk,” in which he flatters 
them with fo diftinguifhed a com- 
pliment; and though they do not 
read Englith, they were perfectly 
well acquainted with that gentle- 
man’s favourable mention of them. 
Indeed, he has rendered them more 
eflential fervice than the bare plea- 
fure ariling from commendation, as 
the bufinefs of the houfe is confi- 
derably increafed by the curiofity 
his notice of it has occafioned. 
Lloyd, the father, had met with a 
flight accident, a day or two pre- 
vious to our vifit, by the fall of a 
building, which, poflibly, might 
have foured his temper; but his 
behaviour was fuch as to imprint 
on our minds the idea of a perfect 
churl. 

Quitting this delightful valley, 
where it would feem that dittrefS 
might hide itfelf from the contempt 
of the world, and the abjeét live 
free from the ftings of oppredlion, 
we journeyed on toward Dolgelly ; 
every ftep ot the road being produc- 
tive of fpecimens of the wonderful 
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and the tremendous. Dina/mouthy, 
the only intermediate place of any 
note, will contain fome difappoint- 
ment for the traveller, if he forms 
his anticipations from the informa- 
tion he may colle& on the road. 
—Dinafmouthy they honour with 
the term of city, though it is, in 
fact, the moft miferable of market- 
towns, conlilting only of a few 
hovels, meaner than thofe of a poor 
Englifh village. The mitirefs of 
that fign of Cambrian celebrity, the 
Goat, joined us on the road; and 
as, from the fieep afcents and fud- 
den declivities, the horfe we drove 
only proceeded at a foot-pace, the 
old lady very familiarly entered 
into convertation, Her Englith 
certainly was not of the beft, but 
fhe made up for all deficiencies 
by good-will, I walked up a long 
and mountainous afcent, that I 
feared would exhauft our poor ani- 
mal, little ufed to fuch e'evations; 
when our old. fellow-traveller, as 
if in derifion, begged I would 
mount behind her, and fo elcape 
the fatigue of proceeding on foot. 
The affabiiity and pleafantry of 
this woman could not fail of giving 
a favourable impreflion of the cha- 
ra¢ter of the Welth peafantry. 
Indeed, allowing for a relerve when 
addrefied by their Saxon neigh- 
bours—a referve evidently the efiect 
of diffidence—fthe may be confidered 
as a fair fpecimen of North-Wal- 
lian manners. That boorifh inci- 
vility but too frequent in many 
of our fouthern counties cannot 
be imputed to the Welfh moun- 
taineer. Blended with a natural 
warmth of temper, and perhaps no 
inconfiderable fhare of that {pecies 
of cunning that enabies a man 
always to take care of himfelf in 
any bargain he may make with 
his neighbour, there is a vein of 
open god humour perceptible in 
the Welflinan, highly creditable 
to himlfelf, and interefling to the 
traveller. ‘Lhat Jove of ebriety 
that we fund to prevail at Llan- 
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vair is a general charaeriftic. 
Perhaps in his locality, however, 
the mountaineer may here find 
fome excufe. It has been obferved 
that the inhabitants of high fitua- 
tions are ever more addicted (and 
that univerfally) to the ule of 
firong liquors than thote of flat 
and equal countries. Hence the 
Swils, the Irifh, and the Scots, have 
the reputation of drunkennefs ; 
while the more level Spain, Portus 
gal, and Italy, produce a 1ace in- 
fenfible to the delufive charms of 
intoxication, That the caufe is 
phylical, the generality of its ef- 
tect feems to render doubtlefs. It 
can readily be conceived that po- 
tent draughts are more neceffary, 
as well as le{s pernicious, to the 
fhivering native of the Highlands 
than to him whofe more indulgent 
fiars have pluced him in the mild 
and luxuriant valley. The chae 
racter of exceflive curiolity, of al- 
moft impertinent inquilitivenefs, 
attributed to the lower order of 
Welth by Mr. Pratt, aud fome other 
writers, by no means belongs to the 
inferior clals of Welfh peculiarly, 
It is the habit of every people whofe 
fecluded tituation prevents any 
other than a partial intercourle 
with fociety at large. Shut in by 
a barrier of nearly impafiable 
mountains, every being they be- 
hold, on a tranfient emancipation, 
preients to their eye an object of 
the greateft curiofiiy. We all pof- 
fets this inquilitive feeling concern- 
ing a ftranger; and the reclufe, 
who have not learned the exercile 
of good manners at the expence of 
inclination, indulge the very natu- 
ral propenfity. Thus two of the 
inhabitants of one of the moft bar- 
ren und unfrequented diftri¢ts of 
North Wales, whom we met, by 
accident, at a road lide public 
houte, made no feruple of propof- 
ing interrogatories, the rudeuels of 
which certainly a very flight ac- 
quaintance with the world would 
have made evident, With the moft 
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entire eafe, and a natural air of 
enquiry, they atked, How old I 
was? What was the age of the 
lady by whom I was accompanied ? 
Was lhe my wile? Had we any 
children ? Where did I come from? 
Was I travelling the country on 
bufinefs? &c. And this expreflion 
of curiofity is ever found in coun- 
tries fimilar to the Highlands of 
Scotland, the Wilds of America, 
and the Mountains of North Wales. 

Such, I believe, is pretty accu- 
rately the character or the Weilth 
hufbandman, where an intercourfe 
with the bufy part of the world 
has not deftroyed every trait of 
peculiar manners, as the impref- 
fion on a coin is obliterated by the 
jingle of a money-bag. Sincere 
and impetuous; warm in their 
feelings, and fimple in the exprel- 
fion of them; with fuch a race 
unfophilticated nature makes her 
Jatt ttand ; and the mountains are 
cultivated by men whole minds 
are fimple enough to take pleafure 
in the joys of temperance and the 
bleflings of obfcurity. 

Thetraveller, however, who fhould 
prefer the luxury of a turnpike 
road to the talk of climbing hill 
piled on bill, in almoft endlets fuc- 
ceflion, muti fearce hope to meet 
with a peafantry of this defcrip- 
tion. Ifhe may any where indulge 
the expectation, it is in that part 
of the country to which | have 
now conducied him. Here the 
depths of feclufion are more pro- 
foundly penetrated in every mile. 
Rocky hills compofe the whole of 
the profpect—huge maities, foften- 
ed to the eye by fcarce a blade of 
verdure. ‘The approach to Dol- 
gelly is awtully beautiful. ‘The 
word hil mutt here entirely ceate 
to be ulfed. Mountains of fearful 
height, and endlefs expantion, oc- 
cupy the feene; their fummits 
almeft perpetually loti in the lower 
clouds; and Cader Idris, half-ob- 
fcured in mift, rifing boldly in the 
midft of them. The gloomy vo- 


lumes that roll along the valleys, 
and the mafly magnificence of the 
mountains that cafually difclofe 
their vaft fronts, recal to the une 
accuftomed fpectator the predic- 
tion of Offan: “My ghott, O 
Connal ! is on my native hills, but 
my corfe is on the fands of Ullin. 
Thon fhalt never talk with Crugal, 
or find his lone fieps in the heath. 
Tam light as the blaft of Cromla ; 
and I move like the fhadow of mijt. 
Connal, fon of Colgar! I fee the 
dark cloud of death. It hovers 
over the plains of Lena. The fons of 
green Erin thall fall. Remove from 
the field of ghotts. Like the dark- 
ened moon he retired, in the mid& 
of the whittling blatt!” 
[To be cuntinued.] 





To the Editor of the Univerjal Mag. 
Sir, 

IT is with confiderable pleafure 
I obferve the attention you pay, in 
the conduét of yeur Milcellany, to 
Biography ;—a department of lite- 
rature poflibly the moft pleafing 
in purfuit, and moil ufeful in ef- 
fect, of any. ‘* What,” fays Hay- 
ley, “is Biography, in its faireft 
point of view? A tribute paid, by 
jutiice and efieem, to genius and 
to virtue.” But this definition 
does nct appear fufficiently accu- 
rate. The great merit of Biogra- 
phy is its probable effeét on the 
furvivor, The dread of a future 
analyzation of each particular of 
condué, muft, we fhould hope, 
operate as a fiimulus to virtuous 
actions in their bofoms who are 
alive to the ambition of fame; and, 
thence, that the example of their 
lives, as well as the fplendor of 
their talents, may not only delight 
but ennoble the world: while the 
more humble, by viewing the con- 
duct of eminent men in the vicifli- 
tudes of life, may ftrengthen their 
fortitude, or fhape their judgement, 

In Egypt, we are told, a tribu- 
nal was in force, to fit in judge 
ment on the character of the de- 
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parted, Accurate Biography feems 
hkely to comprife all the benefits 
of fuch an infiitution. . That 
dom of inveftigation to which it fub- 
jedts every action appears as well 
calculated to the tafk of moral re- 
ftraint, as the decilive refearches 
ef the Egyptian Tribunal; while, 
from the prefumed liberality of the 
literary recorder, the invidioufnefs 
of party, or perfonal malice, may 
be coniiiered as excluded. 

But where is there a path of 
literature that requires fuperior ta- 
lent, and greater knowledge of life 
as well as of books ?—The tatk 
fhould not be lightly taken up of 
forming an eflimate of the mind of 
man by-the record of his actions ; 
of pailing cenfure on the moral 
conduct of him whofe intellectual 
abilities have adorned his country ; 
or of holding forth thole excellen- 
cies as worthy the imitation of 
pofterity, which, too likely, were 
tinted with the eccentricity of pe- 
culiar genius, 

Minute particulars none have 
ever doubted to tend more to the 
developement of character than 
thofe which, fuperficially, appear 
of greater moment. ‘The minute 
and frivolous are obvioully ditter- 
ent; and the one thould be avoid- 
ed as carefully as the other culti- 
vated. But the line between thefe 
two is of fo delicate a defcription, 
that, perhaps, the decifion of the 
public alone can preferbe — its 
boundaries. No two books were, 
probably, ever written under great- 
er expectation of applaufe than 
Bofwell’s Life of Johnt hn, and 
Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes; and very 
feldom have expectations been in a 
Jets degree realized. Some have 
cenfured, others derided ; though, 
it may be, lels circumftantial ac- 
counts would fcarcely have fatistied 
them. The public curiofity was 
excited very highly; and the life 
of a fcholar, as the great fubject of 
their Biography obferves, feldom 
abounds with events important to 
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any but himfelf. His days are 
chiefly pailed in the folitude of a 
ftudy, and his purfuits, when in 
the bufy world, are too often cir- 
cumicribed by the weaknefs of his 
refources. ‘The finer lines of cha- 
ra¢tcr, therefore, were all thefe 
writers had to afcertain; and the 
only medium through which them- 
felves and their readers had an 
Opportunity of* perceiving thefe, 
was the recital of trivial events and 
ratual fpeeches. 

But, granting many of the cha- 
racteriftics which they have at- 
tempted to delineate too flight and 
trifling for public infpection, I 
mutt think Johnfon himfelf, and 
his readers, ought to bear part of 
the blame. ‘There is fcarce any 
page of the two works I mention 
more frivolous and irrelative than 
Johnfon’s account of Pope’s early 
friend riding a hunting, in a tie- 
wig; or Philips fitting, hour after 
hour, to have his hair combed, when 
at fchool, by any playmate whole 
fervices he could procure. The 
writer, whofe natural aim is the 
communication of pleafure, is too 
frequently obliged to facrifice his 
own with to that of his reader. 

The abfolute difclofure of truth 
is the biographer’s firft recom- 
mendation. But how often do the 
actions of men feemingly detract 
from the value of their precepts! 
It may be to the injury of potierity 
that the author of the Night 
Thoughts is fuid to have been the 
flave of ambition, and that Cato 
is handed down as an intemperate 
lover of wine, ‘Though truth mut 
never be torfaken, it may be deli- 
vered in fo apta ftrain, even when 
it involves the errors of humanity, 
as to implicate hitle danger of imi- 
tation. Asa proof, let me men- 
tion Johnfon’s Lite of Savage, There, 
nothing is hidden, while nothing 
erroneous is advanced either to 
cénfure or to exculpate: fuch a 
recital of familiar occurrences is 
joined to that of greater eveuts, as 
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difclofes all the fhades of genius 
and character, The numerous 
failings of human nature are ftated 
in conjunction with fuch juft pal- 
liatives, that we are led to pity 
the deviator, while we too much 
deteft his imperfections to think of 
copying them. That fpecies of 
biography in which the narrator’s 
felf is the hero of the tale is warm- 
ly recommended by Johnfon; and 
it certainly poffefles fome eminent 
advantages. ‘The hiftorian muft, 
of courfe, be familiar with the 
fource of information; but whe- 
ther the Doctor’s arguments con- 
cerning his probable impartiality 
will hold good, I know not. Ilow 
many men, impelled by a delulive 
and miftaken love of fame, have 
violated honour tn purfuit of pott- 
bumous celebrity !—taking for their 
motto: 

“'Th’ afpiring youth that fir’d the 
“ Ephefian dome, 
€ Outlives, in fame, the pious fool 
“ that rais’d it.” 
And, doubtlefs, they would not be 
more fcrupulous in giving an ac- 
count of their ations than in per- 
forming them. But, fuppoling the 
tafk performed with firict fidelity, 
I muft, in the moft unequivocal 
manner, declare againft an unre- 
derved ditclofure of every little 
private failing, of which the world 
would otherwife know nothing. 
This may be termed franknefs; and 
fo itis; but of an unbluthing and 
dangerous kind. Of what ufe 
could it poflibly be ta his fellow- 
creatures, were a member of the 
Roman church to repeat his peeca- 
dilloes in the market-place, rather 
than to his confetlor? The fervice 
it could render is not eafily, I be- 
lieve, to be difcovered; the evils 
it would hazard are obvious. For 
this frankne/s, in certain of our 
biographers, we are indebted to 
Rouficau’s Confeflions ; for I pats 
over, as worthy only of contempt, 
thofe females on our own records, 
who have thought proper to cons 
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demn themfelves to perpetual and— 


voluntary infamy, by what they 
are pleafed to term an apology for 
their life. 

I have been led to fay thus much, 
in confequence of a late perufal of 
the Life of Dr. Franklin, written 
by himfelf. 

The name of Franklin, as the 
friend of philofophy, muft ever be 
heard with refpect. Curiofity muft 
necefiarily be excited to trace the 
progreflive fleps by which genius 
alone raifed a man from poverty 
to offices of the greateft trutt and 
importance. Rifing, like the ftate 
of which he was fo active a mem- 
ber, by laborious degrees, he may 
be faid to prefent a prototype of 
his country ; perfeverance, econo- 
my, and fimplicity of habit, alike 
brought each to a maturity of 
independence. _ F'ranklin’s genius 
exactly fuited the country which 
gave birth to it; bold, inventive, 
excurfive, and induftrious, it at 
once ftruck out ufeful novelties, and 
fupplied patience to render them 
efieGive. He appears to have been 
actuated by genuine patriotifm, 
which is litle other than philan- 
thropy in a confined fenfe. ‘The 
public inflitutions he was author of 
do at once credit to his judgement 
and feeling. It isa pity he was 
not contented to have his character 
fpoken through the channel of 
thefe, but mutt himfelf inform the 
world of his fecret failings, and ut- 
ter contempt of thofe venerable 
cuftoms that form the ftamina of 
the morals, and therefore the hap- 
pinefs, of mankind. Dr. Franklin, 
the boafted friend of human nature, 
the founder of thofe feminaries that 
were to fhape the fentiments of his 
rifing countrymen, and the fore- 
moft man in the American legiflas 
ture, not fatisfied with indulging 
his private thoughts, publicly teils 
us, in his advanced age, that he 
holds the prefervation of the Sab- 
bath to be an idle cuftom! This 
not only ayows deifm, but betrays 
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a want of philofophy. The bene- 
ficial operation of ceremony on the 
uncultivated mind mutt be too ob- 
vious, we fhould think, to elcape 
the moft fuperficial obfervation. 
An avowal of fuch fentiments fa- 
vours too much, Mr. Editor, of that 
idle pride that fume men take in @ 
fingularity of opinion. I thould be 
Joath to fay, it indicated a with to 
overturn that fabric that he knew 
to be the bulwark of furrounding 
Nations. 

But what conftru@ion, to make 
it at all admiflible, can we put on 
Franklin’s confeffion (the Memoirs 
are addrefied to his fon) of his fre- 
quently, while wearing the guile of 
parfimonious prudence, talling into 
intrigues with any ‘“ defpicable 
women who came in his way ?”— 
at the fame time, not forgetting to 
inform his fon how caretul he was 
to guard againft the probable con- 
fequence of fuch freedom of con- 
duct! I think, Sir, this is a matier- 
piece of biographical frankne/s? 


The Doctor, poflibly, learned fuch 


an heroic liberality of fentiment 
during his flay in France. But, 
Athink, I thail not be fingular in 
moft cordially wifhing he may find 
no imitators on this fide of the 
water. Cafual error is the cala- 
mity of our deftiny; but if we 
accuftom ourfelves to publicly re- 
veal each miftake we fall into, error 
will no longer need an apology: it 
will no longer be cafual, but be- 
come habitual. Every moral as 
well as hiftorical purpofe ef bio- 
graphy is, furely, aniwered, with- 
out a difclofure of thofe criminal 
indulgencies that had efcaped the 
notice even of flander. In thefe 
obfervations, Sir, it is far from 
my with to leffen the general cele- 
brity of Dr. Franklin: I unreferv- 
edly pomt out the mittakes into 
which he has fallen, in order to 
correct a falfe liberality of fenti- 
ment, that appears to be gaining 
ground on fcll-hitterians, ‘To ex- 
bibit ipecks in the fun, is not to 
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deny the effulgence of that lumi- 
nary. Permit me to remark, in 
conclufion, that the manner in 
which this great philofopher be- 
queathed a part of the property he 
had fo honourably acquired, proves 
how fervently the love ot his fellow- 
countrymen glowed in his bofom, 
to the latt beats of exiftence. The 
reader, however, may be tempted 
to fmile at the vafine/s of the pro- 
jects he entertained. To a calcu- 
lating mind, accuftomed to politi- 
cal fpeculation, the word accu- 
MULATE is of the deareft import- 
ance. Few have carried a fyftem 
of accumulation to fuch an extent 
as Franklin in the following par- 
ticular, He bequeaths one thou- 
fand pounds to the town of Bofton, 
and the fame fum to the city of 
Philadelphia, to be managed by 
felect public men, for the purpofe 
of being lent out, at five per cent 
intereft, to artificers under the age 
of twenty-five: no one to have 
a fum exceeding fifty pounds, nor 
lefs than five. In order to render 
his bequeft more generally benefi- 
cial by the enlargement of the ca- 
pital, he propofes each borrower 
to return, with the intefeft, one 
tenth part of the principal. If this 
plan profper for one hundred years, 
he calculates the fum preduced to 
be one hundred and_ thirty-one 
thoufand pounds! Of this prodigi- 
ous accumulation, he would with 
one hundred thoufand pounds to be 
expended in public works; the re- 
maining fum to be continued, on 
the former plan, for a fecond hun- 
dred years; when it will be found 
to have increafed, as it rolled, to 
the dimenfions of—-four millions 
and fixty-one thoufand pounds! 
The greater part of which he leaves 
to the fiate, the refidue to public 
works;—** not prefuming to carry 
his thoughts farther!” 

Alas! that the experience of a 
life, lengthened to almoft the ex- 
tent of a century, thould fo far fail 
to prove the mutability of all hu- 
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man occurrences, as to allow one 
of the moft enlightened of men 
to anticipate events two hundred 
years diftant ! 


I am, Sir, &c. A. O. 





A SYSTEM OF COSMOLOGY ; IN- 
TENDED AS AN INTRODUC- 
TION TOTHE GENERAL STUDY 
OF HISTORY. 

[Continued from p. 234.]} 
Greece. 
THE Greek hiftorians have given 
us the beft accounts they could ob- 
tain of the various fteps by which 


‘the Greeks raifed themfelves, from 


the loweft beginnings, to that flou- 
rifhing ftate by which they came at 
length to excel all the world in 
learning, in arts and fciences, in 
politenefs, and in the excellency of 
their laws, difcipline, and govern- 
ment. But to trace the feveral na- 


‘tions of which Greece was com- 


pofed from their primitive rude and 
obfeure originals through the fa- 
bulous and heroic times, a long 
and perplexed epocha, containing 
the {pace of 900 years, replete with 
the moft unnatural actions of the 
gods, and incredible exploits of their 
heroic offspring, and to give any to- 
lerable account of the fable, has 
exerted the abilities of, and often bid 
defiance to, the moft learned and 
laborious inveftigations; for we 
cannot but feel ourfelves aftonifhed, 
that eveninthofe barbarous ages the 
auguft idea of the Divinity fhould 
ever have been fo profaned, where- 
ever it had once, though faintly, ef- 
feted the fmalleftimpreflion. It may, 
indeed, be thus far accounted for,— 
that the greater part of thofe fictions 
were allegorical; to which it may 
be added, that the genius of thefe 
languages in which thefe accounts 
were written was altogether of a 
figurative nature, and the elegance 
of thofe tongues confifted in the 
boldeft and mott fublime allufions 
and metaphors, It is farther to be 
obferved alfo, that the writers them- 
felves, who were all poets, in re- 

Vor, I. 
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cording thefe matters in fhort verfes 
to be learned by heart, and fung on 
particular occafions, added to this 
quality of their native idiom by 
making choice of the moft ftrained 
and furprifing allegories, that they 
might make the more lafting im- 
preffion on thofe who heard them. 
As this fubject belongs entirely to 
Hiftory, nor can be treated of to any 
extent without her aid, it muft here 
be left to enter on our proper pro- 
vince,—that of the origin and peo- 
pling of the world. 
The limits of Greece, not as the 
were finally enlarged, either by the 
various colonies which in time were 
fent out by its different fates, or by 
conquefts, both which caufes never 
failed to convey the Grecian name 
wherever they went, extended from 
north to fouth, that is, from the long 
ridge of mountains which divided it 
from Macedonia, and from the river 
Strymon, by which it was parted 
from Thrace, to the promontory of 
Tenarus, the utmoft fouthern extent 
of Pelo;onnefus, about. 6 deg. 20 
min., or 380 miles; and from eaft 
to weft, that is, from the Zgean to 
the Ionian fea, about 5 deg. 10 min,, 
or 310 miles. It contained the fol- 
lowing kingdoms : in Peloponnefus, 
now the Morea, Sicyon, Argos, 
Meffenia, Corinth, Achaia Propria, 
Arcadia, and Laconia. Beyond the 
Morea, that is, in Grecia Propria, 
were fituated the people of Attica, 
Megara Beotia, Locris, Epichne- 
midia, Doris, Phocis, Ozolza, and 
fEtholia. In Epirus. the Moloffi, 
Amphilochi, Catlopzi, Drzopes, 
Chaones, Threfpotii, Almeni, and 
Acarnania, In Theflaly, it con- 
tained the countries of Theffaliotis, 
Eftiotis, Pelafgiotis, Magnefia, and 
Phthia. All thefe have, at one time 
or other, been feverally governed by 
kings of their own, whofe names we 
only find occafionally mentioned 
in the hiftory of the more confider- 
able ftates of Argos, Attica, Thebes, 
and Sparta. It was proper, in this - 
place, to mention thet {mall ftates, 
Tt 
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as the ftudent in hiftory will find 
them occafionally fpoken of, and fo 
far of ufe to him, as, on reference, 
to thew, under the general diftribu- 
tion of Greece, where they were fi- 
tuated ; but as we know very little 
of them except the names, nothing 
of confequence having been tranf- 
mitted to us by the antients refpect- 
ing them, it cannot be expected that 
a critical enquiry fhould be here en- 
tered into concerning the names 
and origin of the various inhabitants 
of antient Greece. The general 
names by which they were known, 
and mentioned by hiftorians and 
geographers, were, in the general, 
Graioi and Graicoi, from Grazcus, 
the father of Theflalus, who gave 
his name to Theflaly, though others 
derive it from Ragau, the fame with 
Reu, fon of Peleg, by tranfpofition 
ofa letter, to foften the found. Thefe 
names, however, were very foon 
ehanged for thofe of Achzi and 
Hellenes, by which they are gene- 
rally diftinguifhed in antient au- 
thors; the firft fuppofed to be from 
Achzus, the fon of Xuthus, the 
fon of Hellen, and father of Ion; 
the other from Hellen abovemen- 
tioned, the fon of Ducalion, and 
father of Dorus, from whom came 
the Dores. It muft be obferved, 
however, that, according to Thucy- 
dides, the name of Hellenes did not 
obtain fo very generally, at leaft 
for fome time, over Greece, fince 
Homer, who wrote fo long after the 
fiege of Troy, gives that appellation 
to thofe only who followed Achil- 
les from Phthiotis. The Greeks 
were alfo diftinguifhed by the name 
of Pelafgi, which the Arcadians, 
who are generally reckoned the 
moft antient people among them, 
take more particularly to them- 
feives, from their fuppofed founder 
Pelafgus, who, no doubt, according 
to the beft information we have, 
did poffefs himfelf of Peloponnefus, 
and to that extent, that the whole 
pehinfula was called, from him, Pe- 
-bafgia. But the moft antient name 
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the Greeks have borne is univer- 
fally allowed to be that of Tones; 
which the Greeks themfelves de- 
rive from Ton, the fon of Xuthus, 
or, according to fable, the fon of 
Apollo by Creufa, It is no wonder 
that a people ignorant of the reft 
of the world and its firft peopling, 
perfectly divefted of all means of 
making fuch enquiries, and as little 
capable of propofing them, fhould 
reft content in their own traditions. 
Let us, however, analogous to the 
fvftem followed in this enquiry, take 
the more probable opinion of Jo- 
fephus, who informs us that Javan, 
the fon of Japhat, was the perfon 
whofe defcendants firft peopled 
thefe countries; which is farther 
confirmed by the learned Bochart, 
in a very able manner, who, as he 
was a perfect matter of the Hebrew 
language, may be credited when he 
fays, that, according to one way of 
reading the Hebrew, that is, with- 
out the points, Ion is very fairly to 
be deduced from Javan. 

Having taken a view of the orie 
gin of almoft all the nations of Eu- 
rope, and, it is to be hoped, with fa- 
tisfa€tion to the reader, deduced 
each from the original ftock of Go- 
mer, at leaft of farthe greater parts, 
it will not furely be thought an ex 
ception of any great confequence, 
as was obferved in treating of Spain 
and Italy, if we admit that Greece 
partook in no degree of the Celti¢ 
tribe. They had, however, the bro- 
ther of Gomer for their ‘progenitor, 
asthe more eaftern parts may boaft of 
being defcended from his brother 
Magog, of whom we are foon to 
treat, which will complete our Syf- 
tem of Cofmology. 

The Greeks feem to have had 
very little or no traffic in the early 
ages, as we find Homer makes oxen 
the ftandard of the value of things; 
which leaves it doubtful whether 
they knew the ufe of money even in 
his days. With refpeét to learning, 
they had no letters till Cadmus 
brought them from Phenicia: his 
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alphabet confifted only of fixteen 
letters, and was not perfeéted till 
many centuries after him. 

Their guvernment was entirely 
barbarous; every city, and even 
obfcure towns and viliages, were 
governed by a head, to whom they 
gave the name of King. Hence 
that vaft number of fmall incon- 
fiderable kingdoms among them, of 
the greater part of which we know 
little elfe than their names, as they 
occur in the hiftory of thofe of 
more note. With refpect to laws, 
we do not find they had any as a 
written code till the times of the 
Athenian Archons; till then all de- 
pended on the will of their kings ; 
only, in dubious and important 
cafes, it was ulual to confult fome 
oracle, of which they had a vari- 
ety: the two moft famous were that 
of Jupiter at Dodona, and that of 
Apollo at Delphi, fituated on the 
hill Parnaffus. 

Their religion was worfe than all 
the reft, being chiefly a corruption 
of the Egyptian theology, firft in- 
troduced by Cecrops, an Egyptian 
exile, and founder of the Attic mo- 
narchy. He eftablifhed the wor- 
thip of Jupiter, Orpheus, Dedalus, 
and Melampus, and _ furnifhed 
Greece with more idolatry and 
fuperftition, affording a fanétion 
and precedent for every unfocial 
and unnatural vice. It will be 
proper to conclude this article with 
a fhort account of the principal 
ftates of Greece. The kingdom of 
Argos was one of the moft antient; 
it was fituated on the north eaft fide 
of Peloponnefus; on the eaft it is 
wafhed by the two bays of Saron, 
now Golfo di Napoli and Argos. Its 
chief river is the Inachus, fo called 
from the founder of this kingdom. 
In the celebrated citadel of Tarifia 
was a noble temple of Jupiter, and 
the brazen tower in which Danae 
was confined by her father, and 
ito which Jupiter found means to 
intreduce himfelf. Argos, accord- 
ing to Eufebius, was founded 1080 
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years before the firft olympiad, 
that is, to follow Usher, in the 
year of the world 2148; fo that 
Inachus, the founder, was cotempo- 
rary with Abraham, 

Attica was fituated along the 
north coaft of the gulph of Saron, 
bounded on the weft by Megara, 
Mount Citheron, and part of 
Beotia; on the north by the Eu- 
ripic gulph, now Stretto di Negro 
Ponte, and the relt of Beeotia; and 
on the eaft by the Europius. The 
foil is naturally barren and craggy, 
and made fertile chiefly by the in- 
deiatigable induftry of the people ; 
hence it was that it often enjoyed 
a protound quietnefs, when other 
more fruitful countries were ex- 
pofed to frequent incurfions. So 
that having, above all others, pre- 
ferved its ancient inhabitants, it 
gave rife to their extravagant no- 
tion, that they, like certain infects, 
were the fpontaneous product of 
the foil; and as a badge of it, Thu- 
cydides tells us, they wore a golden 
grafshopper in the curls of their 
hair. 

Attica contained many great 
cities; but the moft famous and 
opulent of all was the metropolis 
called at firft Cecropia, from Cee 
crops, the founder of it; but after- 
wards Athens, from the goddefs 
Minerva, whom the Greeks called 
Athene, and to whom that city 
was dedicated. It was chiefly 
famed, befides its ftrength, beauty, 
and opulence, for the inviolable 
faith of its citizens ; whence fides 
Attica became a proverb. It wag 
the nurfery of the beft fcholars 
and orators, wits and greateft phi- 
lofophers ; and, laftly, for having 
produced the greateft number of 
brave generals of any city in the 
world, Rome not excepted. Upon 
all which accounts, it was jufily 
efteemed one of the eyes of Greece. 
This kingdom is generally allowed 
to have been founded by Cecrops, 
an Egyptian, who brought into that 
country a colony of Saits, a peo 
Tte 
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ple who lived at one of the mouths 
of the Nile, called Saiticum, about 
the year of the world 2448, and 
of the flood 792, or, according to 
Eufebius, 780 years before the firft 
olympiad. 

Beeotia and Thebes....We find 
two antient kingdoms called by the 
name of Beeotia; the one, and by 
far the more antient, founded, or 
rather reftored, by Cadmus, and 
named by him Beotia, from the 
ox which is faid to have directed 
him to the place where he built 
the capital of his new kingdom, 
better known afterwards by the 
name of Thebes. The other was 
in Theffaly, and is faid to have 
been founded by Beeotus, the fon 
of Neptune. 

The places moft worthy of our 
notice were the Trophonian Cave, 
and the oracle faid to have been 
there given by Jupiter, whence he 
was called Trophonius. No one 
was admitted into this cave till 
after many wathings, anointing, and 
the like fuperfiitious preparations ; 
and they afferted, that none who 
had once been in it were ever feen 
to laugh afterwards. Hence ob- 
tained the proverb refpecting per- 
fons remarkably melancholy, that 
they came from the Trophonian 
den. The next was the ftreights 
of the mountain Oeta, not above 
twenty-five feet in breadth, and 
commonly called the ftreights of 
Thermopylx, from the hot waters 
in its neighbourhood, 

The government of both thefe na- 
tions was, Itke all the reft, monar- 
chical, but ftill more defpotic ; and, 
as we have proceeded in this en- 
quiry, the reader will recollect that 
almoft al! the nations mentioned in 
this work were under kingly go- 
vernment at firfl, which fuffici- 
ently proves it to have been the 
moft antient form of any. 

There is nothing of any confe- 
quence refpecting their manners 
and cuftoms left us worth taking 
notice of, except one concerning 
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marriage. When the bride was to 
be introduced to the family of her 
hufband, and was brought to his 
houfe, fhe was conveyed in a kind 
of chariot or car, the axle-tree of 
which, on her alighting from it, was 
immediately burnt before her, to 
imprefs on her mind that fhe was 
now fixed with her hufband for life, 
and muft never expeét to depart 
from him. It is to be obferved, 
however, when we fay nothing of 
confequence remains of their man- 
ners and cuftoms worth notice, it 
is to be undertiood only of thofe 
early times when the different na- 
tions of the world were forming ; 
a fhort account of which may with 
propriety be introduced in a work 
of this nature, but to give a gene- 
ral account of them would take us 
far beyond the prefcribed bounds. 
The manners of the Greeks, in all 
the different fubjeéts with which 
they were neceflarily connected, 
form an extenfive fiudy, fit to exert 
the learning and abilities of a Pot- 
ter, to whofe excellent work on the 
Grecian antiquities let the reader 
refer occafionally as he purfues a 
regular courfe of hiftory. 
Ruffia. 

Ruffia, the reader will readily 
perceive, was referved to the laft 
place in our view of Europe, as it 
belongs to that part which treats of 
the progeny of Japhet by Magog, 
brother te Gomer. Jofephus, Je- 
rom, and moft of the fathers, affert 
the Scythians about Mount Cau- 
cafus to be the defcendants of Ma- 
gog, the fon of Japhet: that the 
Moguls and Tartars were the de- 
fcendants of Japhet is univerfally 
agreed. The progeny of Magog, 
Mefheck, and Tubal, planted both 
the Scythias, and confequently the 
country of the Tartars. Some 
traces of Magog appear in the word 
Mogli, or Magogli, the old name of 
the Mufcovites and Tartars, as was 
obferved in the commencement of 
this work. In the ifthmus or neck 


of land between the Euxine and 
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Cafpian feas there originally dwelt 
two feparate nations, the one called 
Rhofli, on the river Cyrus, or, as it 
has been called by tome, the Ros, 
Ras, «r Aras, and by the Greeks 
Araxes; the other the Mofchici, 
inhabiting a loug chain of moun- 
tains ftretching along the north 
weft part of Armenia, and feparat- 
ing it from Colchis and Iberia; 
from which two nations migrating, 
or driven over Caucaius, the Ruf- 
fians or Mufcovites are fuppofed to 
be defcended. All thefe Tartar 
tribes, with the adjacent peopie, be- 
ing fituated, at lealt comparatively 
fpea' ing, near together, muft of 
courfe have partaken nearly of the 
fame mannevs and cuftoms ; where- 
fore 11 would be in vain, particu- 
larly with refpect to the early period 
we are treating of, to attempt dif- 
criminating thofe of the Ruffians; 
fo that, whatever we are able to 
collect refpecting thefe nations in 
general, muti be confidered as a 
fufficient account of each indivi- 
dually, and therefore of the Ruf- 
fians among the reft. It is time, 
therefore, for us to quit Europe, and, 
pafling over into Alia, take a view 
of what progrefs thele defcendants 
of Magog, the coufins of the Celtes 
and Gomerians, were making to- 
wards eftablithing their fetthements 
in other parts of the world, | 
[ Fo be continued. | 
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IMPORTANT INFORMATION RE- 
LATIVE TO MIRRORS AND 
BURNING GLASSES, BY ALEXIS 
ROCHON, MEMBER OF THE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE. READ 
IN THE SITTINGS OF THE 3D 
AND 24TH FLOREAL, YEAR 12. 
MIRRORS or burning. glaffes 

have particularly fixed the atten- 

tion of naturaliits in all ages, and, 
in our own times, the illufirious 

Buffon has treated this fubject at 

great length, in the fecond volume 

of the Supplement to his Natural 

Hliltory. 
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Archimedes invented thefe mir- 
rors for the defence of his coun- 
try; he darted the folar flame on 
the enemies fleet, and reduced it to 
athes, while it was approaching to 
the ramparts of Syracufe. But this 
hiftory, of which no doubt was en- 
tertained during fifteen or fixteen 
centuries, has, in thefe later times, 
been firft contradi@ed, and then 
treated as a fable. Defcartes, 
erecting himfelf into a judge of 
Archimedes, pronounced againft 
him in a magiiterial tone, and de- 
nied the poilibility of the inven- 
tion :—-unfortunately his opinion 
predominated againtt the teftimony 
of all antiquity; and modern natu- 
ralifts, either out of refpect for 
their philofopher, or complaifance 
for their contemporary, have im- 
plicitly adopted his fentiments. 
We concede nothing to the antients 
but what we cannot take away 
from them. Influenced, perhaps, 
by thefe motives, under which felf- 
love too often conceals itfelf, with- 
out our perceiving it, are we not 
too much inclined to refufe the 
homage of our gratitude to thofe 
who have preceded us? and if our 
age is more pertinacious of ils 
opinion on .this point than anc- 
ther, is it not becaufe, being more 
enlightened, it prefumes on a more 
valid right to glory, or better efta- 
blifhed pretentions to fuperiority ? 

However it may be, this inven- 
tion has been clafled among mapy 
other difcoveries of antiquity which 
are loft, becaufe it is eafier to 
deny the difficulty than to re-ac- 
quire the difcovery. Hence the 
mirrors of Archimedes have been 
fo decried, that it did not appear 
potlible to re-eftablith their repu- 
tation; for to appeal fram thejudge- 
ment of Defcartes required fome- 
thing more cogent than arguments ; 
and there only remained one cet- 
tain and decifive method, but a 
difficult and a daring one, which 
was, an attempt to refume the difs 
covery, that is to fay, to make 
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mirrors which might produce fimi- 
Jar effects. Buflon had long con- 
ceived the idea of this, and he 
afferts that, in the execution of this 
undertaking, he fucceeded beyond 
his expectations, 

He therefore inveftigated the 
means of making mirrors to burn 
at great diftances, as of 100, 200, 
or 300 fect. He well knew that, 
with refleéting mirrors, fire had 
not been excited but at the diftance 
of 15 or 20 feet at the fartheft, 
and that with refracting mirrors 
the diftance was ftill lefs. He 
found it impoffible in practice to 
execute a mirror of metal or glafs 
with fufficient exactitude to burn 
at thofe great diftances; that no- 
thing could be expected from the 
ordinary method of making the 
glaffes; and that, even although a 
new method might be found out of 
giving a pretty light curvature to 
great pieces of glafs or metal, there 
would only refult from it a very 
inconfiderable advantage. 

The Memoir of Buffon from 
which the above obfervations are 
taken, and printed among thofe of 
the Academy for the year 1747, 
experienced from his colleagues, 
and particularly from the celebrat- 
ed Bouguer, a multiplicity of ob- 
jeGions, which require, in order 
to refolve them, experiments at- 
tended with a very great expence, 
and pecuniary means beyond the 
refources of the generality of our 
naturalifts, Thofe which were 
made by M. de Buffon may be 
ranked among this clafs; and al- 
though that aeademician frequently 
deviated from the right path, in 
his Memoir on the Theory of Di- 
optrics and Catoptrics, it is never- 
thelefs equally true that a number 
of very curious faéts and ingenious 
infiruments, the knowledge of which 
it is our intereft to propagate, have 
refulted from his refearches. 

The antient authors that have 
made mention of the burning mir- 
rors of Archimedes are Zonaras 


and Tzetzes; the former in his 
Annals of the Greek Emperors, and 
the latter in his Commentaries on 
Alexander. Thefe works are of the 
twelfth century. Zonaras relates 
that Archimedes reduced to athes 
the whole fleet of the Romans. 
“That geometrician,” fays he,“ hav- 
ing collected the rays of the fun 
on a mirror, and the faid rays be- 
ing reflected by the thicknefs and 
polith of the mirror, he inflamed 
the air, and produced a great fire, 
which he projected inftantly on the 
vefiels that were riding at anchor 
within the {phere of his activity, and 
which were all burnt to athes,” 

The fame Zonaras likewife re- 
ports that at the fiege of Conftan- 
tinople, under the Enyperor Anaf- 
tafus, in the year 514 of the Chrif- 
tian zra, Proclus, with mirrors of 
brafs, fet on fire the fleet of Vita- 
lian that was befieging Conftanti- 
nople ; he adds, that thefe mirrors 
were an antient difcovery, and that 
the hiftorian Dion afcribes the ho- 
nour of their invention to Archi- 
medes, who conftructed and made 
ufe of them againft the Romans, at 
the time when Marcellus was carry- 
ing on the fiege of Syracufe. 

Tzetzes not only takes notice of 
and confirms the faét of the mir- 
rors, but he even, in fome mea- 
fure, explains the nature of their 
conftruction. ‘ When the Roman 
veflels,” he obferves, ‘ were ar- 
rived within the reach of bow thot, 
Archimedes caufed a kind of hex- 
agonal mirror to be made, and 
other fmaller ones of 24 angles 
each, which he placed at a propor- 
tionable diliance, and which were 
moveable, by means of their turn- 
ing-joints or hinges, aflifted by 
certain plates of metal. He placed 
the hexagonal mirror in fuch a 
pofition, that it was interfected in 
the middle by the meridian of the 
winter and of the fummer, fo that 
the rays of the fun, when colleéted 
on this mirror, being refracted, 
they excited a great fire, whiok 
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¢confumed the Roman vefiels to 
athes, although they were at the 
diftance of a bow fhot from the 
engineer that was making ufe of 
them. 

M. Melot, of the Academy of 
Infcription and Belles Lettres, who, 
in a differtation on burning mir- 
rors, has collected all the teftimo- 
nies of different authors on the 
fubjed, fays, that Zonaras fupports 
his relation by the authority of 
Dion, and 'Tzetzes by that of Dio- 
dorus: it is in the fecond Chiliad, 
in verfe, of his Mifcellaneous Hif- 
tory, that we mect with the fol- 
lowing paflage, which denotes, in 
a precife manner, the conftruction 
of Archimedes’s burning mirror: 
** Cum autem Marcellus removiflet 
illas (naves) ad jactum arcus, edu- 
cens quod fpeculum fabricavit fenex 
ad diftantiam autem commemorati, 
—Parva ejufmodi fpecilla cum po- 
fuiflet angulis quadrupla, &c.— 
Medium illud pofuit radiorum 
folis _refractis (reflexis) dein- 
ceps in hoc radiis exarfio fub- 
lata et formidabilis ignota na- 
vibus, &c. Dion atque Diodo- 
rus fcribunt hiftoriam, et cum ipfis, 
multi meminerunt Archimedis, An- 
themius, quidem, in primis, qui 
paradoxa (cripfit: Heron, Phylon, 
et omnis mechanograpkus ex qui- 
bus legimus et fpeculorum incen- 
fiones,” 

Polybius, one of the beft writ- 
ers of antiquity, informs us, in his 
hiftory, that Marcus Claudius 
Marcellus rendered himfelf matter 
of Syracufe 200 years before the 
Chrittian zra. It was with grief 
that this Roman General learned 
the death of Archimedes, who had 
prolonged the fiege of the city 

uring three years by his machines. 

t Polybius, although contempo- 
rary with Marcellus, makes no 
mention of the burning mirrors of 
Archimedes; neither do Titus, Livy, 
and Plutarch, who yet give a very 
particular account of the inven- 
tions of Archimedes—circumftances 
which have ferved to ftrengthen 
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the opinion of certain learned men, 
that the burning of the Roman fleet 
was a fable. 

Gallienus reports the burning ef 
the Roman veflels, but he makes 
ufe of the term pyria, which feems 
to defignate a fire-brand difcharged 
at the diftance of a bow thot. This 
diftance is calculated at 150 feet, 
according to the flatement of fuch 
as are moft converfant in the 
ufages of antiquity. However it 
may be, in balancing the probabi- 
lities on both fides, a very ftrong 
prefumption arifes that Archimedes 
invented thefe mirrors, and that 
he a@ually burat the Roman vef- 
fels when at moderate diftance : 
this is the opinion of Buffon, and, 
before him, of father Kircher, who 
announced the poffibility of the in- 
vention, in his work entitled, drs 
Magna Lucis et Umbra. It farther 
appears that the laft-named learned 
Jefuit produced a fenfible heat, at 
a competent diftance, by plane 
mirrors, which he caufed to reflect 
upon the bodies that he would fet 
on fire. The method which he 
made ufe of is very fimple: he 
caufed the folar rays to be directed 
by men, and with equally as much 
precifion as the ingenious machine 
contrived by M. de Buffon can 
procure. Itis probable that this 
very fimple method of father 
Kircher is, in faét, the moft cer- 
tain to ebtain the greateft effect ; 
but it fhould be remarked, at the 
fame time, that it will be requifite 
to obtain a very great number of 
individuals to affiftin the operation, 
as the great mirror with facettes 
of Buffon is an affemblage of 160 
plain tinned glaffes, fix inches in 
width by eight in height. 

The perfect execution of fuch 
an inftrument is not within the 
means of fuch naturalifts as could 
the beft make ufe of it; its effects, 
however, are connected with faés 
that are but very imperfectly known, 
M. Buffon made it his bufinefs to 
enquire how much the light of the 
fun lofé by reflection at different 
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diftances, and what are the fub- 
ftances that reflect it the moft juftly 
and forcibly. He found, firlt, that 
tinned glaffes, when they are po- 
lifked with a little care, refleé& the 
Jight more perfeétly than the moft 
polithed metals, and even than the 
compound metal made ufe of in 
the fabrication of telefcopical mir- 
rors; and although there may be 
two reflections in the glafies, one 
on the furface and the other in the 
interior, they, notwithfianding, give 
a light more vivid and clear than 
the metal which produces a colour- 
ed light. 
[To be continued] 
ene: © — 
A CURE FOR SAND-CRACK IN 
HORSES. 

T is policy as well as humanity 
to ftudy the removal of thofe ma- 
ladies and infirmities incident to 
that noble and ufeful animal the 
horfe. There is fearcely a dil- 
eafe in the veterinarian’s catalogue 
which more incapacitates this va- 
luable creature from performing the 
labour to which he is difpofed, than 
the fand crack in one or more of 
his hoofs. By daily work, without 
remedy, it generally becomes worte 
and worfe; infomuch that the fif- 
fure will extend fo deep, as to oc- 
cafion blood to ooze out from it 
almoft every ftep he takes ; and not 
unfrequently the evil runs into what 
is denominated a falfe quarter. 

The owner of fuch a horfe may 
be affured of removing this griev- 
ance altogether by only carefully 
paring away the ragged part of the 
hoof down as near as poflible to 
the fleth or quick, wafhing the open- 
ing with foapfuds, and, when dry 
again, applying with the point of a 
feather a little of the folution of 

‘the cawjlicum lunare, This appli- 
cation being made every day or 
every other day, and on the inter- 
mediate one a little melted yellow 
bafilicon in the fame manner, will 
infallibly cure it, by uniting the 
fiefh and hoof in a hard found ci- 
catrix, The writer-of this article 
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has faved a high fpirited eftimable 

mare by thefe means, ‘and - thefe 

only. who had fo bad and bleeding 

a fand-crack on her off fore-foot, as 

to make it a matter of confidera- 

tion whether her throat fhould not 
be cut, from motives of tender- 
nefs to the animal. He may there- 
fore fay of his receipt, with con- 
fidence and truth 
ProsatcM Est. 
a —— 

AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF A VOY- 
AGE TO THE CAFE OF GOOD 
HOPE, 

(Extra& of a Letter addreffed to one of the 
Publifhers of La Decade Philojophique, 
dated on board the Marengo, on the 30th 
Floreal, year XI, in the road of Simon’s 
Bay, Cape of Good Hope.) 

WE fet out on the 15th of Ven- 
tofe from Breft, and arrived at the 
Cape of Good Hope, in Simon’s 
Bay, on the 18th Floreal. We had 
a very favourable paflage. On quit- 
ting Breft with a ftrong eaft wind, 
which increafed to a hard gale in 
the night, our fquadron became in 
part feparated, Of fix veilels, we 
could only perceive three on the 
following day. The frigates la Belle 
Poule and la Semiilante kept fieadi- 
ly in the track of Le Marengo, the 
veffel on which I am aboard. Some 
days after, the Belle Poule, in which 
the maritime prefect had embarked, 
was ordered to proceed firft, and 
on a feparate track. The Semillante 
kept company with us. We found 
at the Cape the frigate /’ Atalante, 
which left Breft about four and 
twenty hours previous to our de- 
parture, The merchant thip named 
La Cote D'or, with the 18th light 
battalion on board, arrived in Si- 
mon’s Bay the day before yefter- 
day. She ftopped fome days at 
Tenerifle: we only mifs the {mall 
merchant fhip La-Marie Frangoije, 
which has doubtlefs been forced to 
ftop at fome port for refrefhments. 

At the Cape, our reception from 
the Dutch was with all the marks 
of honour: we found there a gar- 
rifon of three thoufand Europeans, 
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and a fuperb corps of cavalry. 
Thefe troops, but lately arrived from 
Europe, make a fine appearance, 
and are under the firicteft difcipline. 
The Cape Town is extremely well 
defended; and every thing an- 
nounces that the Hollanders are 
refolved to preferve and vigoroufly 
to defend this point of the globe, 
fo very important to commerce. 

After having promenaded the 
town, I became anxious to vilit the 
environs. Cultivation did not ap- 
pear to me to be fo flourifhing and 
fo well attended to as in France; 
the fruits and leguminous plants, 
although of the fame fpecies, are 
inferior to ours, But if ever I felt 
regret from the circumftance of 
having only a partial knowledge of 
botany, I will allow that it has 
been in this country. Nothing can 
be more agreeable than excurfions 
to the plains and the neighbouring 
mountains. Accompanied by the 
botanift gardener, whofe appoint- 
ment we owe to the nomination of 
M. Thouin, I have made a pedef- 
trian journey from Falfe Bay to 
the Cape, about feven or eight 
leagues diflant from each other, 
wherein we pafied our time in 
making a collection of plants and 
in killing birds for prefervation. 
We have particularly remarked 
many fpecies of the protea ; among 
others, the fhrub called with us 
larbre d'argent and the grandiflora; 
a prodigious number of the erica, 
feveral of which are not to be found 
in Europe; the fpecies bearing the 
name fof inidia, of diofma, of phi- 
lica and of penea, with a multitude 
of other fpecies, which would 
doubtlefs be confidered as valuable 
acquifitions in France, although we 
may be already in pofleffion of all 
the genera. It gave me pain, how- 
ever, to find the famous garden be- 
longing to the Dutch Eaft India 
Company in fo deplorable a ftate. 
The Englith, knowing that they 
were fhortly to evacuate it, did not 
abandon it till they had carried 
Vou, Il. 
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away every thing they thought pro- 
per. Itis in contemplation to re- 
eftablifh this garden ; but for this 
purpofe, a gardener fhould be fe- 
leéted, fuch as the one that now 
accompanies us, whofe merits are 
fuch as to render a pupil of the 
fame fchool defirable here. 

I have likewife made a collection 
of fome mineral earths, the greateft 
value of which is, that I have ga- 
thered them from the Table Moun- 
tain, where, indeed, we collected 
our fineft plants. One of my mi- 
neral fpecimens is very rich in iron 
ore, The abuve mountain has not 
yet, however, experienced the fate 
that our journals have affigned to 
it; only certain fcarped ftones, 
fapped or rent by time, have been 
detached from it, as is frequently 
the cafe in other mountains. Here 
refts the matter of fact. I had 
been told that I fhould find in the 
interior of the ores belonging to 
this mountain portions of copper, 
lead, filver, and gold; but the great 
want of combuftible materials 
would render altogether impracticas 
ble the exploitation of fuch mines, 
even admitting that they were in 
reality to be found. 

Although we can perceive around 
the habitations a great number of 
very beautiful oaks, pines, and 
poplars; yet thefe appear to be 
the offspring of cultivation: they 
are not indigenous; and the tim- 
ber of certain ligneous plants, fuch 
as the protea, is but barely fufficient 
for the drefling of victuals; and, 
indeed, wood, in general, is very 
dear here. 

I regret much that time has not 
allowed me to make a voyage, or 
tour, into the interior, to vifit the 
nations of the Caffres, and of the 
Hottentots, We have not yet feen 
the Dutch governor, who, at this 
very time, is on a journey to thofe 
countries, 

The above obfervations are all 
that the little time we have pafled 
here haye permitted me to make, 

Uu 
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We are now on the point of fetting 
fail for Pondicherry. We are only 


detained here by the contrary winds, 
which, however, are never of long 
duration in this region. 

J 


Surgeon-Major at Pondicherry. 


ANSWERS TO THE HISTORICAL 
AND PHILOSOPHICAL QUES- 
TIONS. 


QUEST.I. Which are the moft 
important epochs between the efta- 
blifhment of monarchy in Ifrael, 
and the dedication of Solomon’s 
temple ? 

Thefe epochs are, the appoint- 
ment of David as a facceffor to 
Saul, his aétual fucceflion to the 
throne of Judah, the infurreétion 
againft him under his fon Abfalom, 
and the acceffion of his fon Solo- 
mon to the throne. 

The appointment of David as a 
fucceffor to Saul took place in the 
year 1063 before Chrift; at which 
time a prophet went, by divine 
appointment, to the houfe of a man 
of Judah, and there anointed his 
youngeft fon, who was employed in 
keeping theep, to be the future king 
of Ifrael. ‘This was done during 
the life of the fovereign, whom he 
had previoufly anointed with the 
confent of all the people; and in 
the ordinary courfe of human af- 
fairs might be conftrued into an ac 
of high treafon againft the ruling 
monarch. The conftitution, how- 
ever, of their government was not 
formed upon the plan of thofe in 
modern days. Though Saul had 
been appointed the fovereign, it by 
no means followed that his fons 
fhould neceffarily fucceed to the 
throne ; and, as he had proved him- 
felf unworthy of the command, by 
difobeying the orders of him who 
was by the original conftitution of 
the nation the fovereign of Ifrael, 
the fetting of his family afide be- 
came a juft warning to the fucceed- 
ing generations, 
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The fucceffion of David to the 
throne of Judah took place in the 
year 1055 before Chrift, when, up- 
on the death of Saul, David, who 
had been a fugitive, returned home 
to his own tribe, and having there 
gained a party, and, befides, being 
at the head of a fet of warriors 
mutually endeared to each other 
by various acts of prowefs, he was 
able to refift all the foree which the 
fon of Saul, at the head of the 
eleven tribes, could bring againft 
him. This fon, called by contempt 
Itk-bofheth, or a man of difgrace, 
was evidently a weak perfon, inca- 
pable of holding the reins of go- 
vernment. The lofs of his father, 
with that of the chief men of Ifrael, 
in battle againft the Philiftines, had 
much weakened the ftrength of the 
kingdom, and gave to David a fa- 
vourable opportunity of ingratiat- 
ing himfelf fo with the leading men 
of his own tribe, that, by the time 
that Saul’s fon had in fome degree 
fetuled the affairs of his own king- 
dom, and could take meafures for 
attacking the rebellious David, the 
latter was fufficiently ftrong to de- 
fend himfelf; and a civil war took 
place, which raifed the reputation 
of David, and made the other party 
anxious to fee him in pofleflion of a 
throne held fo unworthily by the 
then poffeffor, Affaffination at the 
end of feven years deprived the fon 
of Saul of the throne and his life : 
the remaining defcendants of Saul 
were unable to cope with the rifing 
power of their antagonift ; and the 
prophecy of Samuel was accom- 
plithed, by the thepherd mounting, 
with the acclamations of all the 
tribes, the throne of the united king- 
doms of Ifrael and Judah, 

David had been inured to hard- 
fhips from his youth. He rofe to 
greatnefs by his merits. It was, 
therefore, natural that he would 
confer, rather than receive, honour 
from the throne on which he was 
now feated. His warlike difpofi- 
tion led him to free his people not 
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only from the abject fubjection un- 
der which they had been to the Phi- 
liftines, but to carry the horrors of 
war into their dominions, and thofe 
of his furrounding neighbours. He 
made tie name of Ifrael refpected, 
and extended his dominions on 
every fide. But his own paflions 
fubdued him at one time, and made 
him forgetful of the high honour 
‘which he had attained; and do- 
meftic calamities rendered at an- 
other the poffeffion of the crown 
uncertain. His fon Abfalom, his 
beloved fon, created for him the 
greateft vexation, and his conduct 
was the moftatrocious. He placed 
himfelf at the head of an infurrec- 
tion againft his father in the year 
1023 before Chrift, drove his father 
from the capital, committed the 
moft difgufting atrocities, but re- 
ceived in battle the due punithment 
for his crimes. The unhappy fa- 
ther fcarcely looked upon the re- 
gaining of his crown as an objec 
of fatisfaction, fince it was attended 
with the lofs of this rebellious fon, 
to whom, notwithftanding his de- 
merits, he was more attached than 
to any of his other children. 
Solomon afcended the throne up- 
on the appointment of his father 
in the year 1015 before Chrift. 
The eaftern nations do not con- 
fider primogeniture in the fame 
light as the nations of Europe: and 
the word of the reigning monarch 
eftablifhed the fucceflion to the 
throne. But this appointment is 
not always acquiefced in by the 
other children, and tumults fre- 
quently arife, and murders take 
place, before the fuccefior has ob- 
tained a quiet and indifputable pof- 
feflion. ‘This was the cafe in the 
acceflion of Solomon; and the lait 
days of David were embittered by 
domeftic difputes. He had, how- 
ever, taken fuch ftrong meafures 
for giving force to his appointment, 
that the difficulties in the way of 
Solomon were ealily overcome, and 
his father refigned his breath in the 
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fulleft confidence that the appoint- 
ment would do him honour. 

Queft. Il. To what reflections do 
thefe epochs give rife ? , 

We are too apt to judge of every 
thing by a ftandard which we have 
laid down for ourfelves ; not confi- 
dering that other nations may be 
very far from attributing excellence 
to our inftitutions. But, if we err 
frequently in making comparifons 
between one ftate and another, how 
much greater muft be that error, 
when we appreciate by our fland- 
ard the wifdom of the divine ap- 
pointments? Saul was unworthy 
to retain his poft, becaufe he had 
difobeyed the divine command : his 
family, therefore, fo lately raifed, 
was doomed to as fpeedy a down- 
fall. The choice of a fuccefior 
baffles the rules of human pru- 
dence: A man of great connec- 
tions, of great military prowefs, or 
civil prudence, would have been fe- 
leéted by modern ftatefmen to fill 
the future throne. Inftead of this, 
the prophet, whofe maxims, inde- 
pendent of the divine influence, 
were the fame as other men’s, was 
furprifed that not one of the fons, 
whom he had fuppofed qualified for 
the employment, was to be felect- 
ed, but that the youngeft, a lad 
employed in the fields in keeping 
fheep, was the chofen heir to the 
throne. This lad was, however, 
poflefled of that energy of fpirit, 
that goodnefs of heart, which re- 
ally dignify the human charac- 
ter, and qualify the poffeffor of 
them to fill with honour the moft 
important ttations of life. Without 
them, all the pride of birth, the 
pomp of rank, the glare of wealth,. 
the ftrong arm of power, are either 
idle toys for children, or mifchiev- 
ous engines of oppreflion: but man 
is carried away by deceitful im- 
prefions, and dignifies moniters 
with higi-founding titles, who ought 
rather to be ftigmatifed as the bateft 
of wretches. The appointment of 
David teaches us, that God’s ways, 
Uu2 
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are not like our ways, nor his 
thoughts like our thoughts: whilft 
we are foolifhly looking only upon 
outward appearances, he looks up- 
on the heart, We are led away to 
things without a man, which are 
potieffed by the foolith oftener than 
by the wile, by the vicious oftener 
than by the virtuous, which are 
things of a fickle and uncertain te- 
nure: the Supreme takes a very 
different view, and a rational being 
is an object of his praife, for the 
qualities that belong to the rational, 
not the animal charatter. 

2. What God has appointed 
cannot be withftood; and this is 
true not only in facred hiftory, 
where his name fo frequently oc- 
curs, but in the hiftory of every 
nation, in which it is the delight of 
the hiftorian to have it always ex- 
cluded. ‘The thepherd lad, anointed 
to be a king, could not fee by what 
means he was to afcend the throne, 
The reigning fovereign was power- 
ful, and had a family: the lad’s fa- 
mily was of no repute, and he was 
the youngeft of feveral fons, who 


might rather be jealous of than for- 


ward his pretenfions. An oppor- 
tunity was, however, offered of dil- 
tinguifhing himfelf: an act’ of fin- 
gular prowefs made his name known 
to all his countrymen, and the 
fhepherd lad was the theme of every 
poet’s fong, and his name refound- 
ed in the chorus of the warriors.— 
A way was now open to him to 
high honours: he became the fa- 
vourite of the fovereign, and foon 
after the mark of envy and jealoufy, 
He knew that he was to aicend the 
throne, yet he was not juftified in 
any act againfi his lawful king to 
obtain it: and fo far from its ap- 
pearing to be within his reach, he 
foon found himtelf an outlaw, and 
compelled to take every precaution 
for his fafety. His valour brought 
around him a number of follow- 
ers: with thefe, in the deferts and 
mountains bordering upon Ifrael, 
he led a wandering life; and, by 
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hardfhips and difficulties, was taught 
the art of governing a people,— 
There he was prepared for any fa- 
vourable opportunity, which might 
prefent itfelf, for obtaining the ob- 
ject which he was deftined to ac- 
complifh. An opportunity had 
been offered to make him known to 
his countrymen: his conduét had 
correfponded with the impreflions 
then made: another opportunity, 
though full of calamity, removed 
many of his difliculties, and the 
defiruétion of the fovereign, and 
great part of his family, taught the 
nation to look up to the warrior 
fhepherd for a more noble and au- 
fpicious reign. He rofe by degrees, 
and, at laft, the wifhes of all the 
people centered in him, who had 
been previoufly felected by Divine 
appointment for their fovereign. — 
Thus great qualities, aided by fa- 
vourable opportunities, made, with- 
out choice, the thepherd’s lad a fo- 
vereign. Great qualities, in other 
parts of the world, and in different 
ages, have raifed the meanett of 
men to the higheft pofts; but their 
path has been moiftened with blood ; 
and too rarely do we find greatnefs 
of mind united with goodnets of 
heart. 

3. The appointment of David to 
the throne was intended for great 
and important purpofes, but not to 
exempt him from the calamities of 
human life. He was a great and a 
noble character, but not perfect: 
and he difgraced his rank and the 
divine choice by crimes which he 
expiated only by the deepeft re- 
pentance and the bittereft afflic- 
tions. He bafely robbed one of his 
generals of his wife, and more bafe- 
ly fecured his ill-gotten prize by the 
detiruction of the butband. A long 
train of calamities brought his 
crimes continually to his recollec- 
tion, and we reflect, with afionifh- 
ment, on the reverfe of bis fortune. 
Driven from his throne by his be- 
loved fon, he heard that his haram 
was violated, and the greateft in- 
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dignity offered to him which an 
eaftern prince can fuffer. Strange, 
then, is the objection which infi- 
dels make againft the character of 
David, as if he could not be a man 
pleafing to God; when it is evi- 
dent that he was not pleafing to 
him for his crimes but his virtues, 
and that,when he was guilty of vice, 
his former privileges by no means 
exempted him from punifhment, 
which was inflifted on him with no 
lefs feverity than on other mortals, 
We may derive a ufeful lefion on 
the weaknefs of human nature ; but 
when we read the reverfes in Da- 
vid’s life, we fhould be careful how 
we attach blame to the Divine ap- 
pointment. Highly favoured as he 
was by God, he received no per- 
miffion to indulge in vice; and 
kings may learn, from this exam- 
ple, that their throne cannot, nor 
ought it to be fecure, when it is 
{tained by crime. 

4, David was a warrior, and ful- 
filled the prophecy given to Abra- 
ham, by conquering every nation 
whofe territories had been promifed 
to his defcendants, and fecuring to 
them the poffetlion of the holy land. 
He evidenced his zeal tor true reli- 
gion, but was forbidden to erect a 
temple in its honour; and this was 
referved for his fucceffor. As Da- 
vid had been felected from a nus 
merous family, he could not him- 
felf feel a prejudice in favour of 
primogeniture ; and-he would na- 
turally fix on one whofe difpofi- 
tions feemed moft to accord to the 
purpofes which were to be fulfilled, 
But this mode of felecting a fove- 
reign is by no means a proof of its 
excellence. In many cafes it may 
fucceed ; but as a general rule it 
may be productive of more evil 
than good to mankind. The xra 
is, however, of great importance. 
We have heard much of the age of 
Auguftus, the age of Leo, and the 
age of Louis the Fourteenth, Each 
has difplayed many monuments of 
genius. ‘lime has deprived us of 


many in the age of Solomon; but 
the writings which he himfelf has 
left, and the temple which he con- 
ftructed, afford us every reafon to 
believe that it was not furpaffed in 
glory by any age celebrated in pro- 
fane hiftory. David’s choice was 
thus confirmed by the wifdom and 
glory of his fucceffor, who was a 
peaceable fovereign, and made his 
country flourifh by the arts of 
peace. But fo glorious a fucceffor 
was not the only promife made to 
David: he was an emblem only of 
much greater glory in a future heir. 
Solomon erected a temple to the 
worhhip of the only perfon who can 
be addrefied with divine honours: 
but it was frequented by, compara- 
tively fpeaking, a {mall community. 
He was a peaceable fovereign, but 
this peace was confined to a few 
nations. His temple was magnifi- 
cent, but it was compofed of pe- 
rifhable materials, and in a few 
centuries the whole was levelled 
with the ground, ‘The future king, 
promifed tv David, will poflefs a 
kingdom of the fame extent with 
the earth: he will be the prince of 
peace, as giving peace to all man- 
kind : no fragile temple will he raife 
to his God, for it will be in the 
heart of every man; and willing 
praifes will then be paid by the 
univerfal chorus of mankind to God 
and his king. 

Quef. II]. Which are the moft 
important epochs between the re- 
formation and the deftruction of the 
Spanifh armada ? 

Thete epochs are, the acceffion 
of Mary to the throne, that of Fli- 
zabeth, and the feizure and execu- 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots. 

The acceffion of Mary to the 
throne is an important epoch, be- 
caufe it threatened the total de- 
firuction of the proteftant religion, 
and the revival of all the childith 
follies and abfurdities of popery,.— 
Mary’s legal claims were difputa- 
ble; but fhe had greater pretenfions 
than any one defcended from the 
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tyrant Henry the Eighth; and, in 
fpite of her attachment to the then 
prefcribed religion, the was pro- 
claimed queen in July 1553. 

The detettable reign of Mary was 
of thort duration; and the king- 
dom, fick of her cruelties, rejoiced 
wt her death, and faw with the ut- 
moft fatisfaction her fitter, a prin- 
cefs diftinguithed by her talents and 
Jove for the proteftant religion, af- 
cend the throne in the year 1558, 
The unaffected fatisfaétion the ex- 
prefied on receiving the bible, pre- 
fented to her in her proceffion thro’ 
London, was an afjurance to her 
Jubjects that the horrors to which 
they had been accuttomed, under 
the pretence of religion, would no 
longer be perpetrated, and that 
fome regard would be paid to that 
great right of a-rational being, li- 
berty of confcience, 

Glorious as was the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, fhe was not exempt from 
faults, and her reign was ftained by 
a dilyraceful ation, too fimilar to 
thofe which every age witnefles in 
the lives of fovereigns. In Mary 
Queen of Scots fhe beheld a rival, 
fuperior to her in perfonal, and her 
equal in literary, accomplifhments. 
This unfortunate queen took refuge 
in England in the year 1568, and, 
inttead of a protector, found in her 
relation a cruel and relentlefs per- 
fecutor, Her efcape from a fac- 
tion in her own country terminat- 
ed ina prifon! Years did not abate 
the malice of her rival; and in 
1587 the fubmitted to her fate, and 
with the utmoft fortitude loft her 
life under the axe of an execu- 
tioner. 

Que. 1V. To what reflections do 
thefe epochs give rife? 

When we refleét on the character 
and condu€t of the tyrant Henry 
the Kighth, the fluctuations of reli- 
gion in bis time and the time of 
Edward the Sixth, and the eafe with 
which every thing that had been 
done in thote reigns was overturned 
by the-crucl and bigotted Mary, 
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we are apt to entertain a very bad 
opinion of our anceftors, and to 
impute to them a volatility of dif- 
pofition, which feems fcarcely com- 
patible with the general habits and 
difpofition of our country. Reli- 
gion, or rather fuperftition in thofe 
times, employed the thoughts of all 
ranks, who were compelled to take 
a part in thofe difcuffions with 
which an ignorant and indolent 
priefthood had filled the world.— 
Wickcliffe had introduced many 
good principles ; and, by tranflat- 
ing the bible into Englifh, had open- 
ed the eyes of many perfons to the 
errors which were eftablifhed in the 
church. The ferment in Germany, 
occafioned by the preaching of Lu- 
ther, was on this account more 
fenfibly felt in England than in moft 
other countries; and this country 
was prepared for the fatal blow 
given by the tyrant to the Roman 
fee, by which its fupremacy was 
denied, and the upholders of fa- 
cred mummery, the monks and fri- 
ars, were annihilated, The feizure 


of their property gratified the ava- 


rice of the tyrant and his courtiers; 
and in the mean time the lower 
orders, freed from their fpiritual 
chains, began to imbibe truer fen- 
timents of religion. The tyrant was 
fenfible of many follies in the old 
religion, but his nature was incapa- 
ble of feeling the power of the gof- 
pel: he was glad to free himfelf 
from a yoke, which had forely 
galled his predecefiors : but he lit- 
tle thought of reftoring liberty to 
his fubjeéts. Freedom in religion 
might lead to a greater degree of 
liberty in political affairs than was, 
in his opinion, fit for them to enjoy. 
He had made them proteftants ; but, 
in doing this, had transferred the 
power of the pope to himfelf. The 
nation could not in a moment throw 
off all its prejudices; and the fluc- 
tuation in the tyrant’s opinions was 
of fervice to the thinking part, asit 
led them to examine with greater 


attention every fubject which jn 
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turn it was compelled either to re- 
tain or deny. The thort reign of 
Edward the Sixth was not fufficient 
to fettle the faith of the country in 
its new opinions, The majority of 
the monks and clergy, who had 
been fpiritual fubjects of the pope, 
may be fuppofed to be alive at the 
acceffion of Mary; and of thefe 
we cannot doubt that numbers had 
fubmitted to a change rather from 
policy than real conviction, With 
the loweft claffes a change is more 
difficult than with any other: of 
thefe, a very great majority, moft 
probably, retained their antient 
fentiments ; in the higheft clailes, 
zeal is very feldom fervent: and if 
the property which they had ob- 
tained thro’ the tyrannical ufurpa- 
tions of Henry was preferved tothem, 
they would find little difficuity in 
accommodating the new fovercign 
with a change of religion, and fuit- 
ing their behaviour to the fafhion of 
the court. Mary, therefore, on her 
acceffion to the throne had power- 
ful fupport: the refiftance to her 
wifhes muft be feeble, both becaufe 
fuch refiftance would bring with it 
the imputation of treafon and re- 
bellion; and the proteftants did 
not, if they had the with to reiift, 
form a fufficiently compact body to 
carry their defigns into execution. 
Every thing feemed favourable to 
the wilhes of Mary: fhe was fe- 
conded by a very great body, per- 
haps the majority of her fubjeéts : 
yet the failed in her endeavours.— 
The charm was broken—the cheat 
had been detected—the priefts could 
no longer play the fame tricks with 
the multitude; and, among the 
middle clafies, there was a vaft body 
diligently employed in reading the 
{criptures, and deriving information 
by an extenfive corretpondence with 
proteftants in other countries. Per- 
fecution is a weapon ready at hand 
for tyrants. Mary wielded it; but 
fhe was conquered by the firmnefs 
and refolution of the martyrs,— 
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Every one who was burned at the 
fiake excited the eompafiion of 
fome among the numerous by-ftand- 
ers: this led to an examination of 
their opinions, and, according to 
the old adage, the blood of the 
martyrs became the feed of tha 
church. Popery was the open and 
avowed religion: but its cruelty 
difgufted many of its own advo- 
cates, and the reign of the bigot 
was of fervice to the truth. 

2, An eminent hiftorian has made 
a conjecture, that, if the Saracens 
had been victorious on their irrup- 
tion into France, the crefcent would 
have taken place of the crofs on 
our churches, and the dogmas of 
Mahomet would in thefe days be 
received in the univerfities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford with the fame 
facility as the thirty-nine articles, 
The conjecture is ingenious, and 
the hiftory. of mankind feems to 
give it fanction: but another con- 
jecture may excite equal fpecula- 
tion. What would have been the 
confequence to England, if Eliza- 
beth had been of the fame religion 
as Mary? The univertities would 
of courle be popifh, and the parith 
churches filled with popith priefts. 
The higher orders would nominally 
have been of the fame religion, aad 
the loweft orders moft bigotted for 
a time to it: but itill it is proba- 
ble that a great body of the middle 
orders would have continued pro- 
teftants, and, like the diflenters of 
the prefent day, have prevented re- 
ligion from being degraded into 
mere form and ceremony. ‘I'he 
prefent ftate of religion in this 
country may give us a clue to our 
queftion. If the loweft clafles, 
thoufands upon thoufands, are 
every year quitting the eftablithed 
church, and cleaving to mectings 
of various defcriptions; in the 
higher claffes indifferentifm is the 
prevalent maxim: in the univerfi- 
ties, the opinions which were for- 
merly held in the higheft reverence 
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are little noticed ; and the articles, 
to which they fubfcribe, are confi- 
dered more as articles of peace 
than fentiments to which they cor- 
dially adhere, Popery would pro- 
bably have been in a full worfe 
ftate, had Elizabeth given it her 
fanétion: but we may be thankful 
to her, that fhe embraced the bi- 
ble, and gave an encouragement to 
her fubjeéts to make that the rule 
of their faith. If the did not em- 
brace all the tolerant opinions of 
the gofpel, we muft allow fome- 
thing to her previous education : 
fhe kept the clergy very much with- 
in bounds, and, compared with her 
fitter, was an angel of light. They 
who in thete days retain their pre- 
judices on the emancipation of the 
catholics, and the repeal of the teft 
acts, would fcarcely have been fo 
tolerant in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and Mary as one of thefe queens, 
and might probably have equalled, 
if not furpatied, the other in bigotry 
and cruelty. 

3. ‘The breach of hofpitality is 
acrime which derogates much from 


the highett virtues; and Elizabeth, 
in feizing the rival queen, who had 
fled to her for protection, fhewed a 
littlenefs of mind, and a weaknefs 
of policy, fcarcely to be expected 


in fo great a character. Whatever 
were the crimes committed by Mary 
in her own country, the was not 
accountable for them to anether 
fovereign: and if protection was 
not thought proper, fhe might at 
leatt have been permitted to feek a 
refuge in another kingdom. But 
hiftory teaches us, that the moment 
a fovereign has quitted his throne, 
every thing he retains he holds up- 
on avery precarious tenure. What- 
ever may be the theory of the di- 
vine right of kings, it is certain 
that in perilous times it is little re- 
garded by either fubjects or fove- 
reigns. Whilit Elizabeth was reign- 
ing in the kearts of her fubjects, 
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and held in the higheft veneration 
by furrounding nations, the unfor- 
tunate Mary was pining away 
eighteen years in melancholy cap- 
tivity. She was tried for her life, 
fentenced to death, and executed. 
We have witneffed the outcries of 
nations on the trial of a fovereign 
by his fubjeéts: what ought, then, 
to be our /entiments on the conduct 
of Elizabeth to Mary? England 
has been the theatre of extraordi- 
nary actions. In the courfe of three 
centuries, four fovereigns have been 
made an example of the change- 
ablenefs of human affairs : of them, 
two were depofed, and two fuffered 
death by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. Richard the Second, and 
James the Second, loft their thrones : 
Mary Queen of Scots, and Charles 
the Firft, loft their lives on the fcaf- 
fold. Private individuals may hence 
learn to be better fatisfied with their 
own obicurity. 

Que. V. Where does the fun ap- 
pear to be the longeft above the ho- 
rizon? and how long is the time 
from the fun’s firft appulfe to the ho- 
rizon to its total departure from it ? 

The day is of the fame length at 
all times of the year to thofe who 
live under the line. As we go from 
the line to either pole, the length 
of the day is more than twelve 
hours in fummer, and lefs than 
twelve hours in winter: and when 
we are between either pole and the 
arctic circles, the day is more than 
twenty-four hours long in fummer ; 
and in winter, the night is more 
than twenty-four hours long: ex- 
actly under the poles the day is 
longer in fummer than in any other 
parts of the earth; and the day at 
the north pole is longer than the 
day at the fouth pole. ‘The exact 
length of the day at either pole 
cannot be afcertained, for feveral 
caufes confpire to make the fun ap- 
pear longer above the horizon than 
it is fuppofed to be by the books,— 
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At the north pole the centre of the 
fun would, independently of thefe 
caufes, appear on the horizon next 
year at fifty-feven minutes patt 
twelve at night of the 20th of 
March ; and, gradually rifing higher 
above the horizon till forty-nine mi- 
nutes paft ten of the twenty-firft of 
June, would then as gradually de- 
feend, till at thirty-fix minutes pat 
twelve of the twenty-third of Sep- 
tember it again appears upon the 
horizon. ‘The length of day, then, 
at the north pole is from this caute 
@ hundred and eighty-fix of our 
days, twelve hours, and thirty-three 
minutes. 

But the day, to the inhabitant of 
the north pole, begins the moment 
the rim of the fun touches the ho- 
rizon, which will be nearly feven- 
teen hours before the centre of the 
fun touches the horizon; and his 
day ceaies when the upper rim of 
the fun again touches the horizon, 
which will be about fixteen hours 
and twenty minutes after the cen- 
tre of the fun is on the horizon. 
Thus the length of the day at the 
north pole is increafed by the addi- 
tion of thefe two intervals of time, 
and becomes a hundred and eighty 
feven days, fifteen hours, and feven 
“minutes. 

Another caufe will lengthen the 
day ftill more, and that is refrac- 
tion, by which the fun is made to 
appear above the horizon fome 
time before it is really above it; 
and this quantity of time cannot be 
afcertained by us, till we know 
what is the nature of the refraction 
at that place: and another circum- 
ftance will alter our calculation, of 
which, at prefent, we are in equal 
ignorance. This is the fhape of the 
earth at the north pole, which we 
have every reafon to believe is flat- 
terthanattheequator. Of courfe, 
as thefe two things are not known, 
the queftion cannot be completely 
anfwered, 

As the day is longer at the north 
than at the fouth pole, the length 
You. IL 








of the twilight will be fhorter at 
the former than at the latter place ; 
and perhaps it will be found, by 
the experience of fome’ future age, 
that a fummer’s refidence in either 
place is not fo difagreeable as we 
are apt toimagine. Tow the fa- 
fhionables would choofe to divice 
their time in thefe regions, we leave 
to their imaginations; but a grand 
dejeuné would of courfe begin three 
months after the time that the vul- 
gar fit down to breakfaft. 

Que. VI. It is fiated in page 
625, vol. 1, Univ. Mag., New Se- 
ries, that the following is an eafy 
mode of meafuring the contents of 
a pipe. Square the diameter. in 
inches, and the product gives the 
number of pounds of water in every 
yard length of pipe. Upon what is 
this rule founded? 

A cubic foot of water is found 
to weigh one thoufand ounces, and 
ina cubic foot are feventeen hun- 
dred and twenty-eight cubic inches. 
—The cubic inches in a yard of 
pipe, the diameter of whofe bore 
is one inch, is found by multiply- 
ing the area of a circle whofe dia- 
meter is one inch into thirty-fix, or 
the length ofthe pipe. Now fuch an 
area is equal to 3,1415926x¢4: 
for, if the diameter of a circle is 
an inch, then its circumference is 
3,1415926 inches; and the area of 
every circle is equal to the furface 
found by multiplying the number of 
inches in its furface into one-fourth 
of the number of inches in the dia- 
meter. Hence the cubic inches in 
the yard of pipe are 3,1415920x 4 
X30; and we find their weight, by 
the rule of three, thus— 

1728 } 10007 13,1415926 x1. x56: weight; 
that is, 

144 § 1000° °5,1415920x1%3 $ weight; 
thit is, 

48 § 1000° °S,1415926 x4 § weight; 

Therefore the weight is equal to 
3141,5926 785,3981 98,1747 

4x40? Of “Gg OF Gg 
or 16,3024 ounces. 

‘The weight, then, is not exaétly 
one pound, but fo near to it, that 

XX 
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in rough calculations it may be 
taken fur a pound: but one pound 
and four-tenths of an ounce is the 
weight nearer to the truth. The 
weight of a yard of any other liquor 
is found by multiplying 16,3624 
into the number expreffing the fpe- 
cific gravity of that liquor. If great 
accuracy is required in afcertaining 
the weight of liquor in a great 
length of. pipe, a greater number of 
figures muft be taken to exprefs the 
circumference of a circle, which 
Van Ceulen has calculated to fe- 
venty-two figures. 


Queflions to be anfwered next 

month, 

Which are the moft important 
epoch between the building of 
Solomon’s temple and the building 
of the fecond temple on the fame 
{pot ? 

To what reflections do they give 
rife? 

Which are the moft important 
epochs between the deftruction of 
the Spanith armada and_ the exe- 
cution of Charles the Firfi? 

What is the reafon that the time 
between the fun’s rim and centre’s 
appulfe to the horizon in March at 
the north pole is greater than the 
time between the fun’s centre and 
rim’s appulle ‘© the horizon in the 
month of September ? 

Whence did the French obtain 
the hint of the utility of their pre- 
fent meafures? can they be uni- 
verfally adopted? and is it likely 
that we fhall from them acquire 
the knowledge of the figure of the 
earth? 

eerie —— 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
CEPTED LETTERS. 


INTER- 


THE letters which have fallen into 
the hands of the French by the cap- 
tureof the outwaid bound Indiaman, 
the ddmiral Aplin, and which the go- 
vernment of France bas ordered to 
be publified in retaliation for the 
fame thing done by us with re- 
fpeét to their Egyptian communi- 
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cation, has operated like a bomb- 
fhell fallen through the roof of a 
houfe, and burfting on the convi- 
vial table of a numerous party. It 
has created a confufed and wild 
fiare in the faces of thofe who, 
before, courtier-like, wore a conti- 
nued fmile. Banquo’s ghof did not 
more alarm and difturb Macbeth 
than the fecond fight of thefe for- 
midable letters. They have made 
the hair of certain  wife-heads 
“ ftand on end like quills upon the 
fretful percupine ;” and created a 
coldnefs in the feemingly warm 
breafts of friendfhip, “ which was 
not fo before.” 

Of their political effe&, they are 
calculated to do but little: what- 
ever it is in amount, it maft be 
unfavourable to the chara@ter of 
poor old England: which epithets 
furely we may apply to our coun- 
try without beimg retorted upon, 
Will we pay its debts? It is la- 
mentable that the policy of a great 
nation like ours fhould be in any 
manner brought into quefiion or 
difcuflion by the babbling and que- 
rulous epitiies of a handful of old 
miniliers, and old women. ‘Thefe 
letters are given in a mongrel kind 
of language, confiructed upon the 
grammar of no country on earth; 
having becn firft tranflated from 
their native Englifh into outlandith 
French, and done again into Eng- 
lit by God knows what country- 


man, As an inflance of grofs mif- 
conception, in page 32 of the 


French, and 60 of the Englith, 
{peaking of the good fenfe of the 
nation, we find ‘ dont cependant 
il n’y a pas beaucoup,” rendered 
“of which it has not-as yet had much.” 
Remercie is interpreted as difmiffed, 
This is tranflation with a witnefs, 
Rotten borough is printed Bullen, 
Borvoug, cum multis aliis, of the 
fume ipecies of blunders, But the 


barbarous mangling of titles ftill 
more dilplays the illiterate capa- 
city of the would-be French trant- 
If it were from pure res 


lator. 
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publicanifm that he did not know 
what to do with a Lord, we might 
find fome excufe for him in this 
particular, as well as in his Mr. 
fuch-a-one, Efquire, &c. &c. The 
meaning, however, of all thefe let- 
ters can and will be made out with- 
out the aid of a decipherer; and 
we are forry to fee Mifs Lydia 
Macdonald write to her fitter, 
* God blefs our armies, and make 
our fuccefs equal to the defire we 
feel of extirpating from the face of 
the earth a monfter fo greedy of 
human blood!” Mifs Lydia muft 
be confidered a better patrivt than 
Chriftian, and will be thought to 
contemplate the affairs of politics 
more than thote of religion. 

The flirtation between Henry 
Wellefley and his noble relation 
the Marquis. including Lord Caf- 
tiereagh, leflens their own cha- 
raéter, and lets down that of the 
nation at the fame time. 

Thefe intercepted letters will not 
afford the gratification the reader 
in England expects from them. 
Though a great many other letters 
muft have been captured with the 
fhip, the editor, or Bureau de tra- 
duction, no doubt, only printed 
thofe which were confidered as beft 
calculated to anfwer the view of 
their petulant ruler. Some of them, 
indeed, are of importance in more 
than one point of view. In a let- 
ter from one of the perfonages 
above mentioned [Henry Wellefley 
to his brother], after {peaking 
of the mortal diflike Mr, Pitt has 
at lait entertained for Mr. Adding- 
ton, the writer fays, “ he divided 
the Houfe, and the refult of that 
divifion aftonifhed every body ; yet,” 
(he adds) “I neverthelefs think, as 
many others do, that it is impof- 
fible things fhould long remain on 
their prefent footing, and I believe 
that Pitt will return to office in the 
courfe of the year. This makes 
me with that you fhould be on the 
{pot, to form part of the new mi- 
niltrv, which would then be excel- 


lent, if Pitt were at the head. What 
do you think ? You wonld be able 
to obtain every thing you wilh in 
regard,to India, and, if you thought 
proper, to return again as Gover- 
nor General.” 

“* Pole has been with Addington 
to fpeak to him of me, and he has 
promifed to me, that he will con- 
fult Lord Caftlereagh on the means 
of forcing the Directors to reward 
me for my fervices in India. I 
however expe nothing from them. 
I am, &c.” 

John Nixon to Thomas Kegley.— 
“ All the country is arming, on ac- 
count of the invafion projected by 
Bonaparte, which he will certainly 
attempt. But the fate of the ine 
vading army is, I believe, fixed ; 
they will be all cut to pieces, or 
drowned, after one or two actions, 
—Rebellion has jhewn itfelf anew 
in Ireland: that country is in a 
horrible ftate; but we mutt not be 
furprifed, when we have at the 
head of affairs fuch a fool as Mr. 
Addington, That rafcal O'Connor 
was feen in Dublin, but has not 
yet been taken.” 

Thus it will be feen to what a 
fubaltern kind of warfare two great 
nations have defcended. It is time 
that the folid underftanding of 
Europe interfered to put a ftop to 
it; or that a great perlonage among 
ourtelves could Le perfuaded to 
forego his prejudices, and cclled 
and unite the fierling fenfe of Eng- 
land in a mafs, to_keep down the 
childifh ebullitions of a too much 
humoured adverfary, and thereby 
fecure to our pacific neighbours 
that tranquility we fo much ftand 
in need of ourtelves, 

~~ Le 
For the Infpector. 
MR. EDITOR, 

MUCH has been already faid, 
and many difputes have arijen, on 
the prupriety of allowing {chool- 
boys what is called pocket money. 
In the opinion of many it is a mott 
baneful cuftom, and attended with 
Xx2 
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dangerous confequences: others 
think it an affair of no confequence, 
and many never give themfelves a 
thought about it. Yet, trifling as this 
fubject may appearto be at firft fight, 
{ am perfuaded that, if we examine 
it thoroughly, we fhall find that it 
is not in reality fo. In my opi- 
nion, it greatly concerns the wel- 
fare of youth in general. I have 
often revolved this matter very 
ferivufly in my mind, and give it 
as my decided opinion, that pa- 
rents fhould afford their children 
an allowance (whiltt at fchool) as 
large as they can fupport, without 
detriment to ther finances, and 
will offer the following reafous for 
thinking fo. Firft, I think that a 
boy who has never been in the pof- 
feffion of money can hardiy know 
the value of it. He will therefore 
come into the world entirely igno- 
rant in this particular, and will be 
expofed to all the cheats and im- 
politions, to which, on firft entrance 
on the ftage of life, youth is too 
much expofed. Secondly, A boy 
without money invariably contracts 
an obfequivus and cringing obedi- 
ence to another perhaps lefs than 
himfelf, who has a competent fup- 
ply of money, and from his po- 
verty faves up every penny he 
can get hold of, which habits 
grow as he grows, and will in time 
have an entire dominion over him, 
fo as to pervade every part of his 
conduct. 
There are other reafons which, if 
I deemed it neceflary, [ could men- 
tion; but I think I have faid 
enough to convince any one of 
what 1 have propofed; namely, 
that depriving boys of a moderate 
fhare of money hurts them more 
than if they had been too liberally 
fupplied. X.C. 
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P.S. Ifany one of yourcorrefpond- 
nts would be pleafed in the next 
Magazine to offer his objections to 
what I have faid, I fhould be ex- 
tremely obliged to him, as it is a 


ubject 


which nearly concerns 





Yo. 10. 


many as well.as myfelf, and on 
which I with to make up my mind 
with perfeét eafe. 





THE INSPECTOR. NO. X. 

Be niggards of advice on no pretence, 
For the worft avarice is that of fenfe. 
To the Infpettor. 

Thou! to whom the world unknown 

With all its fhadowy thapes is fhown; 

Who feeft appall’d th’ unreal fcene 

While Fancy lifts the veil between; 

Ah, Fear! ah, frantic Fear! 

I fee, 1 fee thee near ! 

I know thy hurried ftep, thy haggard 
eye: 

Like thee I fart, like thee diforder’d fly, 

For, lo! what monfters in thy train ap- 
pear! _CoLtrns. 
Str, 

THE paffion of the mind, which 
is fo glowingly, and I may add fo 
terrifically, depicted in the preced- 
ing lines of the poet, may rank 
among thofe, which, when fuf- 
fered to gain an afcendancy, 
moft deteriorate human happinels, 
and paralyle the nobleft exertions 
of the foul. When fear feizes upon 
aman, he not only magnifies real 
dangers, but imagines them where 
they are not; being at the faine 
time unable to cope with the one, 
or to penetrate the i!lufion of the 
other, Nor is it only that it im- 
pedes the active energies of a man ; 
it pofiefies a characier even more 
formidable and deplorable. Lan- 
guage can ill depict the thoufand 
horrors which wait upon the tteps 
of him who, in his infaney, has had 
his mind enervated by the undue 
influence of this paflion; for it is 
to be obferved, that youth is the 
period when the mental faculties 
acquire that fulceptibility of fear, 
which fometimes ftrengthens with 
increafe of years. I {peak here 
more particularly of what may be 
termed groundle/s fears or appre- 
henfions ; the germs of which are 
afiuredly fown in the feafon of in- 
fancy, by employing that paffion 
infiead of any other corrective. Pa- 
rents, guardians, and nuifes, as is 
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well known, too often adopt this 
method to exert an authority over 
thofe who are under their care, 
not reflecting upon the immenfe in- 
jury which they do to the intellec- 
tual faculties of their victims, It 
may fometimes indeed happen, that, 
asa child grows up, if he be en- 
dowed with a ftrong mind, he fuc- 
ceeds in fhaking off the fhackles 
jmpofed upon him while in the nur- 
fery ; but this is an event not often 
to be expected, for it requires no 
eommon energy and refolution to 
diveft the ‘* thadowy fhapes” of 
fear of thofe attributes which ig- 
norance and credulity have acced- 
ed to them, and, by the mere force 
of reafon, to convince the mind 
of the abfurdity of its apprehen- 
fions. It more frequently occurs 
that the imprefiions of intancy are 
retained through life, and thataman 
becomes the unceafing victim of 
countle{s terrors, to which he can 
affix no name, and for which he 
can aflign no caufe! 

The antients, whofe vivid ima- 
ginations not only gave life but divi- 
nity to whatever they could not 
penetrate the caufe of, placed fear 
gmong the number of their gods. 
‘Tullus dedicated to it a ftatue ; 
Nome, an altar; Sparta, a tem- 
ple; Thefeus and Alexander in- 
voked this divinity, and bent the 
fubmiflive knee before the new 
idol. 

In the opinion of the moderns, 
who are unacquainted with the 
fairyym of mythology, and are 
more occupied than their prede- 
ceflors in the fearch after truth, 
fear implies plainly the ftate of 
the mind agitated by the apprehen- 
fion of any danger. Whence it 
fullows, that, as danger is a rela- 
live term, fome are more liable to 
fear than others. ‘Lhere are real 
and imaginary dangers. A man 
truly courageous braves the firft, 
ands totally ignorant of the fecond: 
thefe lati, which are the children of 
darknefs and error, increale at every 
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flep, and particularly during the 
wight, when they become unceafing. 
To the man who is tlius intellectu- 
ally weak, fpace itfelf is peopled 
with phantoms, and night hides in 
its darknefs a thoufand beings of 
dreadful form: to him, thunder 
is no longer the effect of natural 
caufes ; the whifpers of the breeze 
are changed into mournful cries; 
and his own fhadow, which is 
merely a privation of light, becomes 
a real body, a purfuing objeé, 
which he files from with terror, 

It is therefore of the higheft im- 
portance to overcome whatever 
may occafion this organic debility ; 
and as it arifes in a very great de- 
gree from firft impreflions, which 
are received in our infancy, it is 
over thefe that we mult watch with 
rigorous attention, 

It appears that reafon, which, as 
it firengthens, diffipates the moft 
cherilhed_ vifions of our youth, is 
unable to overcome the groundlets 
fears occafioned by early impref- 
fions. Man in his riper years, 
and in the maturity of his intellec- 
tual faculties, ellays fometimes im 
vain to view with coolnefs the 
fentiment which he feels; often, 


‘when darknefs furrounds him, he 


tries, but without effect, to fecure 
himfelf againtt involuntary fear. 

Among the means adepted to 
fubdue grown children, as well as 
young ones, terror or fear is 
one of the moft powerful. To 
quiet the obftinate pet when it 
cries, to obtain from the fullen one 
that which we with, we find nothing 
more efiicacious than fear, What 
agency do the tyrants of Afia em- 
ploy ? fear. 

Nurtes, fervants, &c., have an 
inexhauftible repertory of dread- 
ful tales, in which the devil, hob- 
goblins, raw-head and bloody bones, 
&c., play the moit important parts, 
“¢ The village matron, round the blaz- 

“ ing hearth, 
“ Sufpends the iwfant audience with 
* her tales, 





“ Breathing aftonifhment! of witching 
“ rhymes, 

“ And evil {pirits; of the death-bed 
“ call, 

“Of him who robb’d the widow, and 
“ devour’d 

The orphan’s portion; of unquiet 
“ fouls 

“ Rifen from the grave to eafe the 
“ heavy guilt 

“ Of deeds in life conceal’d; of fhapes 
“ that walk 

“ At dead of night, and clank their 
“ chains, and wave 

“ The torch of hell around the mur- 
“ d’rer’s bed. 

“ At every folemn paufe the crowd re- 
* cou: 

“Gazing each other fpeechlefs, and 
“ congeal’d 

“ With thivering fighs; till, eager for 
“ the event, 

“ Around the beldame all ereét they 
“ hang, 

“ Each trembling heart with grateful 
“ terrors quell’d.” 
Axensipe, PlSof Im. B. I,1. 255. 


Children liften to thefe tales 
with anxiety, give to them the 
moft unbounded belief, and load 
their memories with a heap of 
fenfclefs rhapfodies. ‘Their ductile 
Yenfes are powerfully afiected, their 
imagination is inflamed, and dur- 
ing fleep dreadful dreams afflié their 
mind. But what is remarkably 
tingular is, that children love this 
kind of fear, and behold with re- 
eret the hour approach which muft 
terminate their enjoyments. Which 
of us cannot remember the time 
when we have begged to hear a 
very frightful flory? It is well 
known that Pepe, being afked what 
period of his life he leoked back 
upon with moit regret, replied, 
“that, when my nurfe uied to 
frighten me with ftories.” 

This fyftem of terror is likewife 
perpetuated in adolefcence ; and it 
would appear, fometimes, that the 
tutor and the nurfe play into each 
ether’s hands. The former in ex- 


plaining the religion of his pupil, 
infiead of direéting his mind to the 
principles of morality, talks about 
my fieries, refpecting which neither 
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one nor the other underftand any 
thing, and of ‘miracles which have 
a wonderful analogy to the prelimi- 
nary injiruétions given by the nurfe. 
In his fifth year he is amufed with 
the ftories of forcerers and dream- 
ers; at twelve they talk to him of 
the devil, or the angels of darknefs 
and of hell. To the hiftory of 
Gog and Magog, fairies and hob- 
goblins fucceed immediately that 
of the giant Goliah, the evocation 
of the fpirit of Samuel, the temp- 
tation of St. Anthony, &c. &c. 
Ido not fay that they fhould be 
ignorant of thefe facts; but I repeat 
the precept of Horace— 
Non eft his locus. 

It is not therefore to be wonder- 
ed at, that fo many men, who, in 
their infancy, have been worked 
upon by thefe fantaftical and ridi- 
culous relations, fhould prove at a 
more advanced age weak and pu- 
fillanimous, notwithfianding that 
their ratiocinative faculties are 
firong and unimpaired. At every 
age we are naturally fond of the 
marvellous, and it requires a very 
fcrupulous attention, as well as @ 
conttant and. fevere habit of re- 
flection, to be able to deteét the 
illufions of our fentes. There are, 
therefore, few men who in their 
youth have been able to triumph 
over the efleét produced by the firtt 
impreffions they have received. 

if parents, guardians, and every 
perion who may be entrufied with 
the care of youth, would but re- 
flect upon the immenfe injury they 
do in thus imprefling the minds of 
children with horrid and _ terrific 
images, Iam willing to hope they 
would zealoutly employ other 
means to produce that kind of 
fubmiffion trom the child which 
they require. It is furely anevil of 
no common magnitude which ex- 
tends through the whole duration 
of a man’s life; which fometimes 
makes exiftence a burden to him, 
and always incapacitates him for 
apy active fphere, wherein thar 
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kind of indefinite fortitude is re- 
quired which is intended rather te 
guard us againtt probable evils, than 
to carry us through certain dan- 
gers; for the man who is moft 
firongly imprefied with thefe phan- 


‘tacies of infancy would yet march 


to battle with perfect intrepidity, 
though perhaps he might trem- 
ble to crofs a church-yard by 
moon-light. The weakening of our 
minds by fuch ridiculous ftories 
does not produce cowardice in 
moments of abfolute danger; but 
it‘creates that delicacy of impref- 
fion, which magnifies every thing 
that is obfcure into dreadful reali- 
ties ; and as it may not happen to 
one man ina thoufand to march to 
battle, or encounter real danger, 
while he is daily placed in thofe 
circumftances which have a ten- 
dency to create fear in weak minds, 
circumfiances which are attendant 
upon darknefs, folitude, and the 
like, fo the evil of frightening chil- 
dren with fuch ftories is greater 
in proportion to the frequency of 
its recurrence through life. A man 
is deprived of half his chara¢terift- 
ics, who cannot carry into fociety 
a heart not eafily difmayed at petty 
dangers. 
I remain, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
W. M. 
London, OF. 10th, 1804. 
a 
THE BABILLARD. NO, X. 
Come like fhadows ; fo depart! 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Queen Mary. 

THIS excellent Princefs was fo 
compofed upon her death bed, that, 
when the Archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, Dr. Tillotfon, who aflitted 
herin thofe dreadful moments, ftop- 
ped with tears in his eyes, on com- 
ing to the commendatory prayer in 
the office for the fick, the faid to 
him, ** My lord, why do you not 


bd 


g° on? I am not afraid to die! 


SHEFFIELD, 
Duke of Buckingham, 

Was one of the lait noblemen 
who quitted his old mafter James 
II, and replied very nobly to King 
William, who aiked him how he 
would have behaved if he had been 
made privy to the delign of bring- 
ing in the Prince of Orange ? “ Sir, 
I thould have difcovered it to the 
king whom I then ferved.” “ I 
fhould nut then, Sir, have blamed 
you,” was the honourable autwer of 
William. 





Jofeph Scaliger 
Is made to fay, in the fecond 
part of the “ Scaligeriana,” that 
Calvin was a very prudent man in 
not having, in his General Com- 
ment upon the New ‘Teftament, 
meddled with the Apocaly ple. 


Sir John Vanbrugh, 


WnueEwn this ingenious archite& 
had finithed the noble palace of 
Blenheim, Sarah Duchefs of Marl- 
borough faid to him, ‘ Now, Sir 
Jobn, you have built us fo fine a 


houfe, pray who is to make the . 


gardens, and lay out the park for 
us?” “ Your Grace,” obferved 
Sir John very acutely, * fhould 
apply to the beft land{cape painter 
you know.” 





Waller 

On his death bed told Dr. Birch, 
his fon-in-law, who attended him 
in his laft illnefs, ‘‘ That he was 
once at court, when the Duke of 
Buckingham {poke profanely be- 
fore King Charies II, and that he 
told him, ‘‘ My lord, lama great 
deal older than your grace, and 
have, I believe, heard more argu- 
ments for atheifm than ever your 
grace did. But I have lived long 
enough to fee there is nothing in 
them, and I hope your grace 
will,” 
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* Nulli negabinus, nulli differemus juflitiam.” 


Art. XVIII. An Fffay, Medical, Phi- 
lofophical, and Chemical, on Drunk- 
ennefs, and its Effects on the Hu- 
man Body. By Thomas Trotter, 
M.D. 

HE do@or as an author has 
more than once appeared in 

a refpectable light before the pub- 

lic: we feel the more unwilling, 

therefore, to commence our indi- 
vidual acquaintance with him un- 
der any thing like an unfavourable 
prepofiefiion. If we tell him that 
we find fault with the ofteutatious 
title page of his work, he may fay 
we fhew a delire to quarrel with 
him, in limine. We can afiure him, 
however, that we have not a with 
to lefien his juft claim for the ar- 
duoufnels of his tafk, or the praife- 
worthy manner he has executed it. 

Though, to ufe a pun, it cannot 
be called a dry fubject, it is un- 
queftionably a very dui! one ; for as 
drunkennefs cannot be held a dif- 
eafe, the doctor can have nothing 
to do with prognoftics and diagno- 
ftics. ‘The fymptoms of drunken- 
nefs even admit of a very imper- 
fect defcription, Of the concur- 

rent and after effects of this ill 

habit, indeed, the moralift might 

fay as much as the phyfician, 

The doctor tells us that he is the 

firft who has undertaken to treat 

the fubject methodically and fcien- 
tifically, and that he has been 
complimented by certain diftinguith- 
ed perfons of the profeflion accord- 
ingly. ‘There are but few gentle- 
men who would condefcend to fol- 
low the erratic movements of a fot, 
in order to deferibe the czrc/es, the 

Jquares, the triangles, and trapeziums 

his ill directed tieps deferibe ; much 

lefs to watch and enumerate the 


filthy imbecilities that follow 4@ 
beaftly debauch; but, “ Lt ebrius 
interdum imprevifo minget, et aloum 
exonerat,” as the quotation of our 
author runs, did not prevent him 
from fearching all the acceflible 
authorities, antient and modern, for 
the concomitants of drunkennefs. 

Of the philanthropic motive of 
Doctor Trotter in publifhing this 
tract, none can have a doubt; but 
we are not fo fatisfied that the bene- 
ficial effects from it will come up to 
the doétor’s good wilhes. Where 
has he feen moti to prevail the vice 
he would decry ? Why,among the fea- 
men of the royal navy. ‘Then is his 
eflay, tilled with technical words, 
and abounding with Latin and even 
Italian phrafes, calculated to make 
an impreflion on the crew of a man of 
war ? When a midthipman even fhall 
come to his “* Et alzvum exoncrat,” 
it is odds but, at the call of nature 
(in fpite of a reafonable education), 
he tears out the leaf, and illujrates 
the do¢tor’s fa&t in a manner more 
appropriate than refpectful. 

To be plain, then, we think the 
work throughout {cents a little too 
firongly of pedantry. But, per- 
haps, Doctor Troiter, in calculating 
on the effects of thefe quotations, 
fell into the miftiaken opinion of the 
late George Selwyn, of facetious 
memory. And as the dodtor, by 
his allufion to our late medical mi- 
nijier’s recipe of the hop-pillow for 
his illuftrious patient, has con- 
vinced us that he is no enemy toa 
jeu de mots en pafjant, he may not 
be oflended if we, by a thort digref- 
lion, tellhim a little ftory, as we 
conceive, not altogether mal apro- 
pos. Upon the death of the aged 
and amiable Mrs. Selwyn, of Mat- 
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fon, in Gloucefterfhire, her fon 
George would confult Dr. Warner 
about a Latin epitaph for her tomb- 
ftone. The doctor fenfibly ob- 
ferved, that, as the good old lady 
was diftinguifhed for her private 
worth and virtues, it would be a 
pity they fhould be fpoken of in 
a language not underttood by all 
the people in the parifh. On which 
the celebrated punfier replied, it 
was for the effect, the effect, which 
made him fpeak of a Latin in- 
fcription. Dr. W. interrupted him 
by faying, that the recital of her 
good qualities and piety could not 
have the lefs effect for being re- 
counted in a language which every 
one might read. Now, you are 
miftaken, doctor, faid Mr. Selwyn; 
for there’s my houfe-keeper Alice, 
amighty good and religious wo- 
man, will read you for an hour 
out of fome of the books in the 
bible, without changing a mufcle 
in her face; but if the falls upon 
the tenth or any other hard chap- 
ter in Nehemiah, the’ll cry like a 
ehild! 

But to be ferious on a ferious 
topic. ‘The author in his preface 
tells the reader, that when he 
*“ became a candidate for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine, in 
the Univerlity of Edinburgh,” he 
was defirous his inaugural differ- 
tation fhould be fomething that had 
never been noticed by any former 
graduate: when, after much con- 
fideration, he fixed upon ebriety. 
In the fame preface the doctor in- 
forms us, when he had fatisfied his 
mind that it was a proper fubject 
for an academic exercite, he put 
it into:a regular form: Doctor 
Webtier was delighted with it, and 
faid it would be highly acceptable 
to the profeflion, - Dr. Gregory, 
among others, encouraged him to 
think it worthy of future invefti- 
gation. He was atterwards ho- 
noured with the thanks of the Hu- 
mane Society, tranfinitted by Dr. 
Hawes, who obferved that *“ the 

Vou. Il. 


inveftigation of fo important an en- 
quiry, ina regular {cientific man- 
her, was never before thought of: 
it was a fubje@ left, happily left, 
to be ingenioufly executed and 
amplified by Dr, Trotter.” If it 
were our butinefs to criticifeon Dr, 
H. as wellas on Dr. T., we fhould 
fay this extract from his letter 
contains a redundance of words as 
well as an abundance of compli- 
ment, 

Dr. Trotter divides his fubjeé 
into the following heads: 1. De- 
finition of drunkennefs.. 2. The 
phenomena or fymptoms of drunk- 
ennefs, 3. In what manner vinous 
fpirit affects the living body.— 
4. The catalogue of difeafes in- 
duced by drunkennefs; and, 5. 
The method of correcting the ha- 
bit of drunkennefs, and of treat- 
ing the drunken paroxyfm. Into 
thefe heads occafionally he intro- 
duces fuch remarks as arife out of 
the fubject. The author com- 
mences his firft chapter by faying, 
‘** In medical language, I confider 
drunkennefs, ftrictly ipeaking, to 
be a difeafe.”” We, who do not write 
in the fame language, have a dif- 
ficulty to make that fo clear to 
our readers, But we will not con- 
teft the matter with the learned au- 
thor, The definition might adimit 
of much difpute; for we are 
aware that in law language it may 
be faid that a drunken man is a 
diforderly man ; to have a diforder 
is to have a difeate, ergo drunken- 
nefs is a difeafe. 

But call it what you will, the 
name cannot be too bad for habi- 
tual drunkennets ; and Shakefpear 
is right when he puts thefe words 
into Caflio’s mouth—‘ O! thou in- 
vifible fpirit of wine, if thou batt 
no name to be known by, let us call 
thee—Devil!’ ‘The author, aware 
of the difliculty of fixing on any 
invariable fymptoms by which 
drunkennefs may be denoted, 
endeavours (and properly fo) to 
point out the aflinity which the 
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paroxyfms of it have with other 
affections. Thefe he defcribes as 
fluctuating between delirium and 
coma, There is a medium point 
between thefe two extremes, which 
he defcribes in the following fen- 
tence. 

“ It is certainly no uncommon 
occurrence to fee an inebriate who 
can neither walk or (nor) fpeak 
exercife fo confiderable a degree of 
mental power, as to recollect every 
circumfiance that pafles; yet fo 
confcious of his inability to move 
without flaggering, that he cun- 
ningly watches the opportunity, 
when unperceived by his compa- 
nions, to take his leave.” The 
firft effets of wine, as our author 
defcribes them, are more inviting 
than forbidding; for, he obferves, 
they are accompanied by an inex- 
preffible tranquility of mind, and 
livelinefs of countenance: the 
powers of imagination become more 
vivid, and the flow of fpirits more 
fpontaueous and eafy, giving birth 
to wit and humour without hefita- 
tion. Dijipat Evrius curas edaces. 


All anxieties of bufinefs, that re- 
quire thought and attention, are 
laid afide; and every painful af- 
fection of the foul is relieved or 


alleviated. Placed, as it were, in 
a paradife of pleafure, the being 
enly contemplates delightful and 
agreeable objects: the moft promi- 
nent of them are love and defire. 
This, however, is fpeaking only 
efits cordial and medicinal effects, 
when reafonably indulged in: fo 
agreeable a picture ought not, like 
Circe, to invite the beholder to his 
defiruction; nor is it likely to do 
fu, if he attends to that which ex- 
hibits the man in a ftate of in- 
toxication and infenfibility. ‘The 
doctor, very properly, imputes the 
inebriating quality of all liquors 
to the alkohol which they contain ; 
that is, to the pure ardent /prrit 
which is feparated by repeated dil- 
tillations from the groffer parts of 
the fermented liquor, Aftey {peak- 
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ing feelingly of the infirmity of hue 
man nature aflailed in various 
ways, at one time prefented by 
pleafure with the poifonous bowl, 
and at another invited by depreffed 
fpirits to tafte of the exhilarating 
cup, he gives the following touch- 
ing reprefentation. 

“« The foldier and the failor get 
drunk while narrating the dangers 
of the battle and the ftorm; the 
huntiman and the jockey by de- 
fcribing the joys of the chace and 
courfe, Here genius and talent are 
levelled with the duft, in trying to 
forget, in wine, the outrages of for~ 
tune, and the ingratitude of the 
world; while more ponderous and 
ftupid mortals, in attempting to 
feek in the bottle the feelings and 
fentiments of exalted beings, gra 
vitate to their original clay, or fink 
deeper into their parent mud.” 

In painting the fhades and gra- 
dations of the mind’s feature of 
particular perfons over the bottle, 
trom perfect fobriety to the laf 
ftage of intoxication, the doéor 
holds a pleafing and mafterly pen- 
cil. In thofe nice touches, he fays, 
“The foul, as if unconfcious of 
its danger, looks with bodily or- 
gans that befpeak rapture to tho 
deceitful bowl, which carries in its 
draught every fenfation, from the 
pureft perceptions of intellect to 
the laft confufion of thought ; which 
raifes man above the {phere of 
mortals, and ends by bringing him 
to a level with the brutes,” 

He proceeds in his accurate and 
admirable delineation, and fays, 
** When the mind has attained the 
higheit degree of pleafurable feel- 
ing from vinous ftimulus, it is 
wrapt in reverie, which may be 
called a boundary between the 
agreeable fenfations of fobriety 
and the delirious tumults of thought, 
which ufher incomplete inebriation, ~ 
The fyftem has been enough exe 
cited to bring forth pleafurable fen- 
fation, to fubdue pain, and fuf- 
ficient judgment remains to alae 
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lyze the reflections which arife from 
condition of life, fo as to fortify 
the prefent moment againft all the 
intrufive approaches of care or 
forrow. Did the giddy votaries of 
Bacchus but ftop here, fume indulg- 
ence might be granted, that hu- 
man nature thould a while forget 
thofe ills which fle is heir to.” 
This is, indeed, a beautiful difcri- 
mination between the ufe and 
abufe of Bacchus’s gift. Reafon- 
ably enjoyed, it cheers, invigorates, 
and illuminates; beyond that, is 
riot, flupidity, and chaos: to en- 
force which truth the author has 
not inaptly called in a Platonic 
philofopher of Athens: “ Tria ego 
pocula tantum mifceo, illis qui fa- 
piunt; unum fanitatis; alterum 
voluptatis; foporis tertium,” &c. 
Of the intoxicating operation of 
vinous and majt fpirits on the body 
we have a fufficiently clear con- 
ception from daily obfervation and 
contemplation, without entering in- 
to the controverfy whether they 
produce their effect as narcotics 
by a primary or direct fedative 
power, or as ftimulants, and confe- 
quently by an indirect fedative ope- 
ration. He fays, with great truth, 
that “ fome liquors more than 
others produce /oper: porter (for 
inftance), and all ftrong malt li- 
quors, are of this defcription, as 
characterifed by the fwoln and 
bloated countenance, ftupor, flug- 
gifhnefs, drowfinefs, and fleep; 
while gaiety and an immenfe flow 
of fpirits diftinguifh the frifky de- 
lirium from drinking champaigne, 
and fome other liquors. -Obefity 
and fulnefs commonly follow the 
long indulgence of ftrong ale, 
ftrong beer, or porter: the blood- 
veffels would appear to be clogged 
with a denfe blood; and I have ob- 
ferved, in fuch cafes, that the 
drunken paroxyfm lafts much 
longer than when it has been pro- 
duced by any kind of wine, or 
even ardent fpirit diluted or other- 
wile, ‘The fixed air in champaigne 


muft give but a temporary ftimu- 
lus; and the tartar, which is an 
ingredient Yn all wines, probably 
facilitates their evacuation from 
the body by its diuretic quality.” 

He confefles he cannot better ac- 
count for the folution of the drunk- 
en paroxyfm than as follows: 
‘* the ardent fpirit muft either be 
attenuated, diluted, neutralized, or 
evacuated, that it ceafes to have 
effec, It probably partakes of all 
thefe. It is alfo peculiar to the 
living fibre to remain a given time 
in the ftate of excitement only, uns 
lefs a new portion of ftimulus is 


fupplied. But the body does not 


‘immediately return to the former 


condition after the folution of the 
difeafe. It has been weakened by 
exceffive ftimulation ; and it is only 
by the exhibition of moderate fti- 
muli, fuch as pure air, animal 
food, and mental exhilaration, that 
it can refume its former health and 
vigour. The head-ach, naufea, 
languor, and low fpirits, which fol- 
low a debauch, are fo many proofs 
of a debilitated frame.” 

As a collateral fupport to the 
doctor’s way of reafoning, he refers 
to the fyftem of the late Dr. Brown, 
author of the Elementa Medicine. 
The difciples of that man of ge- 
nius, he remarks, have been at a 
lofs to meature or explain the fcale 
of ftimulus or exciting power on 
the excitability, Thus, he fays, 
if you begin at the point of good 
health, and ftimulate a man up to 
any fthenic difcafe, he muft after- 
wards fall to a point beneath that 
at which his conftitutional frame 
ftood before: and in detcending the 
fcale he muft at one period of his 
defcent touch at good heaith, 
This, he rightly obferves, appears a 
paradox, The yellow fever our 
author points out for inftance as @ 
fihenic difeafe in the firft ftage ; in 
tie fecond a mixture of ithenic and 
afihenie; and in the laft truly 
atthenic (he might have faid as 
much of the fimple inflammatory 
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fever), Now, in the defcent from 
one end of the feale to the other, 
he again remarks, the patient mutt 
have been at and pafied the point 
of good health; which cannot, he 
obferves, in reality be the cafe; and 
confequently Mr. Chriftie, who is 
thought to have firlt contrived to 
demonttrate this do¢trine by a ma- 
thematical {cale, fhould, the doctor 
oblerves, have formed it in a 
circle, which would, he adds, have 
exactly aniwered his purpofe. We 
of ourfelves agree that it would 
avoid the error pointed out in the 
graduated ttrait line, though we do 
not fve how it could anfwer all the 
purpotes of demonfiration in this 
ingenious and novel part of the 
fcience of pathology. 

But we are likely to extend thefe 
obfervations to a length far beyond 
our defign ; and, yet, itis a fub- 
ject that comes fo dome to our jire 
fides, if not to our feelings, that a 
little expatiation upon it may not 
be thought tirefome. 

The doétor has taken more pains 
in collecting the fentiments and 
opinions of antients and moderns 
on the fubject than it would feem 
at firft fight to deferve. After 
{peaking of the deleterious ingre- 
dients the brewers intuted in the 
beer, to clude the expence occa- 
fioned by the increaled duty oa 
hops, and elpecially of the opium 
they were accultomed to ule, and 
which parliament charged with a 
new impofi, to heep it out of their 
mafh-tubs, he pathetically fays, 
* While the minitter coli- 
mendably employed in checking 
the nefarious trattic of the brewers, 
be forgot he was wretting from the 
bed of pain and fickneis, by en- 
creafing its price, an article that 
js the latt refuge of our art; that 
fortities the foul againtit the pangs 
ol feparation trom the body, and, 
as it were, prunes its wings for a 
fielt to another world!” 

‘The doctor ‘but flightly touches 
ea thé chemical operation of vinous 


was 
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or other ardent fpirit on the hu- 
man body. ‘ Alkohol,” he ob- 
ferves, ‘* applied directly to the 
animal folid, conftringes and hardens 
it; fufpending its progrefs towards 
putrefaction, when feparated from 
the living body. But it coagulates 
the ferum of the blood, and moft 
of the fecreted fluids.” The doc- 
tor might have added, that this 
torrefactive quality is the reafon 
inflammable vinous fpirit will pre- 
ferve a dead body, but injure a 
living one. We believe, with him, 
that fpirit of wine deoxygenates 
the blood in fome degree, at leaft, 
as he fays, abates its floridity. The 
roty colour of the eruptions about 
the nofe and cheeks of a hard 
drinker, he rightly notes, does not 
dilprove this; it being probable 
that thefe carbuncles attract oxy- 
gen from the air through the cuu- 
cle that covers them, in the fame 
manner as Dr, Prietiley obferves 
venous blood contined in a bladder 
acquires a more Horid colour from 
expofure to his dephlogifticated air. 

Very little fatistaction can be ex- 
pected from that chapter in which 
he deferibes the diflerent efieéts of 
ine briation in different conttitutions, 
or in various countries and cli- 
mates. He exhibits the frifky Sici- 
lian and the phiegmatic German 
in his cups. He holds the mirror up 
to the bilious and the hypochon- 
driac. 

Lut wine will operate upon one 
of thefe lometimes as upon a per- 
fon of an oppofite temperament, 
Yo-night fome fpontaneous a&t of 
benevolence may [pring out of his 
to-morrow they may be 
firongly impregnated with maligni- 
ty. this muft de- 
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And much of 
pend upon the nature of the recent 
occurrences which have befallen 
the drunkard. Inthort, the tran- 
fient delirium of the man in liquor 
multina great meafure refemble 
the full more fleeting reverie of 
the fober man; which is generally 
made up of a coufufed picture @g- 
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amalgam of the vivid fcenes which 
have lately pafled beiore his eyes, 
er of the recent events which have 
ftruck his mind. If, then, as it has 
been faid, that there are no two 
creatures in nature more diffimilar 
than man from himéelf at different 
periods under different conditions 
and circumftances of life, as in 
ficknels and in health, in profpe- 
rity and in adverfity, and all this in 
his fober fenfes, furely we can- 
not expect Ics variety in him 
whom the fpirit of ihe grape, bav- 
ing caught fire within him, has 
lighted up to his fancy more of the 
emotions of pity or of the paffions 
of rage, as the one or other might 
predominate at the inttant. 

Thus it is we are no more fur- 
prifed that a drunkard (whether 
choleric or melancholic) thould 
adopt an orphan as he reels home, or 
draw his {word upon a fervant who 
is putting him to bed. And thus 
it was that an Alexander at one 
time treated the family of Darius, 
his vanquithed foe, with a generous 
tendernefs, and at another ttabbed 
Clytus, his companion and friend, 

The doctor cites feveral in- 
ftances of combujiion of the human 
body from long immoderate ule of 
{pirituous liquors. Among the reft, 
of one related in the tranfactions 
of Copenhagen for 1092, where it 
is faid, 

*A woman of the lower clafs, who 
for three years had wed tpirituous L- 
quors to fuch excels taat the would 
take no other nouriiment, having fat 
down one eventug vi vitraw chair to 
fleep, was coniumed in the night-time, 
fo that next imorving no part of her 
was found but the ikull, aud the ex- 
treme joints of the fingers: all the reft 
of her body, tays Jacobiwus, was re- 
duced to athes,’ 

He has one not lefs furprifing in 
its nature, and which, as well as 
being mentioned in the journals at 
the time, is faid to have made its 
way into the ‘Tranfactions of the 
Royal Society of London. It was 
Telated ay follows ; 
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‘“Grace Pitt, the wife of a fith- 
monger of the parifh of St. Clement, 
Ipiwich, aged about 60, had cuntract- 
ed a habit, which the continued for 
jeveral years, of coming down every 
night from her bed-room, half-dretied, 
to finoke a pipe. On the night of the 
9th of April, 1744, the got up from 
bed as ufual, Her daughter, who 
flept with her, did not perceive fhe 
was abtent till next morning when the 
awoke, foon after which the put on 
her clothes, and, going down ito the 
kitchen, found her mother firetched 
vat on the right fide, with her head 
near the grate; the body extended on 
the hearth, with the legs on the floor, 
which was of deal, baving the appear- 
ance of a log of wood confumed by a 
tire without apparent flame. On be- 
holding this fpectacie, the girl ran in 
great hatte, and poured over her mo- 
ther’s body fome water contained in 
two large vetlcls, in order tu eatingudla 
the fire; while the feetid odour and 
imoke which exhaled from the body 
almoft futfocated tome of the neigh- 
bouis who had baftened to the giri’s 
afiiftance. The trunk was in foie 
meature incinerated, aud refembled a 
heap of cuals covered with white uthes. 
The head, the arms, the legs, and the 
thighs, had alio participated in the 
burning, ‘This woman, it is faid, had 
drunk a large quantity of fpirituous 
liquor, in contequence of being over- 
joyed to hear that one of her daugh- 
ters had returned from Gibraltar, 
There was no fire in the grate, and the 
candle had burnt entirely out in the 
focket of the candlettick, which was 
clofe to her. Betides, there were 
found near the confumed body the 
clothes of a child and a paper fercen, 
which had futtained no injury by the 
fire. The dreis of this woman confift- 
ed of a cotton gown,”’ 


Many other cafes equally terri- 
ble and unaccountable are addu- 
ced of combutiion of parts of the 
body carried on to complete inci- 


neration, while certain members 
of itefcaped untouched. We thall 
not incautioully diminifh the good 
effect the author hoped to produce 
by theie recitals, which otherwile 
we might look upon as of the icare- 
crow kind. We will be contented 
with faying they are marvellous, and, 
except for the intervention of that 
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powerful agent Ughtning, utterly 
unaccountable upon the principles 
of fermentation and ignition. 

Several of the faéts abroad and 
at home appear to be fo well au- 
thenticated, that many will believe 
them, without enquiring into their 
probability. To them the doctor 
makes the following appofite re- 
flection. 

*T fhall confider myfelf happy if this 
picture of the fatal effects of intoxica- 
tion makes an impreilion on thofe ad- 
dicted to this vice, and particularly on 
women, who mott frequently become 
the victims of it. Perhaps the fright- 
ful details of fo horrid an evil as that 
of combuttion will reciaim drunkards 
from this horrid practice. Plutar. h 
relates, that at Sparta children were 
deterred from druukennefs by exhi- 
biting to them the fpeétacle of intoxicat- 
ed flaves, who, by they hideous con- 
tortions, tilled the minds of thefe young 
{peciators with fo much contempt, that 
they never afterwards got drunk. This 
ftate of drunkenne{s, however, was 
only tranfitory. How much more hor- 
rid it appears in thofe unfortunate 
vi¢tims confumed by the flames, and 
reduced to athes! Many men never 
forget that the vine fometimes pro- 
duces very bitter fruit,—difeate, pain, 
repentance, and peatu!’ 


At the end of chapter ITI, the 
doctor cautions againft keeping 
company with drunkards; and enu- 
merates the evils from affociating 
with one. In the next he gives a 
catalogue of difeafes induced by 
drunkennefs ; of thofe which ap- 
pear during the paroxyfm, and thoie 
attendant on habitual intoxication, 
In the former clafs he ranks apo- 
plexy, as brought on by an accu- 
mulation of blood in the veffels of 
the head, thereby comprefling the 
brain, the fource of fenfe and mo- 
tion, while refpiration and the ac- 
tionof the heartand arteries remain. 
Of the latter clafs are ophthal- 
mia, carbuncles, hepatitis, inflam- 
mation of the liver, and a frightful 
tribe of other evils, from the dy/pep- 
fia or indigettion to the all-con- 
fuming tabes and atrophia, where, 
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even with fome degree of appetite 
remaining, the food gives no fup- 
port to the body, and the ap- 
proaches to the grave are filent 
and unwatched, from the mental 
powers being lulled into a ftupor 
the greater part of the time. Lock- 
ed-jaw and palfy march in the 
train of thefe ills, on which the 
doétor fays, “* When affections of 
this kind make their appearance, 
the wretched inebriate has almoft 
finifhed his career of diflipation : 
the filver cord of life is nearly loof- 
ed, and the wheel broken at the 
cifiern.” 

Under the head Madnefs, the 
doétor affirms it as certain, that, 
when the habit of drunkennefs has 
been long indulged in, the ftru€ture 
of the brain becomes injured. In 
confirmation of this opinion he ap- 
peals to Morgagni’s celebrated 
work, De Caufis et Sedibus Morto- 
rum, who has given inftances of the 
fubftances of the brain in drunk- 
ards, which he has diffecéted, being 
much altered. 

So much for the fcience and the 
method difplayed in the dodtor’s 
valuable traét, which we heartily 
with may be univerfally read. For 
ourfelves, feeling, as we do, more 
gratification as reviewers of felect 
works than as auftere critics, we 
will not animadvert on all the little 
overfights which occur in the doc- 
tor’s Eilay. 

But left thefe overfights or inac- 
curacies fhould be thought of more 
fignificance than they really are, we 
would juft obferve, that the author 
fails into the miflake of many hafiy 
writers, by overlooking the true 
nominative cafe, and governing the 
verb by a genitive, when, if thete 
cales happen to be of different 
numbers, there arifes a want of 
concord in the fentence. For in- 
ftance, “But a long train of the moft 
dangerous difeafes are the confe- 
quence of habitual intoxication, ’p.2. 
Perhaps the doctor may fay, that, 
as the nominative cafe is @ noun of 
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‘pumber, he may be allowed to 


make the correfpondent verb fin- 
gular or plural.. Apprifed of 
the objection, and prepared with 
fuch an anfwer, it is neverthelefs 
a negligent, an inelegant way of 
writing, What, however, can be 
faid in excufe for the paragraph in 
the next page? “ But the phyfi- 
cal influence of cuftom, confirmed 
into habit, interwoven with the ac- 
tions of our fentient fyftem, and 
re-acting on our mental part, have 
(has) been entirely forgotten.” 

As well as we defire to difcoun- 
tenance the praétice of interlarding 
with learned fcraps thofe works 
which are intended for popular 
reading, we would condemn the 
coining of new words, when we have 
good old ones to exprefs our ideas 
full as briefly and readily, ‘Thus 
inebriate occurs almoft as often as 
a Latin quotation. This is a bad 
example, taken from the French, 
who do lawfully fay, ‘* Le Mal- 
heureux,” and ‘ Le Mechant,” 
&c. &c. We have, however, no 
neceflity or good metive for turn- 
ing adjectives into fubflantives. Of 
the frequency of Latin quotations, 
it disfigures rather than embellifhes 
fuch a work: befides, fome of the 
fentences in this inftance tend to 
produce a different effect in the 
mind to that which the author 
mainly aims at. Among them, are 
your “ Ditlipat Evrius  curas 
edaces,” and “ fine Baccho friget 
Venus,” &c. If the learned doc- 
ior will not be offended, we will 
ihew him what a modern (the face- 
tious author of Tom Jones) fays 
of frequent quotations from the 
atients, 

“To fill up a work with thefe 
fcraps may, indeed, be confidered as 
a downright cheat on the learned 
world, who are by fuch means im- 
pofed upon to buy a fecond time 
in fragments and by retail what 
they have already in grofs, if not 
in their memories, upon their 
shelves; and it is fill more cruel 


upon the illiterate, who are drawn 
in to pay for what is of no manner 
of ufe to them. A writer who 
intermixes a great quantity of Greek 
and Latin with his works, deals 
by the ladies and fine gentlemen in 
the fame paultry manner with 
which they are treated by the 
auctioneers, who often endeavour 
fo to confound and mix up their 
lots, that, in order to purchafe the 
commodity you want, you are ob- 
liged at the fame time to purchafe 
that which will do you no fervicé.” 
But we will not indulge a fhadow 
of feverity againft fo benevolent an 
author; nay, we will give the bett 
proof that we fincerely regard the 
fault we have been fpeaking of (if 
it be one) as fmall and venial, by 
courteoufly retorting upon the 
door a fcrap of his favourite 
claffic original. 

‘* Hanc veniam petimufque damufque vicif- 

*¢ fim.”’ 
wee 

Art. XIX. An Enquiry into the 

Prefent State of the Military 

Force of the Briti/h Empire, with 

a View to its Re-organization ; 

addreffed to the Right Hon, Wil- 

liam Pitt. By Lieut, Colonel 

R. T. Wilfon, K.MLT. 

SIR Robert Wilfon has diftin- 
guifhed himfelf for his aétive and 
zealous fervice with a foreign as 
well as with the army of his own 
country. Nor is he lefs known for 
his “ Hift. of the Britith Expedition 
to Egypt,” wherein he has brought 
the heavieft charges againtt the moft 
powerful enemy of Britith inde’ 
pendence, by which he has, as we 
underftand, been honoured with 
his efpecial and perfonal denuncia- 
tion. When a man is gifted witha 
peculiar genius in his profeflion, 
and a talent to make that genius 
known, it is no wonder that what- 
ever he does or fays in relation to it 
fhould be looked to with earneft- 
nefs, When the drum beats the 
natiomal preparative, it is natural 
jor the fpectators to fix their eye 
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upon the firft man who fleps for- 
ward with charged bayonet. The 
times are awful, and the enquiry 
which Colonel Sir R. Wilfon has 
inftituted is a ferious, a very ferious 
one. He has not addrefied this 
enquiry, as a writer formerly would 
have done, to the Secretary at War, 
butto Mr. Pitt, whom he confiders 
the oftenfible Secretary at War, 
as he is the oftenfible commander 
in chief of the Cinque Port Volun- 
teers, &c. &c. Ke. 

This enquiry is made up of very 
pointed animadverfions on the or- 
ganization of the army as affected 
by the volunteer fyttem. But while 
our Lords of the Admiralty, and 
Secretaries at War, are felected 
from men who have never feen a 
firft rate man of war at fea, nor 
aman of the enemy in the field of 
battle, inconfiftencies and incon- 
eruitics will ever be difcovered in 
their actions and acts of parliament, 
by profetiional men, ‘To ftand a- 
gaintt this univerfally acknowledged 
evil, it is faid that, by this kind of 
choice, partiality ora fy ftem of favor- 
itifm is avoided, This argument, 
however, has not fo much weight, 
iv thoroughly examined, as might 
appear at firft fight to belong to it, 
Bur favoritifm in a branch of the 
adminifiration is never attended 
with half the evil that a favoritifm 
at the root of government is. The 
firft may indeed throw wealth into 
the pocket of the venal, and ditiine- 
tion on the head of the unworthy ; 
but it cannot, like the latter, throw 
the conftitution and the country 
together into danger. 

The military picture of the coun- 
try is drawn in very fombre colours 
by our author, and cannot fail 
to imprefs every man to whofe eye 
it is held up, with great folicitude 
for our extrication from danger, 

Thofe who have taken up the 
mufket will find that they ought 
not capricioufly to lay it down 
ayain. They muft not be confi- 
dered “ fuldiers for funfhine.” Sir 
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R. W. does not fpeak with much 
refpect of the “‘ heterogeneous fpecies 
of force which compote the mili- 
tary ftrength of this empire,” as 
they are clafied under the heads of 
volunteers, militia, army of re- 
ferve, and regulars. He {miles at 
the terms citizen-foldier and foldier- 
citizen; obferving,* that the brilliant 
fuccefies of the French national 
troops, at the commencement of 
the conteft, have imprefied the ge- 
nerality of all nations with falfe 
notions of the prowefs of an armed 
populace.” He fenfibly remarks, 
that “the change of naine and o 
drefs have (has) deceived man- 
kind,” as well as ‘ the fympathetic 
enthufiafm excited in favour of 
men fighting for liberty.” He de- 
lires, however, that the circum- 
ftance of there being 250,000 regu- 
lar inftructed troops, among whofe 
ranks the volunteers and conferipts 
were difperfed, may he recollected; 
and that, after the firft vear, the 
French army was never augmented 
more than one fourth at a time, 
fo that, in faét, * their volunteer 
battalions were as well organized 
as any in Europe, and as fit for 
fervice.’ 

The firft great mifchief our au- 
thor looks to in profpective is that 
expected to arife trom the lJavith- 
ing of rank among the volunteer 
officers. He obferves, that ‘ few 
gentlemen will condefcend to take a 
regimental commiflion below the 
rank of a field officer;’ and he adds, 
that, if this mitiaken indulgence to 
gratify falfe pride were the only 
bad confequence, it would be la- 
mented that corps were ever regi- 
mented. He favs (and we are 
forry he faysit with fo much reafon 
and truth), that men unacquainted 
with the fecret fprings of govern- 
ment muit be aftonifhed at the 
motives which have influenced the 
legiflature’s confent to grant to 
unprofeflional men titles which the 
rules of the army will not allow 
& an officer under a tix years’ fer+ 
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vice, though he fhould be in real 
fervice all that period. ‘ Actual 
warfare (he writes) being the moft 
ferious of all human operations, 
fhould never be offered as a fubject 
for folly and levity to play their 
antics with, and, when the conteft 
is about te be for fuch an awful 
ftake as our country, private poli- 
tical proje&s fhould never inter- 
fere with the defenfive arrangement, 
much lefs expofe to injury the pub- 
lic fervice.’ He fays it is poflible 
there. may be heaven- born generals 
among the volunteer officers ; and 
Mr. Drake cannot, we believe, deny 
that they may fpring up as natu- 
rally as heaven-born minifters, In 
the French revolution he acknow- 
ledges there arufe great officers 
without a regular initiation into 
the army; but fuch iacidents, he 
adds, do not juftify fo wide a de- 
viation from efiablifhed practice. 
On this topic he puts the following 
cafe. 


‘If the French were once to en- 
trench, there can be no doubt but 
the volunteers might and would then 


diiplay their courage with certain pro- 
fpect of victory; but armed peafants, 
under a proper difpofition, and with 
fupport from the regular army, would 
aflault with the fame gallantry, and 
almoft equal probability of carrying 
the lines. A forward movement of 
that nature is different from field ope- 
rations. Energy, not order, would be 
required from the mafs, and the con- 
teft, hand to hand afterwards, would, 
on every account, be in favour of the 
affailants. But in an extended {phere 
of warfare, when movements mutt be 
made with regularity, notwithftanding 
heavy momentary lofs, battalions mutt 
have not only gallant officers to en- 
courage them by their example, but 
of fome reputation, on whofe fteadi- 
nefs, prefence of mind, and judge- 
ment they can rely, and which quali- 
tics are only to be obtained on actual 
fervice. The bett troops, under dif- 
ferent circumftances, behave very dif- 
ferently: with fome officers they chear- 
fully undertake the moft formidable 
danger ; no afpect of death daunts their 
refolution, nor can carnage throw the 
Vor. Il. 


furvivors into diforder; but the very 
fame troops will prefent a fpeétacle of 
the moft unworthy cowardice, when 
led into aétion by thole for whom 
they entertain no military confidera- 
tion,’ 


Sir Robert does not arrogate 
fuperior courage for the officers of 
the army: he allows the volunteer of- 
ficers to poflefs the higheft feeling 
of honour, having been educated 
in the fame notions of manly cha- 
racter; but he afks, 


* Is not the novelty of attion fuffici- 
ently extraordinary and agitating as to 
require their whole attention for their 
own individual demeanour, without 
expecting from them the refponfibility 
of commanding others? And would 
not the anxiety of the men probably 
terminate in irrefolution and panic, 
when they find themfelves in a new 
danger, without the appui of confi- 
dence to invigorate their minds?—nor 
could they be juftly ftigmatized as cow~ 
ards. Ignorance cannot demand the 
homage which is the right of experi- 
ence. 

* He who ftudies the hiftory of man- 
kind, knows that it requires the power- 
ful ftimulus of example to infule the 
energy of an aétive courage, which 
capacitates men to advance againtt 
danger, when their natural patlions 


“are not operating ; and that the ftrong 


grafp of difcipline and long habits of 
obedience can alone fecure the fteadi- 
nefs of the mafs in perilous exigen+ 
cies. 

He fpeaks of the different efforts 
of the mind, when difptaying an 
active courage, and giving itfelf up 
to inevitable death. ‘ The moft 
abje& people (he remarks) will die 
with calmnefs, nay, with .appar- 
ent refignation ;’ but he inftances 
the rebellion in Ireland as a re- 
markable proof of experience and 
confidence in officers being requi- 
fite ; and he fubjoins to this exam- 
ple the more recent events in In- 
dia for eftablithine the faét, that 
immenfe numerical faperiority and 
equal perfonal courage are una- 
vailing againft troops compofed of 
the fame nations, but officered by 
thofe whofe capacity to command 
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was known to ali who ferved under 
them. 

This being undoubtedly one of the 
moft important topics of -difcuffion 
which has for fome time been offered 
to the public, we will refume it with 
the ample and refpectful attention 
it deferves in our neat number. 





Art. XX. Percical’s Account of 


the Cape of Good Hope, §c. 
[Concluded from page 252, vol. I1.] 
CAPTAIN Percival gives us no 


very high idea of the delicacy of 


the ladies at the Cape, their avarice 
being fo exceflive, that the daugh- 
ters would frequently call out to 
their fathers, when they were afking 
only two rix-dollars for the ac- 
commodation of a lodger, to de- 
mand four. [t is however nothing 
fingular, that, educated as they are 
in the very fpirit of trade, and ac- 
cuftomed from their eaflieft youth 
to behold the afcendancy of gain in 
the minds of all around them, they 
fhould on every occafion difplay 
their attachment to that principle 
which a Dutchman regards as para- 
mount to every other. 

It is impoflible to exprefs the 
fentiments of abhorrence and in- 
dignation which we felt at perufing 
thé account of the treatment fhewn 
by the Dutch towards the unfor- 
tunate Hottentots. It is painful 
and humiliating to behold fo vaft a 
portion of the human race fore- 
doomed to the mott abje& flavery, 
and, when their enfeebled frames 
yield to the inroads of age and un- 
ceafing labour, turned adrift upon 
the world, helplefs and forlorn! 
The barbarity of the Dutch ex- 
ceeds all that imagination can con- 
ceive ; and while our bofoms heave 
with commiferation for the haplefs 
Liottentot, abhorrence and indigna- 
‘tion firuggle to vent themfelves upon 
the difgraceful montters who inflict 
fuch diabolical cruelties ; cruelties 
which are even aggravated by the 
‘barmleéfs, mild, unofeading, and un- 
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complaining difpofition of their. 
victims. Almoft incapable of re- 
venge, the Hottentot of the Cape is 
faithful, obedient, and laborious, in 
{pite of - indignities which might 
roufe the moft patient to retaliation : 
gentle and unaffuming, he rarely 
adopts the language of reproach. 
What, then, can be more deteftable 
than the conduét of the Dutch to- 
wards fuch a race? They feem to 
pofiefs every claim to their com- 
paffion, their humanity, and their 
protection; inftead of which, civi- 
lization has only taught them to in- 
flict more refined barbarities, and to 
ftifle the moft beneficent and praife- 
worthy principles of our nature. 
Captain . Percival confiders the 
fituation of Cape Town as being 
fingularly well chofen, and the 
Dutch as deferving great credit for 
the regularity and convenience with 
which it is laid out. Moft of the 
fireets are wide, airy, and fpacious, 
planted with oak trees entwined in 
each other, which thade the houfes, 
and take off the glare occafioned by 
the reflection of the fun from the 
white houfes, and from the Table 
Mountain, Several of the ftreets 
have fmall canals of water running 
through them, quayed and walled in, 
which, with the regular rows of trees 
and the uniformity of the ftreets, 
have a very fine eflect to the eye, 


“* The ftreets in general are kept in 


tolerably good order. A few of the 
principal ones are paved; the reit, 
though unpaved, are firm and hard, from 
the nature of the fuil, which is a folid 
bed of fandy clay, covered lightly with 
a reddifh gravel. The duft here is ex- 
tremely difagreeable, and flies about in 
aftoniihing quantities. When the fouth- 
eaft winds prevail with violence, one 
can {fearcely fee their way through the 
fireets ; indeed, it is hardly potlible to 
itir out of doors, As foon as the fouth- 
ealt wind makes its appearance in any 
great degrec, every hou‘e is clofe fhut 
up; vet {till this fubtile fand will enter, 
and cover the table and provitions. 
There is fearcely a bit of bread fit at 
thofe periods to be eaten; it is fo full of 
duft, Even the thips in the bay, four 
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er five miles from the fhore, are not 
exempt from their fhare in this nui- 
fance: the fand is foon perceived on 
the repes, which ‘acquire a harih and 
gritty feel in pulling, The roads are 
at this feafon, as it may eafily be ima- 
gined, in a {till more difagreeable ftate. 
A Dutchman would think himfelf in 
danger of being deftroyed if he travel- 
led at that time. The inhabitants, in- 
deed, feemed furprifed at the temerity 
and carelefsnefs of our countrymen re- 
fpecting thofe evils, It is a great pity 
the ftreets of Cape Town were not all 
paved and regularly fweeped; as by: 
this means a great deal of this incon- 
venience might be remedied at a {mall 
expence.” 


There are a Calvinift anda Lu- 
theran church belonging: to the 
Town, both very handfome and 
fpacious ftructures. ‘There is like- 
wife an orphan fchool for children 
belonging to the lower orders and 
to the foldiery. A certain number 
of thefe are annually received, and 
educated at the expence of the go- 
vernment till fuch time as they are 
fit to be put to trades, or placed in 
regiments or public offices. 

The following particulars are 
curious. 


“ Before you venture to explore the 
Table Hill, it is highly neceffary, if you 
are not perfectly acquainted with the 
climate of the Cape yourfelf, to atk 
the opinion and advice of an experi- 
enced inhabitant of the town; for the 
mountain is often fuddenly covered 
with thick clouds, which would prevent 
atravelier from finding his way back 
furtwo or three days, On this ac- 
count it is neceffary to wait tll certain 
appearances of the weather indicate 
that no immediate danger from thote 
clouds is to be expected. The inha- 
bitants of the Cape, from long obler- 
vation, are well acquainted with all 
the fymptoms af the approaching wea- 
ther. ‘The appearance of two re- 
markable clouds over the fusnmit of the 
Mountain enables them, with a great 
degree of certainty, to prognofticate 
what weather will follow. From the 

uarter whence they proceed, their 

rit formation, colour, and the manner 
in which they bend their courfe, a 
Dutchman will tell, with little danger of 
ever being deceived, what will be the 


confequence. He will be able to in- 
form you of an approaching fouth-eaft 
wind, and whether it will be’ violent 
and lafting, or light and pafling. Thofe 
fleecy clouds which envelope the moun- 
tain, and are generally the forerunver 
of a violent fouth-eatt wind, are really 
fingularly and curious in their appear- 
ances, as well as extraordinary in their 
effects, which depend very much upon 
their manner of formation. On the 
firft appearauce of thofe clouds they 
are finall, of a dark bluith colour,‘ and; 
are feen coming over the fummit of 
Table Hill from the fouth, and pafling 
on towards the Tiger Hill in a flow pro- 
greflive manner, gradually increating 
into one vaft cloud which covers the 
mountain; when a terrible fouth-eait 
w.nd immediately enfues. Sometimes 
thefe clouds laft for feveral days together; 
though it often happens that the vio- 
lence of the fouth-eaft wind lafts a 
long time after they difappear, When 
this immenfe body of clouds is formed, 
it is feen defcending and roliing furi- 
oufly down the mountain towards the 
town, which a itranger would imagine 
it was about to enter; and the threateu- 
ing appearance of thefe volumes might 
feem to portend fome alarming conte- 
quences to the health of the inhabit+ 
ants ; but, on being arrived better than 
half way down, this phenomenon va- 
nifhes ; for it never comes within a cer- 
tain diltance of the foot of Table Hill, 
As thote clouds are always the forerun- 
ners of an approaching fouth-eati wind, 
it is a common obfervation with the 
Dutch to fay, when they tee their firft 
formation, § that the Devil is going 
to dinner, and that he has laid the 
cloth on ‘Table Mountain.’ ‘They then 
fhut up their windows and doors, and 
keep in their houfes till the fiorm is 
over,” 

The climate of the Cape is rec- 
koned one of the moft falubrious; a 
point of infinite importance to the 
poffefiors of the colony. It differs 
confiderably from any of thole 
known in Europe or Afia; and 
yet is found to agree remarkably 
with firangers. The weather, like 
the year, is nearly equally divided 
into two feafons, the wet and the 
dry. The former is from March to 
September, fo that the fummer 
commences at the Cape when it 
ends with usin England, The 
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fpring months are from about the 
latter end of September to the 
middle of December: the hotteft 
weather is in January and February. 
The autumn commences about the 
latter end of March, and the win- 
ter months are June, July, and 
Auguft. The approach of winter 
at the Cape is made known to the 
inhabitants by the appearances on 
the Table Mountain. The fouth- 
eaft wind blows lefs frequently and 
lefs violently. The wind changes 
by degrees to north-weft, and at 
firft blows gently; but at length 
increafes to the higheft pitch of 
violence. Heavy rains now begin 
to defcend, accompanied with thun- 
der and lightning, which rarely hap- 
pen at any other period of the year. 

Among the infeéts found at the 
Cape, is the termite, or white ant, 
which infefts the fields and open 
country, and builds nefts in the 
ground, cafting up pyramids ofearth 
from three to fix feet high, of fo 
folid a confiftence, that it is impene- 
trable except to a pick-axe. Thefe 
ants dettroy all kind of wood 
which comes in their way. (Fora 
farther and very minute account of 
this curious infeét, we refer the 
reader to ‘* Golberry’s Travels in 
Africa,” vol. ii, p. 134 et feq.) 

The picture of fociety at the 
Cape, which Captain P. draws, is 
by no means calculated to imprefs 
us with a favourable idea of its 
comforts or elegancies. The wo- 
men pals a lazy, liftlefs, and inac- 
tive life. Little female delicacy is 
to be expected about them: a 
coarfe loofe drefs thrown about the 
fhoulders leaves many parts of the 
perfon altogether expofed. They 
generally go barefooted, and their 
jeet are wathed by the male as well 
as the female flaves; nor do they 
make any ceremony of having this 
office performed before ftrangers, 
They propagate children fat, for the 
firtt ten or twelve years after mar- 
riage; but leave off breeding much 
fuoner than the females of moft 
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other countries. It is not unufual 
to fee eight or nine children all 
born, in regular gradation, within a 
year of each other, adding to the 
domeftic comforts by fqualling and 
domineering over thofe of the 
flaves ; for the firft leffon they are 
taught is their fuperiority over the 
unfortunate Africans. 

As we have already extended this 
article to a confiderable length, we 
muft finifh our extraés from it 
with the following, 


“The flaves of the Malay race are 
tolerably numerous, They are em- 
ployed in many kinds of laborious 
work, fuch as gardening, and attend- 
ing the grounds belonging to the plea- 
fure-houtes round the town; and in the 
kitchens, and the drudgery work be- 
longing to them, They are alfo often 
employed in fithing and procuring fuel, 
This laft clafs of people are extremely 
vindittive, treacherous, and ferocious ; 
implacable in théir revenge, and on the 
flighteit provocation, or imaginary in- 
fult, will commit murder. ‘They are, 
indeed, a fcourge to the people they 
come amongit. When bent on re- 
venge, or irritated at fome fuppofed in- 
fult, they fcarcely ever fail of wreaking 
their vengeance. Many thocking mur~ 
ders have been committed by the Malay 
flaves on their matters and miftrefics; 
not for the purpefe of robbing, but 
merely to gratify their thirft of revenge, 
which nothing but the blood of their 
object will fatisfy, though at the cer- 
tain lofs of their own lives. When 
the Malay has determined on revenge, 
he takes a quantity of opium to work 
himielf up to a ftate of madnefs, when 
he ruthes out with a knife or dagger, 
which is called a kreefe, and, after put- 
ting to death the original object of his 
infernal paflion, he next rufhes at every 
one he meets, till he is at length over- 
powered and taken, which perhaps is 
not the cafe till feveral vittims fall be- 
fore him. Nothing but a lucky thot or 
blow that fiuns him to the earth will 
enlure the fafety of bis opponent, as 
he proceeds with fuch a favage ficrce- 
uefs and impetuotity, that it is reckoned 
a mott arduous and dangerous fervice 
to encounter him in this tiate. This is 
what is called running a muck ; ou the 
flightett alarm of which, every one 
flies before him, and efcapes the bett 
way he can. Whoever kills a Malay 18 
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the act of running a muck, is intitled 
toa very high reward from govern- 
ment; and he certainly deferves it, for 
the moft cool and intrepid are fcarcely 
a match for the Malay, when worked 
to this pitch of defperate madnefs.” 
Upon the whole, we may pro- 
nounce this to be a pleafing volume, 
though certainly inferior in intereft 
and information to Captain Per- 
cival’s former produétion,---“ The 
Account of the ifland of Ceylon.” 
That it contains lefs information 
was to be expected; for after the 
labours of Thunberg, Patterfon, 
Barrow, Le Vaillant, Kolbe, De 
Ja Caille, Sparmann, &c. there 
could not be much left for general 
obfervation; and Captain Percival 
does not pretend to more than 
* defcribing, as they occurred to a 
man of common obfervation, thofe 
feenes and faéts which fell under 
his notice.” This he has certainly 
done with neatnefs and perfpicuity ; 
and though the reader may not 
always derive abfolute knowledge 


from his volume, he cannot fail of 
being gratified, and fometimes -re- 
minded of what he had forgotten. 

“ In docti difcant, et ament meminiffe 

“ periti.” 

Inftances of tautology frequently 
occur, ull they become difgufting. 
Whence this arofe we cannot take 
upon us to fay; but authors fhould 
feduloufly avoid fuch blemithes, for 
they indicate either great carelefs- 
nefs, a paucity of materials, or a 
with to {well out the work by tedi- 
ous repetitions. His political ob- 
fervations on the colonial import- 
ance of the Cape to England, which 
clofe the volume, will not add 
much to our ftock of information 
upon that topic: they are remark- 
able rather for obvious propriety, 
than for depth or comprehenfion; 
telling what has been already told, 
inftead cf bringing forward new ar- 
guments in fupport of a generally 
received opinion. 
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HOSE who ought to be beft 
acquainted with mankind fay, 
that to pretend to reform the flage 
before the nation is an unfruitful 
tafk. The bufinefs of playwrights 
is to get money; and while the 
houfes fill, and the audiences laugh 
at the comicallity of the pieces ex- 
hibited, the managers and authors 
care but little that the fenfible part 
of the town declare it a weaknefs 
to be amufed at the quality of the 
entertainment. A well executed 
fong will drag a piece of three 
acts to the end of its journey ; and 
as books with prints fell beft, fo 
farces with tolerable mufic feldom 
fail to anfwer every thing expected 
from them. 
Gf the performers at both thea- 
tres there is no room to complain. 


They do their beft, and they do 


a great deal. It is probable, how- 
ever, that, if there were. two more 
well regulated theatres in Lon- 
don, there would be a competition 
excited among comedians, which 
could not fail to produce an ad- 
vantage to the public. 

Mr. Ev,iiston, on whom we 
did not mean to be fevere when we 
animadverted on his arrangement 
at his benefit at the Opera Houfe, 
is now permanently engaged at 
Drury Lane ; but at what falary it 
is not eafy to know, fince it is the 
mutual intereft of manager and 
player to fet it down high. 

Of the Inrant Roscius we 
do not hear fo much as was ex- 
pected: perhaps the mountain of 
promife weighs too heavy on the 
head of this inexperienced per- 
former, We with it may be true, 
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that at Birmingham he fhared fifty 
pounds a night with Mr. Macready, 
for both their fakes: at all events, 
we may fafely fay he is a rifing 
aétor. We underitand he is a na- 
tive of Shrewfbury. 

DRURY LANE, 

Sept. 29.—lt would appear as if 
the entertainments of this evening 
were carved out for the military 
part of the town in particular. The 
Soldier's Daughter; The Soldier's 
Revels, and The Deferter, all at 
once! Kelly, who is but partially 
admired, gave every merit to the 
Deferter ; and, to {peak militarily 
on the occafion, every avenue to the 
houfe was clofely befieged. 

Oct. 4.—Mrs. JonDAwN appeared 
with as much of what the French 
call naiveté in the Wedding Day, 
as her fondeft admirers could with. 
‘the aw “ Inthe Dead of the Night” 
was encored with rapturous im- 
portunity. 

Oct. 6.—Curiofity to fee Mr, 


Exxiston perform 4rcher in the 
Beaux Stratagem foon filled this 


theatre. He‘actted the part in a 
fenfible fprightly manner, but we 
hope he will exchange the Bri 
Mone glojs for a higher polih. 

part of Laurette, in Rechard Ceeur 
de Licn, was prettily tuitained by 
a young lady, being her firfi ap- 
pearance. She is of a charming 
perfon and interefting countenance. 
Her voice has fweetnefs, and will 
pleafe more when the fair debutante 
has acquired that confidence which 
a frequent appearance has given 
to every actrefs we have teen, 
except to the amiable Mrs, Hart- 
LEY. 

O@. 8.—A young lady of the 
name of Duncan made her firft ap- 
pearance in the diflicult pait of 
Lady Teaxle, and obtained univer- 
fal approbation. Her air is eafy 
and graceful, her features tprightly, 
and her whole addrefs prepoffefiing. 
She has a moft remarkable fpark- 
ling eye, is of a good fize, and has 
a voice at.once powerlul, clear, and 
fulceptible of the fineli modula- 
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tions. It was impoflible to fee her, 
and hear her fpeak, without recol- 
lecting Mifs Farren, now Lady 
Derby, whom, if the does not 
equal in face, the furpaffes in per- 
fon altogether. Her arms are 
beautifully formed. She played 
the part with a judgement and eafe 
which could only be derived from 
long experience. Her fong in the 
third act was executed with  un- 
common tafte, and was. raptur- 
oufly encored. 

Mr. Matuews in Sir Peter 
Teazle was refpectable; but he 
could not prevent the audience 
from regretting the lofs of King’s 
1uiff and yet gentlemanly deport- 
ment. 

Mr, Exvuiston in Charles Sur- 
face deferved much commendation ; 
but he is not what Mr. Smith was 
in this character. He is, however, 
diligent and deferving. 

Od. 20.—A new farce, called 
The Dah; or Who but Le, was per- 
formed, of fo wretched a compo- 
fition as to dialogue, that, if it 
were not abfolutely damned, the 
performers were in purgatory till 
the curtain was dropped ; which, 
we prelume, conceals the piece for 
ever from the public cye. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

Od. 1.---Mifs Davies, a pupil of 
Mrs, Crouch (which laft lady we 
feldom hear of), made her appear- 
ance left night in the part of 
Phebe Whitethorn, with ciedit to 
her preceptrels as a finger, and 
feeined quite eafy in a man’s attire. 

Od. 5.---Mr. Cook &, on his firft 
appearance this fealon, played Sir 
Pertinaz McSycophant ; and we be- 
lieve this to be his pre-eminent 
character. If Macklin were alive, 
we believe the envy of the player 
would have given way to the admi- 
ration of the author, and both have 
oliered the palm to Mr, Cooke. 

Pizarro was pertormed on the 
Sth; and as Mrs. Sippows played 
Elvira, and Mr, KeMBLE Rolla, it 
is unnecefiary to fay that the audi- 
ence were highly gratified, 
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INFANCY, BY THE REV. Rk. S. 


POkN into day, another being lives! 
Perhaps te flutter out the morning 
hour, 

And perith ete ’tis noon ; or to attain 

Life’s high meridian, then abruptly fink, 

With all its fluth of beauty, to the tomb ; 

Or thro’ a length of years to combat 
pain, 

And all the thoufand croffes of the 
world, 

Up from green infancy to hoary age. 


Already fee! by holy Nature led, 

The infant firuggles to his mother’s 
breaft, 

And all his grief is fatisfied: his finiles 

Grow with his hours, and ere long pro- 
claim 

The mother known, and each to other 
bind. 

Ilis tendril arms intwine the parent 
neck, 

And all its little bofom owns its love. 

Now from his lips ifues th’ imperfect 
fpeech, 

Significant of growing feufe; fair rea- 
fon dawns, 

The mind expatiates, and the foul ex- 
pands: 

Each morning’s fun dilates the living 
bud, 

And gives it room to range, and {pread 
around, 

Artlefs nquiry fpeaks th’ obfervant foul, 

And imitation cultivates the fenfe. 

No longer doves he feek te parent arm 

To guide his way; alone in playful {port 

He moves, fufficient pilot of himielt. 

Yet needs he ftill the mother’s watchful 
eye, 


Or into danger heedlefs he will run, 
And pay the forfeit of a truant tiep. 


To mark and watch each opening of 

the mind, 

Each dawn of fenfe, each fhoot of dif 
pofition, 

How reyuifite the mother’s daily care, 

And obfervation nice! for in a foil, 

Pure as the infant mind, rank weeds 
will rile, 

And fpread ere long luxuriant, if the 
hand 

Of pruning diligence be not employ’d 

In conftant labour to fuppreis their 
growth, 

The mind, tho’ young in firength, and 
poor in thought, 

Takes the impretiion ere the parent 
thinks, 

And needs correction ere the parent 
gives it. © 

Early the feed is fown of good or ill; 

Early the temper muft be made to 
yield, 

Or elie in riper years "twill reafon con- 
quer, 

And into dangerous freedom lead the 
foul. 

The heart rejoices in a mother’s love, 

And ev’n ia contemplation thares her 
joy. 

But fondaefs may be carried to excefs, 

And all excefs :s danger; warm nature 

May furely be indulg’d,nor harm enfue; 

But then to reafon’s laws it mutt fubmit, 

And to imperious duty bend the will. 

For ‘tis a truth by long experience 
taught, 

‘ Miftim’d indulgence may undo the 
‘child,’ 


It is with pleafure we introduce to the acquaintance of our readers the following 
beautiful pieces of Original Poetry, illuftrative of the Perfian Muje, from the 


pen of the late Sir Wuliam Jones. 


They have been firft publifhed from his pa- 


pers by his biographer, Lord Teignmouth, from whofe work we have felected them 
Jor the benefit and amufement of our readers. , 


AN ODE OF JAMI, IN THE PERSIAN FORM AND MEASURE, 


HOW {weet the gale of morning breathes! Sweet news of my delight he brings; 


News that the rote will {oon approach 
Soon will a thoufand parted fouls 
Since tidings, which in every heart 
Late near my charmcr’s flowing robe 
Thence, odour to the rote bud’s veil, 
Painful is abfence, and that pain 


the tuneful bird of night, he brings. 
be led, his captives, through the tky, 
muft ardent flames excite, he brings. 
he pafs’d, and kifs’d the fragrant hem; 
and jatmine’s mantle white, he brings. 
to fome bafe rival oft is ow'd; 


Thou know’ii, dear maid! when tothine car falie tales, contriv'd in fpite, he brings. 
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Why fhould I trace love’s mazy path, 
Black deftiny! my lot is woe, 

In vain, a friend his mind difturbs 
When fage phyfician to the couch, 
A roving firanger in thy town - 
Till this his name, and rambling lay 


4 830NG FROM THE PERSIAN, 


fince defliny my blifs forbids ? 

to me uo ray of*light he brings. 

in vain a childith trouble gives, 

of heartfick love lorn wight, he brings. 
no guidance can fad Jan find, 

to thine all piercing fight he brings. 


PARAPHRASED IN THE MEASURE OF THE 


ORIGINAL, 


SWEET as the rofe that {cents the g gale, 
Bright as the lily of the vale, 

Yet with a heart like fummer hail, 
Marring each beauty thou bearett. 


Beauty like thine all nature thrills, 
And, when the Moon her circle fills, 
Pale the beholds thofe rounder hills, 
Which on the breaft thou weareft, 


Wherec ould thofe pceerlefs flowrets 
blow? 

Whence are the thorns that near them 
grow? 

Wound me, but fmile, O lovely foe, 

Smile on the heart thou teareit. 


Sighing, I view that cyprefs waift, 
Doom’d to afflict me till embrac’d; 
Sighing, I view that eye too chaiie, 
Like the new bloffom fimiling. 


Spreading thy toils with hands divine, 
Softly thou wavefi like a pine, 
Darung thy fhafts at hearts like mine, 
Senfes and foul beguiling. 


See at thy feet no vulgar flave, 
Frantic, with love’s enchanting wave, 
Thee, ere he feek the gloomy grave, 


Thee, his bleft idol ftyling. 


MODERN DISCOVERIES 


AND 


IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, SCIENCES, AND LITERATURE: 


With Notices refpecting Men of Letters. 


Patent to Mr. Dempfler for certain 
Improvements in tke Manufacture 
of C anvafs. 

Tis improvement confifts in ufing 

twine, compofed of two or more 
yarns of prime material, of equal fize 
and ftrength, both for the warp and 
woof: by which means the canvafs is 
woven without ftarch or any other mu- 
cilage whatfoever ; an article is pro- 
duced nearly twice as flrong as com- 
mon canvas of the fame w eight and fine- 
nefs, and with the a: ivantage that its 
threads have an equal bearing on one 
another in all directions, are not liable 
to fplit longitudinally, nor capable of 
rot and mildew, and the canvafs is ex- 
tremely durable. 

Patent to Mr. Atkins for Improvements 
in the Confiruction of Hydrometers, 
and of a Sliding Rule of Correétion 
jor Te mperature to the Hydr ometer. 
‘Tuts improvement cannot be made 

clear in a fimall compas, but feems to 

deferve the attention of perfons con- 
cerned in the fale or dittillation of {pi- 
rituous liquors: and we recommend 


to fuch perfons the examination of it 

at the houfe of the inventor, who is a 

mathematical inftrument maker in 

Fenchurch-ftreet. 

Patent to Mr. Woods for New Me- 
thods of conftruting Stringed In- 
Struments. 

Tuts invention confifts in fixing to 
the firings at one or both ends pullies, 
beams, levers, or other mechanical 
powers; fo that one movement {hall 
etfect the whole or a contiderable num- 
ber of the ftrings, and alter their ten- 
fion, increafing or decreafing it equally, 
or in geometrical proportions, The 
principle on which this is done is ex- 
plained at great length, and with plates 
to make it peripicuous; but the appli- 
cation is,astheauthor fays, “So perfectly 
new, and in fome few parts ¢ apparently 
fo complex, though in itfclf fimple, that 
we are afraid, with him, it wiil occation 
contiderable time and trouble, even to 
one converfant in the bufine!s, before 
he will be able in every refpeét to 
comprehend the defcription of the pa- 
tent.” This, however, thould not deter 
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the lovers of mufic from examining 
accurately the nature of this invention, 
as, if it performs what it intends, how- 
ever great may be the firit difficulty ia 
underitanding it, they will be fully 
compentated by the eafe with which 
they will hereatter keep their inftru- 
ments in tune, 

Mr. Atkins, of Fenchurch-ftreet, 
whofe hydrometer, for which he has a 
patent, merits the attention of both 
the merchant and dittiller, fuggefts an 
improvement on the mode of atcer- 
taining the ftrength of f{pirit, by which 
the revenue will be benefited, and the 
honeft tradefinan Jefs linble to vexa- 
tion from its officers. The language 
now ufed on this fubjeét is known to 
be very perplexed, and founded on a 
variety of ttrange notions, when it is 
capable of being reduced to a fimple 
and definite ftandard, All fpirit is 
found to lie within certain numbers 
denoting {pecific gravity, that of water 
being contidered as 1000. ‘The fi- 
nett alcohol that bas been ever pro- 
duced is at 806; confequently an in- 
jirument that is graduated for the 
degrees between 800 and 1000 will 
ferve for all the purpofes of a trader 
in {pirits or a revenue othicer. Between 
800 and 1000 the legiflature will fix 
its degree for proof tpirit; and then, 
by the inftrument deviled by Mr, At- 
kins, it will be eafily known how 
much a given fpecimen is above or be- 
low this mark. The diiferent duties 
to be paid fur {pirits in their various 
fiates will thus ealily be afcertained, 
the barbarous language of many Acts 
of Parliament be got rid of, and a 
queition of philofophical nicety brought 
to practical accuracy. One to ten 
over proof now is about the {pecitic 
gravity of 9095; ten per cent over 
proof is, however, 907; one to ten 
under proof is about the fpecitic gra- 
vity of 9305; one in feven under proof 
is about 935; one in fix under proof 
is nearly 937; and one in five about 
941; all at the temperature of fixty 
degrees, Infiead of the words now 
uled, the peculiar fpecific gravities 


“might be mentioned, with the duties 


annexed to each, and an explanatory 
Act of Parliament will be futhcient for 


the purpofe. Mr. Atkins’s infirument 


has a fquare fiem graduated with div!- 
fions, reprefenting fpecitic giavitics in 
thoufandth parts of unity, and adjuti- 
éd to the temperature of fixty degrees 
of Fahrenheit. The fide of one item, 
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marked 0, determines the fpecific gra- 
vities between 800 and 850. The fide 
of the ftem marked one determines the 
fpecitic gravities between 850 and 900 ; 
but then a weight marked one mutt be 
fufpeuded on its thank: the third fide 
marked two determines, with a weight 
marked two fixed on the thank, ipeci- 
tic gravities from 900 to 950; and the 
fourth fide, marked three, determines, 
with a weight marked three, the {pecific 
eravities trom 950 to 1000. The divi- 
lions in the feale require great nicety 
in the exccution, as they depend upon 
an harmonical progreflion. 

Tue Board of Agriculture has pro- 
poled the following premiums, A 
filver medal for the moft fatisfa¢tory 
experiments on each of the following 
plants: Wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
peale, beans, tares, buck wheat, tur- 
nips, cabbages, ruta baga, potatoes, 
carrots, partueps, clover, lucerne, faint- 
foin, chicory, hemp, flax, hops. Me- 
moirs to be received on or betore May 
1895, 1806, 1807. A gold medal for 
the greateit number of cattle fiall-fed 
with green food during the whole fum- 
mer of 1805, Account to be produced 
on or before the firft Tuefday in De- 
cember 1805; the fame for 1806 and 
1807. A gold medal for the compara- 
tive effect of certain articles of food 
given to various kinds of live ftock; 
accounts to be delivered on or before 
the firft Tuefday in March 1806. A 
gold medal for watte land, not lets than 
fifty acres, improved to ten fhillings an 
acre. Account fent by firft Tueiday 
in March 1805; the fame for 1806 and 
1807. Twenty guineas for a defcrip- 
tion from actual experiment, on not 
leis than one acre, of bringing into cul- 
tivation, without the ule of lime, not 
lefs than one acre of heathland. The 
account to be produced by the firft 
Tuefday in Maren 1806. 

* De Saufiure has found in the afhes 
of maize, wheat, beans, and feveral 
other plants, a large quantity of the 
phofphate of potafh united to a fmall 
quantity of lime or magnetia. ‘ 

A CONSIDERABLE improvement will 
take place in the difpofition of time in 
the London Dock Warehoufes, and the 
example fet by that company may be 
followed with great advantage by all 
public bodies, No holidays are allow- 
ed there but Sundays, Chrittmas-days, 
Good Fridays, and Faft-days. The 
abturdities of the Romith calendar are 


till too much followed in England, 
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Saints’ days are made the pretext for 
holidays at public offices, and much 
time is loit by perfons who are not al- 
ways aware of thefé circumftances. 
Even the old women in country tov ns 
hardly know them by the tolling of 
the church bell, or the call to a duil 
fermon in a cathedral, 

Dr. Stenhoufe is not deterred by 
the repretentation of danger in the ule 
of the bath for the gout, and he afferts 
that he has lately ufed in a paroxyfin 
Mr, Smith’s air-pump vapour bath ; 
and Mr. Blegborough unites his tefti- 
mony, that nu bad effects are to be ex- 
pected from the application of fteam. 
Dr. Stenhoule relates, that in his pro- 
fellion for twenty years it was his 
practice in America, in the cafe of the 
dry belly-ache, to place the patient in 
a hogfliead partly filled with water as 
hot as he could bear it, and to cover 
the top with a blanket, fo that nothing 
but the head of the patient was left 
out. In this tate he remained till the 
fieam was too cold, and no bad conte- 
quences arofe from his being fleamed. 

Amonc the modes of encouraging 
agriculture, that of giving premiums to 
the beft ploughmen is of great ule. 
An annual ploughing match is held by 
the Stranraer Farmer Society, which 
took place in June, at Mr, Lennow’s, in 


Mark of Inch, upon a plain fallow 
field, requiring the laft furrow previ- 
ous to being drilled for turnips. ‘Thir- 
teen ploughs were fiarted, which finith- 
ed their refpective allotments of about 
a third of an acre between three hours 
aud a half, and four hours fifteen mi- 


nutes. Seven of thefe obtained prizes, 
and the fuciety and a numerous compa- 
ny of fpectators were highly gratified by 
the exertions and {kill of the candi- 
dates. 

Tur Society for the Suppreffion, 
or, as fome call it, the Promotion 
of Vice, has, by its attacks on the lower 
elaffes of the people, and negligence 
of every thing like vice in the higher 
claffes, excited very great attcntion to 
its operations. It appears that the 
profecution in which it was foiled, and 
in which it appeared that the fociety 
had ufed thote arts which a.e the moit 
detiructive of all the benefi’s of focial 
life, has been feduloufly kept from the 
notice of the public. There are doubt- 
lefs many very refpectable perfons in 
this focicty; but it is to be feared that 
thev have been induced to fubtcribe 
from the good intentions manitciied in 
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the title of the fociety, or have bees 
duped by fome bufy meddlers who aim 
at very {ubftautial advantages, from the 
part they take in the fociety. The 
arts ufed by certain members of the 
fociety are, we undertiand, to be laid 
in due time before the public. 

Mr. Frend’s Evening Amufements 
for the Year 1805 are in the prefs, The 
work is conducted on the fame prin- 
ciple nearly as that of laft year, but is 
enriched with feveral plates. 

Tue natural hiftory of the fnipe is 
by no means fufficiently known either 
for the fatisfaétion of the {portiman or 
the natural philofopher, A confidera- 
ble number of thefe birds is bred upon 
the heaths and fens of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, but not fuflicient, it is thought, 
for the great quantity which appears 
on the marfhes from July to October, 
when they difappear till February. A 
focicty of {portimen is formed in Nor- 
folk, to examine into thefe migrations, 
having correfpondents in different 
places to give information of the ap- 
pearance of the bird in their refpective 
difiricts, fo that from the obfervations 
of a few years its general habits may 
be completely atcertained. 

Mr. Vanden Sande makes a beautiful 
and folid blue paint from turntol, by boil- 
ing it with aluin in water ; then firaining 
the liquor through paper, precipitating 
it with the ley of potath, of which a 
fmall excels muft be added to the de- 
compotition of the alum, The depos 
fit is then made into cakes, and dried, 
Acid ingredients would turn the colour 
red, vor muft it be expofed to acid 
vapours till the article on which it is 
uied has been varnilhed, 

Dr. Keutfch has adopted a procefe 
fuggetied by Scheele with regard to the 
ufe of oil in the plague, and contirmed 
by Baldwin in his account of Egypt. In 
the fever common in the Danith Wett 
Indiaiflands, and which is fatal generally 
to Europeans, he has oil rubbed into 
his paticnt, which produces firong per- 
{piration, and checks vomiting, The 
cflect of the friction is increafed by 
adding camphor to the oil. 

Mr. Accum, of Compton Streets 
Soho, has made very confiderable ian- 
provements in his gazometer, which 
deferve the attention of the commer- 
cial as well as the philofophical che- 
Inuit. 

Cuvirr haslately publithed a work 
on the fpecies of animals that have 
been lof. 
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Tue Royal Inftitution propofes to 
eftablith an affay office for the improve- 
ment of mineralogy and metallurgy. 
The fund requifite is eftimated at 40007. 

Tue capacity of the fteam engine to 
be employed to a vatt variety of pur- 
pofes is well known, but in general it 
18 fixed to one fpot. Lately a movea- 
ble one has been employed for cleanf- 
ing Portfmouth harbour, which raifes 


between two or three hundred tons in. 


a few hours, and there is an intention 
of ettablifhing one on the river Thames. 
The immente expente at which the 
truitees of Ramigate harbour are for 
men and horfes dragging about great logs 
and difturbing the mud, may thus be 
employed to a beneticial purpofe, and 
a fieam.engine at the mouth of the 
harbour would foon remove thofe ob- 
fiacles which threaten to render, in a 
great meafure, ufelels an undertaking 
of fuch national importance. ‘The 
fieam engine being directed with eafe 
to any part of the harbour, will deepen 
thote {pots which moft require its aid, 
and aflift the operation of the water 
courtes from the inner harbour. 

Tne following plan for improving 
the founding boards in pulpits is re- 
commended by a perfon who feems to 
have itudied the fubject with atten- 
tion, It is formed on the principles 
of the conftruétion of a mufical inftru- 
ment. ‘The lower furface is to be made 
of thin, well dried, and fibrous red deal, 
which, by means of a tinted varnith, 
may be made of any colour, The up- 
per part, and the fides connecting it with 
the plain under furface, is to be made 
of thin waintcot, of thin mahogany, or 
any other claftic wood, The diftance 
between the two furfaces not to ex- 
ceed three inches, The under furface 
is to be perforated with a tiar, or fome 
ornamental figure, ad libitum ; and 
through the perforation a founding 
poft, fuch as is fixed in a violin, is to 
ke introduced, and this polt will com- 
municate the vibration excited on its 
face to the whole frame of the board. 
The wood ufed mutt be well dried and 
highly varnithed ; its joints accurately 
clofed, and fattened with glue as well 
asbrads. If the board is fufpended by 
a chain from the ceiling of the church, 
it will act with more effe¢t ; and if 
there are no galleries, and confequent- 
ly the found is to be thrown down into 
the church, the under furface fhould 
be concave. The board thould project 
fo far ever the tides of the pulpit, as 
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that no man could {peak from the lat- 
ter without having his head under it. 
The under furface fhould be perfectly 
plane and fmooth, and no mouldings 
fhould project beyond its face or under 
fide. The contriver of this founding 
board, who is a London curate, ob- 
ferves, that nothing could have been 
devifed fo effectually to injure the voice 
of the fpeaker, as the founding board 
at St. Paul’s, at the annual meeting of 
the charity children, where the fringe 
round the board,and the cloth curtains 
behind the preacher, ferved only to 
abforb and deaden, iniiead of inercat- 
ing, the found of his voice, 

A curious quettion has been ftarted 
in the north, which may amufe the 
leifure of divines and others who pay 
attention to fuch iubjeéts, A young man 
eighteen years old, who had been pri- 
vately baptized, came to church with 
his proper fponfors to be admitted, 
conceiving fuch admifiion as a necefla- 
ry ttep previous to his affitting at the 
ceremony of the Lord’s Supper. The 
minifter was puzzled what to do 
upon this occation, as he could not 
find any form adapted to this par- 
ticular cafe; and many, from = the 
omiflion, feem to think any pecu- 
liar admiffion unneceflary for a perfon 
fo advanced in life: others contended 
that the office of baptifin for thofe of 
riper years, omitting the prayer over 
the water, might be ufed. Who thall 
decide when do¢tors difagrec? We 
might afk, what was done to the infant 
when he was privately baptized? and 
the fettling of that qucition may lead 
to fome principle on which the conduct 
of the church towards the grown up 
perfon may be regulated. But fuch a 
difcuflion, we believe, will in this age 
excite very little intereft, 

Tue works of Dr. Jortin are in the 
prefs. Every candid lover of truth 
mutt rejoice at this circumflance. The 
writer was not only a man of great 
learning, but great liberality ; aud it 
has affurded fome furprife that his 
works were not colleéted before this 
time by fome member of his college ; 
a college diftinguilhed by the number 
of perfons who have dared to think for 
themlelves. 

Kornter, of the academy at Peterf- 
burg, is upon a journey into Crim 
Tartary, at the Emperor’s expence, to 
fearch for antiquities. He is accom- 
panied by Kugelgen, an eminent lands- 
{cape painter, 
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Paut Weindell, engraver to the Me- 
dical Academy at Vienna, has obtained 
the perm! iieon of Arc hduke Charles, 
the war minifier, to take drawings of 
the anatomical war preparations in 
the mufeun of the Military Academy, 
and to publith them in coloured en- 
gravings. 

Ar Satka, in Ruffia, a remarkable 
inftance bas been exbibited of mecha- 
nical genius in the perfon of Juda 
Sc harot, who has fimplified the machi- 
nery employed § in driving the bellows 
for the exght furnaces ufed in the iron 
works. ‘They were formerly op 
by fuur wheels, kept m motion by 
large current of water ; now only ene 
wheel is requilite, with half that quan- 
tity of water. Scharof can neithe r 
read nor write, but perions mofi skilled 
in machinery declared that his works 
are not inferior in precifion to thote of 
the moft experienced artift. 

AMMONIATED iron is prepared by 
Dr. Schmidt, by diffoiving muriat of 
ammonia in two ounces of water, and 
mixing it with one drachm of muriat 
of iron in a deliquefcent flate, after 
which the mixture is evaporated to 
drynets, 

Tue world is likely to be enriched 
by a new fpecies of cloathing, which 
is called by Mr. Baudry, des Lozieres 
animal cotton. There is inthe Weft 
Indies a worm very deftructive to the 
indigo aud cafiada plantations, known 
by the name of the caflada worm, or 
fly carrier, produc ed, like the filk worm, 
from eggs fcatte vod by a whitith but- 
terfly. In July the worm is hatched, 
and difplays moit brilliant Variegated 
colours, which in Auguft turn to a 
beautiful fea-green, and is the fignal 
for extraordinary tortures, It is at- 
tacked by Ichneumon flies, which de- 
polit their eggs in the wounds which 
they hav« made in its back and fides, 
The animal remains torpid for an 
hour, after which it becomes ecx- 
tremely voracious, incrcafes in fize tll 
the thes are hatched, and the caflada 
is covered with a thoufand little worms, 
fo that nothing can be perceived of the 
calfada but its head. On hatching the 
eggs, a liquid gum is produced, which by 
coming in contaét with the air, 
flimy and folid. The little 
fecmingly born only to die, work cach 

alittle cocoon or winding-fhe:t, and 
in two hours the caffada appears again, 
molt elegantly cloathed, and duri ing 


1s made 


worms, 
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the operation he was in a fiate of tor- 
pidity. She then gets rid of her en- 
clofure, paffes into the chryfalis fiate, 
fheds lier eggs, and dies, The worms 
contained in the cocoons become 
flies. The cocoon is of a dazzling 
white, and may be ufed as foon as the 
flies have quitted it, being of the 
pureft and finelt cotton, without re- 
fufe or any vilible inferior quality. The 
caflada might be reared hike the filk- 
worm, and it is thought that a very 
plentiful harveft would repay the 
breeder for his trouble, 

Tne pretended antiquity of the two 
zodiacs lately difcovered in Egypt is 
controverted by the Abbe Tetia in 
two differtations. The fubjeét never 
admitted any doubt in the minds of 
the le: urned 1 in England, who all united 
in giving them a date far potterior ta 
the de luge, 

Mr. Shrapnall, of Lewes, lately 
opencd feveral tumuli or barrows on 
the Downs, near Offham chalkpit 
and Mount Harry, in which he found 
feveral fkeletons, all furrounded by or 
covered with large flint ftone. Whence, 
he concludes, that they were raifed 
over the bodies of antient Britons, 

Dover Calile is now one of the 
cumpleteft fortifications in the world. 
As it ftands on a bed of chalk, which 
yields eafily to the inftrument, perfo- 
rations have been made in various 
directions, to communicate with larve 
apartments for troops, and = various 
batterics. No ball frem the enemy 
can now annoy the foldicr in his cate- 
mate, nor in his paflage to the bat- 
teries, as the cafemates and paflages 
the furface of 
ground. In the confiruction of 
arches the engineers have ufed a 
re which gives them a fingular ap- 
pearance, ‘The are is parabolical, from 


are many yards under 
the 
thre 





i fuppoution that this figure would be 
beii adapted to fupport the incumbent 
weight. Mir. Atwood’s excellent trea- 
tife on the contiruction of arches makcs 
us very fceptical on the advantage of 
this figure. 

Trr French National Inflitute has 


prop wofed, as the tubj ject of a prize, a 
theory of the perturbat ons of the 
planet Olbers, The memoir mutt be 
vaiiien in French or Latin, and fent 
before the firtt of Germinal, year 14. 
Tur clats of Natural Philofophy 
has propoted to give two kilogrammes 
of gold, or about 6800 francs, to tle 
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fuccefsful candidate on each of the 
fullowing quefiions. To determine by 
experiment the different fources of the 
carbon of vegetables, To deter- 
mine, by anatomical and Ghentedd ob- 
fervations and experiments, what are 
the phenomena of the torpidity which 
certain animals, fuch as the marmot, 
dormoute, &c. experience during win- 
ter, in regard to the circulation of 
the blood, re{piration, and irritability, 
to enquire what are the cautes of fleep, 
and why it is peculiar to thele animals, 
The aniwers are to be fent in by the 
firft of Germinal, year 13. 

Tur origival capital of the Sierra 
Leone Company wasoriginaily 230,000/, 
The amount of its aifets in England is 

valued at 7,237/ 6s 9d. The company 
loft by the French attack 52,000/. 
Governmeat has voted at different 
times 7,000/, 8,000/, 10,000/, 4,000/, 
10,000/, for the fupport of the civil 
eftablifhment and for public works, 
The directors are nearly the fame now 
as at the origin of the ettablifhment, 
as every cffort to introduce a change, 
as in the Eatt India Company, by rota- 
tion was pertinacioufly refitted. It is 
much to be detfired, that a fair and 
impartial account of the attempts to 
fettle this colony could be obtained, 
and the reafons of its failure inveliti- 
gated. The expenditure of fo large a 
fum of money will put perfons upon 
their guard how they fubfcribe to a be- 
nevolent purpole, till they have afcer- 
tained that the utmoft prudence and 
eeconomy will be employed by thote 
into whofe hands it is entrufied. A 
member of the tloute of Commons 
ftigmatifed the whole of the proceed- 
ings with the epithet of a job; and it 
mutt be allowed, that, if the epithet is 
too firong, the little information that 
2 proprietor, independent of the direc- 
tors, could obtain at any of the pub- 
lic mectings has occalioned fome rea- 
fonable ground for diflatisfaétion. 

Tie Society of Arts has prefented 
the filver medal and ten guineas to 
Mr. Green, of Wetiwratting, Cam- 
bridgefhire, for a very ingenious hand- 
drill for (owing peafe and beans, &c. by 
which they may be fown at the rate of 
a fhilling an acre, and the labour of 
horfes faved, ‘This machine would be 
found very u‘eful by gardeners. 

To remove ink fpotsand i iron-moulds, 
the following receipt has been recom- 
mended. Six parts of crytials of tar- 

tar, three of alum, both in powder; 
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and they are to be ufed in the fame 
manner as falt of forrel. 

Tur Royal Society at Prague has 
propofed the two following prize quef- 
tions: What are the means, betides 
thofe of the police, for putting an end 
to, or at lealt leticning, the various 
kinds of adulteration practifed in re- 
gard to provifions. The fuccefsful 
candidate will receive five hundred 
florins, and four hundred copies of 
his work. ‘To examine and appre- 
ciate all the fources from which mate- 
rials may be drawn to throw light on 
the hiftory of Bohemia, and to point 
out and give a character of the princi- 
pal hiftorical works which treat of 
that country. For this three hundred 
florins will be given, and four hundred 
copies of the work. The memoirs 
mutt be written in German, and fent 
free of poitage to the fecrctary before 
the tirft of January 1806. 

Mr, Taylor, whofe tranflation of 
Plato was to liberally patronifed by the 
Duke of Norfolk, is now een on 
the works of Arifiotle, which he 
propofes to give a pa eM in Eng- 
lith, with the fubitance of the bett 
Greek commentators on thefe works. 

A trarnep Greck is faid to have 
difcovered, among fome ruins in Thef- 
faly, the butts of Ceres, Ariitotle, and 
Anacreon; and near the fame place, 
about fixteen feet under the furface of 
the ground, fome coins of the time of 
Lytimac "wag and feveral columns of 
marble. 

Mr. Lowitz, of Peterburg, recom- 
mends charcoal to be uled as a good 
filter for water. The charcoal is placed 
at one end of a common butt, feparat- 
ed from the other by an horizontal 
falfe bottum perforated with a great 
number of holes, and the water, pailing 
through the {pace filled with the char 
coal, will be purified. Our cooks are 
well acquainted with the advantage of 
this fubitance, when ahare ison the point 
of being unfit for the table, as, by plac- 
ing a few pic ces of charcoal in the in- 
fide, i it will after roaiting taite soe 
well, The application of charcoal i 
this manner in the troughs of water for 
cattle, may, particularly in the dog- 
days, fave them from diitemper. 

AN accurate enquirer after the ca- 
toptrical and dioptrical inttruments 
of the antients, thinks it pollible that 

there was a mirror placed on the Pha- 
ros of Alexandria, in which might be 
feen every town in Egypt, not having 
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any obftacle to vifion interpofed be- 


tween it and the mirror. The wonder- 
ful improvement of the telefcope by 
Herfehell may render this obfervation 
lets doubtful to thofe unacquainted 
with the fcience of optics; but the 
faét deferves the attention of the phi- 
lofopher, and the curious would be 
well employed in conftructing very large 
mirrors and lenfes, and in giving the 
refult of their obferyations to the 
world. The experiment of Buffon 
rendered probable what was related 
of Archimedes: the Royal Society, by 
conftructing a mirror which fhall be a 
large fection of a concave {phere, 
whofe diameter is a hundred yards, 
may fhew what may be effected by re- 
flected light. 

Tue moucy voted by Parliament to 
the purpofe of joming the two feas by 
the Caledonian Canal has excited the 
hopes of fome confiderable merchants, 
that fimilar gencrofity will be employed 
on an object of much greater national 
importance. The North Foreland oc- 
cafions not unfrequently the detention 
of thips in the Downs, whofe arrival in 
London might be facilitated at a very 
little expence. ‘This would be done by 
making the Ifle of Thanet what it was 
furmerly,---an ifland feparated from the 
countybya channel of water of confider- 
able breadth. On the north wetiern part, 
the Wantfum,an inconfiderable ttream, 
runs into the fea near Reculver, where 
it is propoted that there fhould be a 
harbour, not like that at Ramfvate, 
«xpoled to the frequent agitation of 
the fea, but in land, and conneéted 
with the fea by a channel of fome 
Jength running between two walls, like 
the harbour at Calais. The Wantfum 
will chen be enlarged to a large canal, 
capable of bearing fhips of four hun- 
dred tons burthen; and this will be 
brought round either to Ramfgate har- 
hour, or to that {pot near Deal where 
it was onee the intention of making a 
harbour. The city of Canterbury has 


long been withing to make a navigable 
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canal to communicate with the fea at 
Reculver, but has been obftruéted in 
its views by fome little local jealoufies 
from the town of Sandwich, Thefe 
will be loft ina plan taken up by the 
nation, and the trifling difputes about 
the waters of the diminutive fiream 
the Steur can have no place on this 
queltion, as the canal will be filled 
with fea water at its two entrances at 
Reculver and near Deal. This is 
done by a very eafy contrivance, with- 
out fuppofing the neceflity of making 
the canal below the level of the fea. 

Mr, Vloers, a blind phytician of 
Antwerp, has invented, it is faid, a 
very admirable language for telegra- 
phic communication, by which he can 
communicate intelligence from An- 
twerp to Rome in eighteen minutes, 
but then the telegraph mutt be placed 
at the diftauce of only three leagues 
from cach other. 

Mr. Davis, the editor of Newton’s 
Principia, &c. &c, has now very for- 
ward in the prefs a new edition of Mr. 
Simplon’s Book on the Doétrine and 
Application of Fluxions. 

Tut new edition of the Botanical 
Dictionary of the Rev, Colin Milne, 
announced in our lait volume, will be 
publithed in the courfe of November: 
it has undergone a thorough revilion by 
the author, and will contain every 
inodern dilcovery in the fcience, New 
plates are engraved for this edition b 
Sanfom, from drawings by Sydney kde 
wards; and it is intended to give co- 
loured prints with a few copies, for the 
accommodation of fuch as may prefer 
them. 

Mr, Fitzwilliam has in the prefs a 
volume of Amatory Poems, confifting 
of 'Tranflations from the Arabic, Per- 
fian, Irifth, French, Italian, Spanith, 
Portuguefe, Greek, and Latin lan- 
guages; together with many original 
pieces. From what we have feen of 
the work, it.appears to be the produg 
tion of aman of elegant tafic. 














HE. journies of fovereigns are fub- 
jects not only of curiofity, but of 
importance to their neighbours, as 
they are feldom undertaken but where 
the interetis of various flates are eoa- 
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cerned. The motions of the fovercizn 
of Frauce are narrowly watched ; the 
princes who meet him in various 
places are noted down; and it was 
foun knowg through all Europe, that 
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the Eleétor of Baden had not dif 
dained to be one of his courte at 
Mentz. This prince is father in law 
to both the Emperor of Rutlia and the 
King of Sweden; and it was therefore 
naturally concluded, that fuch a vifit 
would not only gratify the vanity of 
the French monarch, but that it in- 
dicated more pacific defigus on the 
parts of the courts of Peterfburgh 
aud Stockholm than has been gene- 
rally attributed to them, It may be 
faid, however, that the vicinity of the 
fiates of the father in law to new im- 
perial France, and his known de- 
pendance on its fovercigu, might make 
fuch a vilit abtolutely neceflary for 
his own fecurity, and that of his do- 
minions. 

‘The French Emperor has been re- 
ceived every where on his tour with 
marks of refpect, real or pretended, 
from both fubjects and foreigners, and 
his tour has not been incompatible 
with the dignity of his new fituation. 
This has not been the cafe, if we be- 
lieve the Freach papers, with the King 
of Sweden, of winom the mott ridi- 
culous anecdotes are circulated; and, 
as the dependance of the French prefs 
is well known, there cannot be a 
doubt that fuch things are inferted 
with the confent of thofe high in au- 
thority. On the other hand, the King 
of Sweden is faid to have been not 
very g «ded in bis expretfions on the 
ftate of French affairs; and his orders 
prohibiting the entrance of French 
books and papers into his dominions, 
but under very tevere refirictions, are 
a proof not only of his fears from 
that quarter, but of an inclination, if 
it could be made compatible with his 
interetis, to enter into the views of thofe 
who are holtile to France. If Ruffia 
does not enter into the confederacy 
with him, our alliance could be of no 
fervice; vur flcets could not protect 
his domivions in the winter, and his 
German territories would lie expofed 
to an attack, which it would require 
all his energy to defeat. Much, there- 
fore, depends on the cynduct of Ruflia; 
but fuch is the apprehcahon enter- 
tained of hoitilities between Sweden 
aud France, that the Duke of Mech- 
lenburgh, through whofe territories 
the French muft march to attack Po- 
merania, is faid to have moved already 
many articles of value, which would 
not be very fafe, whether the invading 
‘army entered his country as friends or 





enemies. It is alfo prefumed to be 
the determination of the French court, 
that the King of Sweden thall have uo 
longer any part in the German empire ; 
and that his territories, fharing the 
fate of Hanover, are to aggrandize 
the power and purchafe the fupport of 
Pruifia and {ome inferior princes. 

This event, with re{pect to the King 
of Sweden, is by no means improba- 
ble; and his reception of the Bourbon 
family will increafe the irritation en- 
tertained againtt him in France. The 
hiflory of the attempt to poifon the 
head and principal members of that 
family is now known to have no found- 
ation in truth: it appears to have been 
fabricated merely by fome underlings ; 
and the circulation of it throughout 
Europe with fo many fignatures of 
high confequence has tended to di- 
minifh the little attachment that ftill 
fubiiits in a few places to the interefis 
of the fallen houte. 

The imperial title in the houfe of 
Auliria is received without dithculty, 
and the ceremonies attending the 
allumption of it, with the arrange- 
ments necellary to refture its weakened 
finances, and eftabliih order in its 
lately acquired provinces, feem to oc- 
cupy iuthiciently the atteution of that 
court, It dues not feem to be alarmed 
even at the daily increaling confe- 
quence of the Rutiians in the Repub- 
lic of the Seven Ifles, and every cir- 
cuittance tends to attach it to France, 
with whom, and Pruiha, an alliance 
would probably be formed to refitt any 
warlike meatures that fhould be un- 
dertaken by the co-operation of Great 
Britain, Sweden, and Ruffia. 

Italy remains quiet. The French 
arms every where prevail, and, what- 
ever name the fovereigus of refpective 
diftricts may take, the real and efiential 
fovereignty is in the hands of France. 
Curiviity is, however, alive to the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Rome. Its 
head, that fovereign who once kept 
all Europe in awe, and counted kings 
and emperors among his dependants, 
is cumpelled to obey the dictates of 
the French Emperor, He mutt quit 
his pretended facred palace, and add 
the function of the fuppofed holy cha- 
racter to his coronation,» The holy fa- 
ther muti give his bletling to all the pro- 
ceedings: hic will be received w.th great 
appearance of veneration and refpect ; 
he will be coufidered as the fpiritual 
head of the Chriftian world, though he 
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is no longer the formidable charaéter 
which once fo much impoted upon the 
world. Sume new additions to the re 
venues of the church of France may, 
however, be the confequence of this 
journey ; and it is not improbable that 
the report of the reftoration of fome 
fpecies of monkery may be verified. 
So difficult it is to correct the errors of 
fuperitition, and on the caprices of 
fovereigns depends too frequent!y the 
faith of the-bulk of the people. 

The fituation of Spam is melancholy. 
In the north an iniurrection, m= the 
fouth petiilence, .atflict the country ; 
and the Court of Madrid is atilicted 
with anxiety for both the quigt of its 
internal and external relations, — Its 
dependence on France mutt prevent 
‘it from remedying eifectually thote 
caufes of complaint which may be 
entertained by this country againtt its 
conduct; and without a wilh to enter 
into a war, and deprecating one, as 
throwing it fiill more to the power of 
France, it may fee itfelf hurried into 
the conteft, its commerce ruined, and 
its foreign territories thaking off the 
loofe yoke by which they are held to 
the mother country. The anxiety of 
the Spanith Court is alfo increafed by 


the difficulties attending the ceilion 


Louiliana to the Americans, and ¢ 
rupture with the United States is both 
to be dreaded, and fearcely to be 
avoided. 

But what courfe 
Spain purtue? We had fearcely con- 
cluded the preceding paragraph when 
the news 
hottility, as renders it almoft impracti- 
cable for Spain to continue in her pre- 
fent ttate. Our fquadron off Cadiz has 
attacked and compelled to furrender 
three out of four frigates laden with 
treatures from America, and the fourth 
was blown up in the engagement. The 
confequence of this meature. wll mott 
probably be the confifcation of all 
Britth property in Spain, and the na- 
tion at large will be a lofer by a cap- 
tare which requires the firongeft rea- 
fons on the part of our miniiters for its 
jutiification, What tiofe realons are, it 
would be futile at prefent to pretend 
to antic _— A negotation was 
pendaty, and it looks too much like 
the conduct we are daily centuring in 
the French, to take tuc han advantage 
of thole in alliance with us. This 
meature, andthe deftruction ofa Malay 
town in Sumatra by our troops, will 


can the Court of 


arrived of fuch an act of 
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make an important part of future par- 
liamentary difcuiiions; but it little be- 
comes us to accufe another mation 
of the advantage they take through 
their fuperior force, if im every intiance 
the parallel drawn between the two 
countries would prove fo great a re- 
femblance. 

It the Spanith monarchy is now 
fhaken to its very batis, the republic 
of Holland, which once gained to much 
glory by refiftance to its then formid- 
able power, prefents a wretched pic- 
ture of the fatal effects of civil dif 
fentions, All its vigour is gone: it has 
nominally an exiftence, but every or- 
der emanating from the French Court 
is inflantly obeyed ; and it is waiting in 
trembling anxiety for fume new change 
which that Court may di¢tate. Whie- 
ther it 1s to be a republic or a kingdom, 
depends entirely on the will of the 
French Emperor. 

The United States of America are, 
in this diftraéted: condition of Euro- 
pean politics, railing themfelves on the 
downtall of one naval power, and 
availing themfelves of every advantage 
to advance their trade. Their Preti- 
dent has by his conduct ingratiated 
himfelf with all ranks, and, allaying in 
great meafure the feuds ariling from 
the parties attaching themfelves to the 
intere(ts of France and England, has 

taught his fellow citizens to conhder 
themfclves as Americans. The Vice 
Pretident has fallen in ettimation, and 
in a manner which thews a marked 
difference of opinion between the in- 
habitants of the new and the old 
world. The duel which he fought with 
General Hamilton, and in which the 
latter tell, is conlidered as avery grofs 
piece of immorality. What would be 
slurred over by an Englith jury, at the 
uti nott, as me rely manilaughte T; is 
there confidered as little thort of mur- 
der. The furviving duellift is under 
the necellity of living in the flate of a 
fugitive : a profecution is commenced, 
which will deprive him of his com- 
mand ; and this infiance of rigour will, 
by rendering it impraéticable for a 
perfon under authority to receive a 
challenge, tend to reprefs that {pirit of 
honour, talfely fo called, by which for 
a trifling offence fo fevere a punith- 
~ nt as death is frequently demanded. 

Vie diipute with Spain on the fubject 
of the Fiseeides will, probably, end in 
the United States annexing to their 
dominions all the territory betwees 
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them, the Atlantic, the Gulph of 
Mexico, and the Miffifippi; but an 
open rupture will be avoided as long as 
poffible. ‘The utmoft policy of the 
Pretident will be required both in the 
condutt of the negotiation, and alfo in 
reftraining within due bounds thofe 
mixed bodies of French and Ameri« 
cans on the frontiers, which threaten 
to difturb the peace of the States, and 
may become the feeds of a new em- 
pire in the interior of America. 

St. Domingo is ftill the theatre of 
milery. Its black governor vindicates 
his cruelties to the whites, and threatens 
deftruétion to thofe in the Spanith part 
of the iiland; but he is faid to have 
met with a vigorous refiftance, In Ja- 
maica, the difputes between the Go- 
vernor and the Houfe of Reprefenta- 
tives ftill fubfitt; the latter adhering 
to their opinion of the inability of the 
ifland to perform what is demanded of 
them, and complaining of the too great 
feftrictions upon their trade. The 
y omy will probabiy form matter 
or a difcuflion in parliament. 

The laft month has afforded very 
little of importance in domettic poli- 
tics. The uniform inactivity of the 
war was, for a few days, enlivened 
by details of a grand and vigorous at- 
tack upon the enemy; but the great 
expectations of thofe who had formed 
the plan ended ia finoke; and the 
more their hopes and thofe of the 
country at large had been elevated by 
the very pompous accounts with which 
the papers were filled, the more fen- 
fibly was the difappointment felt, when 
nothing appeared, at latt, to have been 
achieved. The flotilla at Boulogne 
feems to have occupied the whole at- 
tention of minifters, whilit the French, 
content with keeping us in a confiant 
ftate of alarm,are purfuing, without in- 
terruption, their own mealures on the 
continent, At one time itwas propofed 
to block up the harbour of Boulogne, 
and fhips filled with ftonés were a¢tual- 
| prepared for this attempt; but the 

efign was too ludicrous to be put into 
execution. As the boats could not 
thus be kept within the harbour, the 
Firft Lord of the Admiralty, aud the 
Prime Miuifter, adopted a plan, which, 
it was confidently urged, would effec- 
tually free us from farther alarm. This 
was |to fend caiffoons filled with com- 
buitibles and powder, and fire-flips, 
among the boats, thus to blow up 
fome, fink others, aud fet the re- 
Vox, Il, 
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mainder ou fire. To put the plan in 
execution, the Admiral made fail with » 
his fleet in the Downs, and with the 
Firft Lord of the Admiralty un board 
one of them, ta the coaft of France. 
The night favoured their views: the 
caiffloons were towed as near as pof 
fible to the boats, and went off from 
2 contrivance of clock-work, making a 
prodigious explofion: the fire-(hips * 
foon after increafed the confufion: the 
batteries on fhore, and the thips of 
war, kept up a conftant fire on each 
other, and there was an immenfe ex- 
penditure of powder and ammunition, 
The mifchief done to the French could 
not be afcertained : report firft funk or 
detiroyed a hundred and fifty gun 
boats ; more -accurate accounts conti- 
nually diminifhed that number; but 
at laft it appeared, that the number 
of boats without the harbour was 
fcarcely, if at all, diminifhed by the 
grand attack. ‘To what the ill fuccefs 
of the experiment is to be attributed, 
various conjectures afligned various 
caufes, and many doubted whether it 
was of a nature to deferve the pre- 
vious encomiums beftowed upon it: 
for they argued, that the effect of an 
explofion from a caiiloon would be 
very little felt by boats at fome diltance 
from each other, and omg se would 
be funk by the batteries before they 
could do any effential injury. If, in- 
deed, the diving boat of the French, 
which was faid at firit to have done the 
execution, could be brought within the 
inner harbour, then it was faid, that, 
from the clofenefs of the boats, fome 
damage might have been fultained by 
them; but. even then it was appre 
hended that the lofs on the part of the 
French would be more thau counter- 
balanced by the expence of the under- 
taking. The uumber of thips of war 
now cruifing in the channel, and the 
immenfe fortifications on the coatft, 
make our’s a very expenfive {pecies of 
warfare, whiift that of the French is 
confined only to a few gun boats; and 
the war adds little or nothing to their 
national expenditure. , 
The city of London contributed alfe 
to afford fome topics, which excited 
confiderable fenfation. At the nome 
nation of the Lord Mayor, Mr. Shaw, 
who had been Sheriff at the Middlefex 
eleétion, was paffed by with marks of 
ftrong difapprobation, and two others 
were declared to have the thew of 
hands in their favour, His frends 
3B 
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demanded for him a poll, which was 
kept up for a few days, when he ap- 
peared to be the fecond on the poll, 
and his name was, in courfe, returned 
with that of the fenior Aiderman to 
the Court of Aldermen, who took the 
fenior as of courfe ; and thus Mr. Shaw 
fuffered only partially from the dight 
that had been thrown upon him. A 
very {mall body of the livery voted, 
for it joon was known that the three 
candidates for the oflice were ot the 
fame political opinions; and the fecond 
of thofe put in nomination foon de- 
@ared, that hedid not with, for the 
order of feniority, to be changed, In 
this fituation the liverymen would not 
come to the poll table, conceiving that 
it. was of little importance to elect a 
perfon who feemed intenfible of the 
honour, or rather unwilling to contri- 
bute to the difgrace of the late Sheriff. 

. After the declaration of the choice of 
the Aldermen of one of the two can- 
didates nominated by the livery, it 
has been ufual to exprefs an approba- 
tion of the conduct of the late Sheriffs 
by a.vote of the Common Hall; but 
though Mr. Shaw had fo far carried his 
point as to be put in nonmynation on 
the poll, it was thought too dangerous 
a ftep to propofe a vote of thanks to 


him ; and, the ufual mark of approba- 
tion not following him on quitting the 
office, the fenie of the city was fulfi- 


ciently evident on his conduct. This 
was thought alijo to have been abun- 
dantly, marked by the proceedings of 
the firtt day, and the vote of ceniure, 
which was expected to be moved, was 
therefore alfo omitted. The manner 
in which the Sheriff will vindicate his 
conduct to the Houfe of Commons on 
the great caufe of difguft entertaincd 
in the city againft him, remains to be 
feen: but, ia the mean time, the mode 
of. conducting the oppofition to Sir 
Francis Burdett bas afforded oppor- 
tunities to his frieuds of thewing the 
nature of the aris ufed againit hin. 
Mr. Thornton accuied publicly one of 
his agents of being not only a member 
but Q fecretary ot the Corre ponding 
Society, endeavourmg to mvvive the 
Baronet in all the odium which fuch a 
convection was fuppotedcalculated to 
treate, The acculation, however, fail- 
ed of its intent, for it produced only a 
denial of the facts by the perfon ac- 
cuied, who declared that, fo tar from 
being fecretary, he had never been 
member of the focicty; and he added 
futficient reafons for vie aflertion, wat 
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Mr. Thornton knew, at the moment he 
was making the accufatign, that it was 
grounded on falfehood, 

If the election for Lord Mayor ex- 
cited fome little ftir in the city, a very 
fpirited letter from Lord Nelion, on the 
thanks of the Court of Common Coun- 
cil, placed that body im a_ peculiar 
ligit, and will tend to make the com- 
pluiaent in future more worthy of the 
brave men to whoin it is addreffed, 
Mr. Dixon, a Common Councilman, 
referred im a letter, publithed upon 
the occation, to the caule of the vote 
of thanks having beeu fo improperly 
worded, and that mfluence which has 
in more than one iniiance brought the 
city iato diigrace, will, in future, be 
more narrowly watched. The Common 
Council fhewed au infiance of a better 
{piritin its vote, that none of its mem- 
bers who were Directors of the Welt 
India Dock Company thould receive 
any falary in that orifice: but their fente 
of this meature has not prevented the 
proprietors from voting falaries to their 
directors, and of courfe the uival 
Jobbing will take place im that as it 
does in moft other companies. 

Tu our ftate of public affairs for the 
laft month, we gave a general account 
of the national receipts and expencdi- 
ture, It was impuilible vot to remark 
the great difference between the ex- 
peuditure of the army and navy. We 
then obferved, that the expence of the 
former had been increafed by the bar- 
rack account, which amounted to 
1,021,269/ 2s; but in the account of 
the unfounded debt, &c. is another 
charge for barracks amounting to 
1,431,041 15s 4d, fo that the expendi- 
ture on barracks for the year ending 
Jan. 5, 1804, amounted to 2,502,310 
17s 4d. But we mutt ob‘erve, that 
under the fame account was a farther 
expenditure for the navy of 4,037,307/ 
17s 83d; for the army of 732,334/; and 
for the orduance of 646,311/ 14s 6d. 

The national’ debt is an object of 
great importance, and in the general 
liatement liable to perpetual ditputes. 
Very properly the progrefs made in its 
redemption is annually fubmitted to 
parliament, whence may be collected 
the total fum paid by the commil- 
fioners, aud alfo the quantity of each 
fiock redeemed by them, The general 
fiatement is, however, vague and in- 
conclufive: ‘t makes the debt exifling 
the firti of February 1804 to amouat 
to 561,861,089/.7s 83d, and the debt 
redeemed by the commifioners to be 
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17,698,467]; whence the amount of 
the unredeemed debt on that day was 
484,162,622/ 7s 33d, But in this fum 
is a jumble of 3 per cents, + per cents, 
5 per cents; andthe real amount of 
this nominal {um cannot be afcertain- 
ed. The plan which we adopted, of 
determiuing the real amount of the 
national debt from the intereft paid, 
will therefore firike our readers as 
the only one on which any depend- 
ance can be placed. In the redemption 
of the national debt, ihe commitfioners 
‘have expended 49,243,065/ 10s 8d. 

The public debt of Ireland, fund- 
ed in Great Britain, is ftated at 
25,548,000/, confifting of 3 and 4 per 
cents. Of this fam the commithouers 
have bought up 1,595,671/, and have 
expended in the purchaie 989,631/ 
6s 9d. The capital of the imperial 
loan, 3 per cents, was 3,669,300/, of 
which the commitlioners have pur- 
chafed 459,828/, at the expence of 
265,9391 4s 2d. 

In the charges upon the confolidated 
fund we finda confiderabie expendi- 
ture on the mint, nainely, to the 
matter 10,350/; to T. Morrifon, re- 
ceiver of fees, 2,3081 11s 2d; to the 
matter of the mint in Scotland 1,200/. 
The public would not grudge the double 
of this fum, if they received any be- 
nefit from the inftitution; but the 
miferable ftate of the coinage is very 
little encouragement for the continu- 
ance of fuch falaries. It would be 
well, before a future payment, to de- 
mand what has been done by the re- 
ceiver to deferve it. 

Another charge upon the confo- 
lidated fund is for the police offices, on 
which account P. Colquhoun — re- 
ceived 7,625/ 19s 6d, and W. Baldwin 
15,628/ 2s 6d. Thus the charge of 
the police offices was 23,25-4/ 2s, the 
expence of Mr, Colquhoun’s office being 
nearly half as much as that of the 
ether feven, ' 

From the fame fund was paid to the 
Chamberlain of London 55,000/,’ for 
the better improvement of its port. 

The fums paid to emigrants are not 
confined to one head. Under the ar- 
ticle of mifcellaneous fervices we find 
the fum of 154,023/ 4s 7d, pai. for the 
fuffering clergy aud laity of Erance, 
Toulon and Corficaa emigrants, St. 
Domingo fufférers, ‘and American loy- 
alifts: and under the extraordinary ex- 
pences'of the army we find a bili for 
the relief of emigrants, drawn by the 
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Conful at Triefte, for 133] 12s; anoe 
.ther by the Prince of Bouillon, for 
5,500/; another by the Envoy at Na- 
ples, for 2,000/ ; another by the Envoy 
at Vienna, for 463/ 5s 4d; another by 
the Coniul at Triefte, for 135/ 15s; 
another by the Minifter at Litbon, for 
1,733/ 7s 10d; another by the Envoy 
at Naples, for 2,000/; another by the 
Minitter at Naples, for 2,000/; another 
by Lord Minto, for 971/ 1s. No one 
can doubt the propriety of the atten- 
tion paid to the emigrants; bat there 
fees no reafon at all to place their 
expences under the army extraordina- 
ries, They would with greater proe 
prety have made a feparate article, 
and the nation would not have com- 
plained, if its generofity might have 
feemed to exceed in fome meatfure 
the occation. 

This article of army extraordinaries 
might be corrected in only a fetv other 
inttances, as in afum of 1,500/ 2s 5d, 
paid to Lord Seaforth, for tecretaries’ 
falary, ttationary, and expences of a 
law profecution; of 557/, tor flationary 
for Canada; of 2,003/ 18s, for perions 
on ipecial fervice at Conttantinople, 
It would be weil alfo if the expence of 
each feparate army were placed under 
its proper head, as we find the fum of 
80,310/, drawn by Commiffary Le- 
meliurier, placed between two articles, 
the one for 1,590/, for the relief of the 
French Admiral La Croffe, the other 
of 840/, tor the agency department in 
st. Domingo, The latter article is fol- 
lowed by the ium of 20,000/, drawn 
by Commitiary Motz in the Mediter- 
ranean, on account of the army in 
Egypt.’ Other large fums find their 
way to this grand depot among feveral 
fmail ones, at which no one would de- 
mur, for the’relief of officers who have 
been wounded in various fervices, “In- 
deed, nothing can be more vague than 
the plan that feems to have been 
adopted in drawing up this catalogue 
of ‘army extraordinaries: at one time 
we count ten articles, which do not 
make in the whole a thoufand pounds; 
at another a lumping fam of 79,041 
9s 6d, for “ fundry general officers, 
&e. for extra expences of themfelves, 
aud other officers under their com- 
mand, for houle-rent, forage, d&c.” 

Under the article of milcellaneous 
fervives will be noted 32,4904, for the 
Royai Military Afylum at Chelfea, and 
11,345/ Qs 11d, for the Ituyal Military 

Ceitege: both fums will be conidered 
362 


372 
as intended for very ufeful purpofes. 
15,000/ is fet down for the roads in 
Scotland. Various {ums will be viewed 
with pleafure, which are devoted to 
eminent artifty for the purpofe of 
erecting monuments in honour of na- 
val victories; and the fum of 524,573/ 
19s 7d will bring to our recollection 
the years of fcarcity, which occafioned 
fo much to be laid out in bounties for 
corn, as this fum is to make good tu 
the confolidated fund the like fum 
paid for corn bounties to October 10, 
1802, We may here oblerve the little 
notice that is taken of the immenfe 
fums expended by government in the 
importation of corn, when an enquiry 
is made into the price of corn at dit- 
ferent periods; for if that price was 
in fome degree kept down by the 
— purchated by government, 
the public paid equally for it, though 
the price of bread was difguifed in 
other taxes, 

The grand total of armed vefflels 
amounted to 1652, of which eighty-tix 
are thips of the line. Our commer- 
cial accounts, from the fiatement de- 
livered in of the value of exports and 
imports, appear to have fallen off very 
coniiderably from thole of the three 


preceding years, The imports from all 
parts, except the Eaft Indies and China, 
amounted to 21,646,968/ 11s 3d; the 
Britiih produce and manufactures ex- 
ported 22,252,101/ 13s $d; the foreign 


merchandize exported  11,587,148é 
Os 3d. This account is delivered in 
by the Infpector General, according to 
certain official documents; hut the 
ren: valuc of Briuth praduce and ma- 
putactures exported to all parts af the 
world, as atcertained under the acts of 
the 42d and 43d of this reign, and 
from other correét fources of infurma- 
tion, amounted in the year, ending the 
5th January 1803, to 48,500,683/, and 
in the year ending the 5th January 
1804 to 40,100,8704 The imports 
from the Eait Indies and China mav 
im general be reckaned at one fifth of 
the imports from other quarters. 

The value of exports and imports is 
jittle to be depended upan: the ftate 
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of the thipping and men employed is 
a better criterion of commerce. Of 
the thips that have entered the ports of 
England, 9,302, carrying 1,368,673 
tons,and 77,209 men, were Britifh; and 
8,898, carrying 590,129 tons, and 
80,925 men, were foreigners, Of the 
fhips that cleared outwards,8,838, car- 
rying 1,237,460 tons, and 78,188 men, 
were Britith; and 98,458, carrying 
543,330 tons, and 28,703 men, were 
foreigners, ‘The tonnage employed in 
the Kalt India trade is about a thirty- 
fourth part of the tonnage employed 
in the other trades, and the men about 
one feventecuth of the men in the 
other trades. 

From the account of the number of 
veffels annually built and regiflered in 
the ports of the Britifh empire, it ap- 
pears that in the year 1802 there 
were built 1,281  vefiels, carrying 
137,508; and in the year 1803 were 
built 1,350 veifels, carrying 131,006 
men. 

For the curiofity of the entry more 
than for the importance of the matter, 
we notice the lift delivered in of the 
Trith militia, which volunteered their 
fervices to be employed in any part of 
Great Britain during the war, Of 
this body there were 266 officers, 571 
non-commillioned officers, and 6;058 
men, Some regiments yolunteered 
with and fome without exceptions, 
The North Mayo battalion, with the 
exception of four privates; the five 
battalion companies and light com- 
pany of the Leitrim, with the excep; 
tion of 15 men; the South Mayo, 
with the exception of Lieutenant 
Denis Browne, With what view the 
officer’s pame was mentioned we da 
not know, but of this we are certain, 
that it does him no difhonour, He pro- 
bably thought, that it would be time 
enough to volunteer his fervices for 
Britain when this ifland was aétually 
invaded ; and that, when equal danger 
threatened his own country, it became 
him rather to fiay at home, where his 
fervices might be moft wanted, and 
allo moft cite¢tual, 
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ANATOMICAL, 
HE Popular Compendium of Ana- 
* 


tomy ; or a concife and clear De- 


{cription of the Human Body, with 
the Phyfiology or Natural Hiftory of 
the various Actions and Fundtions ef 
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its different Organs and Parts; con- 
taining alfo an Article on fufpended 

Animation, with the proper Means to 
be ufed for the Recovery of drowned 
Perions; by William Burke, Sur- 
eon. 6s, 

The Fourth Volume, which com- 
pletes the Work, of the Anatomy of 
the Human Body; containing the 
Anatomy of the Viicera of the Abdo- 
men, the Parts in the Male and Female 
Pelvis, and the Lymphatic Syftem. 
With an Appendix; by Charles Bell, of 
Edinburgh. 15s. 

A Complete Series of Plates illuf 
trative of the Anatomy of the Human 
Body, fele¢ted and engraved from the 
moit approved Works, or from Origi- 
nal and Accurate Drawings. With 
concife Explanations, The whole care- 
fully arranged, correéted, and fuper- 
intended by Robert Hooper, M.D. 
Refident Phyfician to the St, Mary-le- 
bone Infirmary, &c. &c. Royal Syo. 

A large Plate, Twenty-eight Inches 
by Twenty, reprefenting at one View 
the whole of the Blood Veflels of the 
Human Body, carefully drawn from 
injected Preparations under the im- 
mediate Direction of the moft eminent 
Surgeons in the Kingdom: by George 
Kirtland, Anatomical Draftiman, 

BIOGRAPHY, 

Memoirs of the Life of Gilbert 
Wakefield, B.A. formerly Fellow of 
Jelus College, Cambridge, 2 vols. 8vo, 
1/ 1s boards, 

COMMERCIAL, 

The Merchant’s Affiftant; or, Trea- 
tife on Exchanges, and Arbitrations of 
Exchanges; of Bullion, Dollars, and 
Merchandife ; containing every Infor- 
mation on the Commerce of London 
with the principal Places of Europe: 
by Chriftopher Dubott, 7s boards. 

Digett of the Duties of Cuftoms and 
Excite, exhibiting the confolidated 
Rates of Duty payable on all Sorts of 
Merchandile imported into or export- 
ed from Ireland; the Nett Rates of 
Duty to which the like Articles are 
fubjeét on Importation into Great Bri- 
tain; Drawbacks allowed on the Ex- 
portation from Ireland and Great 
Britain ref{pectively ; Bounties or Al- 
lowances on all Irifh Produce and Ma- 
nufactures exported, and ou the Fith- 
eries; together with a Schedule of 
inland Duties and Taxes, Tables of 
Corn, &c.; the late Alterations in the 
Yorn Laws, and every Commercial 
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Addition to the Clofe of the Seffion 
1804, Folio, 15s. Stockdale, 
EDUCATION, 

An Englith Spelling Book; with 
Reading Leffons adapted to the Capa- 
cities of Children: in Three Parts, 
calculated to advance the Learners by 
natural and eafy Gradations; and to 
teach Orthography and Pronunciation 
together: by Lindley Murray. 1s 6d, 

Lindley Murray’s Firft Book for 
Children, 6d, 

Ufeful Arithmetic; or, the moft 
neceffary Parts of the Science of Num- 
bers rendered eafy ; by Adam Taylor, 
1s 6d, or on fine paper 2s, 

A Key to the Ufeful Arithmetic ; 
containing Anf{wers to all the Queftions 
and Exercifes, with Directions for the 
Solution, in every Cafe in which any 
Difficulty canarife; by Adam Taylor. 1@, 

Allwin and Theodore; or Tales for 
the Perufal of Children; tranflated 
fromthe German. 3s 6d, fewed, 

Promenades de _ Victurine, om 
Morale de |’Enufance:; par Mad, Le 
Noir. $Ss6d, bound, 

Victorina’s Excurfions: tranflated 
from the above, 3s 6d, bound, 

Pratique de l’Qrateur, au Choix des 
Pieces d’Eloquence: par P, V. Le 
Noir. 3me Edit, 4s 6d. 

Converfations, introducing Poetry, 
chiefly on Subjects of Natural Hiftory ; 
for the Ufe of Children and Young 
Perfons: by Charlotte Smith, 2 vols, 
7s. Johnton, 

The Stranger’s Eaft India Guide to 
the Hindooilanee or Grand Popular 
Language of India, improperly called 
Moors: by J, Gilchrift. 8s bound, 

LAW, 

An Abftract of the Stamp Duty A&, 
44 Geo. LI, and aSchedule of Duties, 
alphabetically arranged: by Orlibar 
Turner, &vo, 5s boards, or on a large 
fheet 5s, 

MEDICINE. 

Praétical Obtervations concerning 
Sea Bathing; to which is added, Re- 
marks on the Ule of ithe Warm Bath: 
by W. P. Buchan, M.D. 5s. 

A Medical Guide for the Invalid to 
the principal Watering Places of Great 
Britain ; containing a View of the Me- 
dicinal Effects of Water: by Win. Nil- 
bet, M.D. 5s 6d. 

The Medical Works of Dr. John 
Brown ; to which is prefixed, a Bio- 

raphical Accouut of the Author: by 
Villiam Cullen Brown, M.D., lately 


37+ 
oue of the Prefidents of the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh, $ vols, 
A/ is, Symonds, 

A Bret Edlay on the Peculiar Ad- 
vantaves of the Flexible Metallic Bou- 
gies, in the Treatment of Strictures in 
the Urethra, aud Evacuation of the 
Urinary Bladder : by W, Smyth. Sixth 
Edition, f 

Experiments proving Vacciolation or 


Cow Pox iveculation to be a per- 


manent Security againtt Small Pox, 
with Facts aud Remarks; by S, Hull, 
Surgeon, 


1s 6d, 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

Oppreffion deemed no Injuttice to- 
wards fume Individuals, iilutirated in 
the Treatment of John King, under a 
Comm iiion of Bankruptcy, 2s, 

A Small Catalogue of German 
Books, in Addit:on to the one publithed 
dn June iali, by T, Bootey ; containing 
achoice Coilection of Foreign Litera- 
ture in all Languages. 

Le:ters Intercepted on Board the 
Admiral Aplin, captured by the 
Freoch, and inicrted by their Govern- 
ment inthe Moniteur of Sept 16, 1804, 
8s Gd French and Englilh, or Englith 
auly 256d. 

The Britiih Trident, or Regificr of 
Naval Actions, No. 1, price Gd: conti- 
nued weekly. 

The Seven Champions 
dom, a Tale tor the Nurtery; 
three Copper Plates. Gd. 

Tie Adventures of Andolocia with 
the Purie aud Cap of his Father For- 
tunatus, a Tale for the Nurfery; with 
three Copper Viates. 64. 

The Hitiory ot Privce Fatal and 
Priace Fortune; and the Story of the 
three Withes; -with thrce Copper 

Plates. 64. 

Tabart’s Collection of Popular Sto- 
ries for the Nuriery, from the French, 
Ttalian, and Old Englith Writers: new- 
ly Tranflated-and Reviled; adorned 
with numerous Fiates. Vol. 3, 2s 6d. 

Meteorological Obfervatiwns and 
Effays, by J. Dalion, Profetior of 
Mathematics and Natural Philotophy 
at the New College, Manchelter. Svo, 
5s boards. 

The Letters of Geflner and his Fa- 
mily; from the German, 5s boards. 

A Collection of Mathematical Tables 
for the Ute of Students in Univertities 
and Academies, for the Practical Na- 
vigator, Geographer, and Surveyor, 
for Men of bBuiineis, &c.: by A. 


Mackay. 


of Chrifien- 
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Thoughts on the Propriety of grant- 
ing a Pecuniary Remuneration of the 
Welt India Dock Directors, of the 
Bank of England, of the Eatt India 
Company, the Imperial Affurance Of- 
tice, as far as they apply to that Pro~ 
potition, 1s. Stockdale, 

NOVELS, 

The Captive of Valence, or the lat 
Moments of Pius 6th. 2vols, 10s. 

The Witcheries of Craig Ifaf: by 
W. F. Williams, 2 vols. 8s. 

The Indian Voyage; by Mrs, H, 
Lefance, 2 vols. 8s. 

POETRY, 

Adverfity; or the Miferies of the 
Seducer, interfperled with Narratives ; 
to which is fubjoined, a Military Tale 
founded on real Occurrence, called 
Ilenry and Eliza: by W. H. Poulett. 6s, 

Billetdon Coplaw, Feb, 24, 1800; a 
Poem. is. Cadell. 

The Poetical Regifter, and Repofi- 
tory of Fugitive Poetry for 1803, Vol, 
3, 9s boards, 

POLITICAL, 

A Serious and impartial Addrefs to 
all the Independent Electors of the 
United Kingdoms upou the recent 
Middietex Biection; in which the 
Prececdings and Tranfactions of that 
extraordmary Event are candidly and 
conttitutionally difcuffed and invetti- 
gated: by Walter Honywood Yate, 
iq. 2s. 

k full Report of the Speeches‘of Sir 
Francis Burdett at the late Election ; 
including thote at the Crown and An- 
chor ‘Tavern, of which but imperfect 
Sketches were given in the Newfpapers, 
The legal Arguineats upon the lalt 
Day of the Election, particularly the 
admired Speech of Mr. Piumer, are 
given at full Length; together with a 
Selection of the Papers publithed dur- 
ing the Election, and a Preface, in 
which a Review is taken by the Editor 
of the Conduct, Character, and Con- 
nections of Sir Francis Burdett, and 
alto of the Conduct: and Character of 
his Opponents, @s 6d. Jordan. 

Reply to a Pamphlet, entitled a 
calm and difpaifionate Addrets to Sir 
F. Burdett, Bart. on the late Election 
for Middletex : by Rugbientis. 1s 6d, 

Plunder and Partition, as practifed 
on the Continental Neighbours of 
France by Napoleon, explained to the 
Britith Public: by an Englifhman, Qs, 
Hatchard, 

RELIGION, 
- A Sermon preached in the Parife 
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Church of Chefham, before the Gre- 
nadier Company of the Firft Regiment 
of Bucks Volunteers, on Sunday, 12th 
Auguft, 1804, in Confequence of Co- 
lours having been preiented to the Re- 
giment on Wednetday the 8th of the 
fame Month ; to which is prefixed the 
Prayer of Confecration: by the Rev. 
J. Simpfon, Curate of Chetham, 1s. 

A Sermon preached at Chelmsford, 
on Sunday, July 29, 1804: by the Rev. 
Robert Lowth, A.M. Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, 1s, Cadell. 

The Chriftian in Complete Armour ; 
or, a Treatife on the Saints’ War with 
the Devil: by Wm. Gurnell, A. M. 4 
vol. 8vo, 118s. 

Friendihip in Death, in Twenty Let- 
ters from the Dead to the Living; to 
which is added, Letters, Moral and En- 
tertaining, in Profe and Verfe : in three 
Parts, by Mrs, Elizabeth Rowe, 32mo, 
3s 6d bound. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy 
of the Diocefe of Brifto], at the Pri- 
mary Vifitation of George Lord Bilhop 
of Briftol, im the Year 1804. 4to. 1s. 

A Plain and Practical Difcourfe ex- 
planatory of the Communion Service 
of the Church of England: by C. 
Plumptre. A.M. 8vo, 1s. 

The Epiftle of Saint Paul the Apof- 
tle to the Romans in Hebrew: by R. 
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Caddick, M.A. of Chr. Church, Oxfotd. 

Religious Experience effeutial to a 
Chriftian Minifter ; a Sermon preached 
at Broadmead, Hrifiol, Aug. 1, 1804, 
before the Britiol Education Society 3 
by J. Dore. 1s. 

A Reply to the Diffenters’ Reafons 
for Separating from the Church of 
England, in a Letter to J. Gill, DD. 
Editor of them: by the Rev. S. Cob- 
bold, A.M. 

letters to the Rev. T. Belfham’ on 
fome important Subjects of Theolegical 
Ditcuflion referred to in his Difcourte, 
on Occafion of the Death of the Revs 
J. Prietiley: by J. Pye Smith. 8vo, 4¢ 
boards. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Walk through Leicefter, being a 
Guide to Strangers: containing a De- 
{cription of the Town and its Envi- 
rons, with Remarks upon its Hittory 
and Antiquities, Hurt. 

The Britifa Atlas, comprifing @ 
Complete Series of County Maps, 
and Plans of Cities and_ principal 
Towns; intended to illuftrate and 
accompany the Beauties of England 
and Wales, publifhed under the Di- 
reétion and Superintendance of the 
Authors of that Work. No. 1, 2s 6d, 
or on large paper 4s. To be continued, 
monthly, 





REPORT of DISEASES in a WESTERN DISTRICT of LONDON, 
From September 21 to October 21, 1804. 





ACUTE DISEASES. 


Contagious Fever ......:-...-...- «2 
Synochus, or Summer Fever ..--..- an Oo 
, | a eee 1 
Catatthal Aifections |........-<eco-« 13 
Peripneumony-..--...-. © ails ieee 3 
BE BOE. en sncecuunosincabenee™ 1 
ae STR 2 
Acute Rheumatifm ...............-- 2 
NG cisckeceducsukidacctiotentad 4 
PO oninickecndaceericomias 1 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 
RR os ctiniccatiinesedada iaxcee 10 
RAINS 251d cigetcntndddannaiee= ll 
Ee ee ee 1 
Painters’ Colie ......-- cscs adnan 2 
GRR. cA icetneccnagnnangae 5 
ene TRS on oe icncnoxa= 9 
|B he RES Aree as 9 
Chronic Cough and Dyfpnea .-__----- 12 
Chronic Rheumatifm ...........-.-- 9 
EE ee teenie 1 
PROUD icin d  Secckiceninas SSsense 1 
Hemoptyfis.--.- -- aE nn ae pee 4 
"| {eas eae aoe 7 


ae Ree, 


Menorthagia .-.-.0p.c-censnnsscess 2 
Hy fleria... 2 222--4-. o-oo scn-oece 1 
REE ccntccknns ineeeadeegee 1 
Hemiplegia .----- inns nchnabainian 2 
Epilepfy sal bncsiskc i cotiia davis labia cca wae aaa 1 
Melancholy .------------ sok ie eae 2 
General Dropfy.. ----------------- 4 
Dropfy of the Abdomen -_..---- ---- 2 
Wace af Taetth. oon cdc cma Scnee : © 
in tic ne cccennlnanneaa een 1 
WE inc cd winded dacas nidpunigill 2 
Scrophulous Ophthalmia..-.--------- 1 
Cutaneous Eruptions. -....-.-.-.---- 6 

144 


The great irregularity of the atmofpheric- 
al temperature, and the frequent and heavy 
rains which have occurred during the pres 
fent month, have produced many: catarrhal 
complaints, and have accclerated feveral 
cafes of lurking phthifis: the fame caufes 
have contributed, alfo, to give adyfenteric 
type to the prevailing diforders in the 
bowels, 
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Several of the dyfenteties in the above 
lift were attended with confiderable dif- 
charges of blood from) the inteftines; and 
one or two with a difchage of fragments of 
membranous fubftances, fuch as have been 
often deemed portions of the internal mu- 
cous coat of the inteftines. Ir old dyfen- 
teries, of many weeks flanding, this is, no 
doubt, occafionally the true origin of thefe 
appearances; but as the patients here al- 
Suded to fpeedily recovered, it is probable 
that ‘no abrafion or ulceration had taken 
place ; but that thefe fragments were por- 
tions of coagulated lymph, which, having 
been effufed on the inner furface of the bow- 
els, and agait feparated, paffed off by ftool. 
In feveral of the cafes both of diarrhoea and 
dyfentery a catarrhal cough was conjoined, 
implying that they were produced’ by one 
common exciting caufe,-.-cold and moif- 
ture. A great irritability of the bowels is 


Domeftic Incidents, §c. &€. 


occafioned by the autumnal heats; and the 
fubfequent -wet and cold weather, at all 


" times pernicious, is peculiarly fo to the ali- 


mentary canal at this feafon. 

The child affected with the whooping 
cough had undergone that difeafe about 
three years ago, according to the mether’s 
account; yet, at prefent, the fuddennefs 
and violence of the paroxyfm, which ex- 
cites a great horror in the patient when fhe 
feels it coming on; the ringing and crow- 
ing. found, commonly called the whoop 
the difiant intervals of the paroxyfms, &c. ; 
leave no doubt that it is the true pertuffis. 
The cafe is analogous to the eruptive dif. 
eafes which in general occur but once in 
any individual, fuch as the fmall-pox, fears 
Tet fever, &c.,- but which, beyond all 
doubt, are occafionally feen to attack the 
fame individual more than once, and thus 
afford exceptions to the general rule. 








DOMESTIC INCIDENTS ; 


Moft important Marriages, Deaths, §c., in and near London: together 
with Biographical Memoirs of eminent Perjons deceafed, 


PREPARATIONS are thaking for 
erecting in Hyde-park a magazine 
of gunpowder much more extenfive 
than the prefent one. The building is 
intended to ftand in the nook between 
the northern bank of the Serpentine 
river and that part of Kenfington-gar- 
denswhich projects in the form ofa half- 
moon. The bafement will be formed 
of ftone, and the upper part of bricks, 
Notices have been lately given that 
applicatigns are intended to be made 
to Parliament in the enfuing fetlion for 
an act to make a road under the river 
Thames, to commence from the parifh 
of St. Mary, Rotherhithe,and proceed 
to the parith of St. Dunftan’s, Stepney, 
&c.—as likewife for an act to fupply 
with Thames water the feveral parifhes 
or hamlets following, viz. thofe of 
Camberwell, Bermoudfey, Rother- 
bithe, Deptford, Lambeth, Newington, 
Walworth, Kennington, Stockwell, 
Clapham, Peckham, and Dulwich. 
Preparations are making for the 
erection of a new building to commu- 
nicate with the Britiih Mufeum, the 
expence to be defrayed with the money 
lately granted by Parliament for this 
and other purpoles. It w:l) be railed 
on te fourth fide of the zarden, 0 fitu- 
ated as to adjoin the reading-room, and 
will extend a confiderable way along 
the terrace. When completed, it will 
form a gallery, tv be telely approprs 


ated to the reception of a fine collec. 
tion of antiquities. It will include, 
among others, the Hamilton colleétion, 
purchafed many years ago by Parlia« 
ment, and likewife the trophies lately 
brought from Egypt. 

MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &t, IN AND 

NEAR LONDON, 

Married.| W. Morgan, Efq. of Lom 
bard-ftreet, to Mifs Barber, of Hoxton- 
fquare.—J. Plomer Windus, Efq. of 
New-ftreet, Hanover-fquare, to Mifs 
C, Haigh, of Manchefter—W, Hem- 
ming, Efq. of Sloane-itreet, to Mifs 
Pierce, of St. James’s-place.—Mr. G, 
Palmer, of Aldermanbury, fon of the 
Rev. Sam. Palmer, of Hackney, to 
Mifs Mary Bray, eldeft daughter of 
W. Bray, Efq. of King-ftreet, Cheap- 
fide —B. Garth, Efg. to Mifs Jackton, 
both of Walworth.—Bryant Barrett, 
Etq. of Gray’s-Iun, to Mifs Spence, of 
Hanover-fquare—At St. James’s- 
church, Mr, M. W. Sharpe, to Mifs B. 
Menage, of the Drury-lane theatre.— 
At Edmonton, R. Bates, Efq. to Mrs. 
A. Flower, relict of the late E. Flower, 
Eig. of Chefhunt.—At St. George’s, 
Tianover-fquare, W. Lloyd, Eq. of 
Atton, in Shropthire, to Mifs Hervey, 
eldett daughter of Capt. FE. Hervey, 
of the Roya! Navy, and M.P. for the 
county of Effex.—Alfo Lieut. Colonel 
Mack:nnan, of the Colditream regi- 
ment of Guards, te Milo Call, youngeft 





Marriages, Deaths, §:¢. 


daughter of the late Sir John Call, 
Bart. in the county of Cornwall.—J. 
Evans, Efq. of Old Bond-ftreet, to 
Mifs Trimmer, of Faruham, Surry.— 
At Earl Ferrers’s houfe, in Park-lane, 
H. Joliffe, Efq. M.P. for the borough 
of Petersfield, to Lady Elizabeth Rote 
Shirley, daughter of Earl Ferrers.— 
Mr. TF. Gattineau, of the Bank of 
England, to Mifs Schultz, of Finfbury. 
—At St. Bride’s, Fleet-ftrect, J. Selby, 
Efq. attorney, to Mifs J. Downman, of 
Weft Malling, in Kent.—J. Roberts, 
Efq. to Mifs Jemima Jones, oaly daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Mr, Jones, late vicar of 
Weckley, Northamptonthire, buth of 
Gloucetter-ftreet, Queen’s-fquare. 
Died.| Aged nearly 75 years, at his 
houfe in the Old Bailey, Mr. Kirby, 
keeper of the prifon of Newgate, which 
fituation he had held upwards of 13 
years, he having fueceeded to the late 
Mr, Akerman, Mr. K. was fuddenly 
taken ill with an inflammation in his 
bowels about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and although the firft medical af- 
fiftance in the metropolis was immedi- 
ately obtained, he languifhed in great 
agony till about four o'clock im the af- 
ternoon, when he expired. It mutt be 
readily acknowledged, in juftice to Mr. 
K.’s charaéter, that few men have ever 
acquitted themfelves in fuch a delicate 


fituation, replete with fo many irkfome 
and painful duties, with greater credit 
and efteem, and more to the fatisfac- 


tion of the public. He left no part of 
bis duty unfulfilled, and his tender hu- 
manity, and unknown, unexpected li- 

beralitics to the prifoners confined for 

debt (in perfonal application to their 
creditors, or to the appropriated cha- 
rities), as likewife his benevolent treat- 
ment (uniting mercy with juice) of 
the other unfortunate perfons under 
Isis care (often the moft hardened fe- 
lons, to whom he ufed admonition and 
reproof), greatly conduced to alleviate 
the fufferings of their unhappy fitua- 
tion, and were frequently the theme of 
eulogium among the prifeners them- 
felves, complaints from whom were 
always carefully attended to, and in- 
fiantly redrefied ; fo that Mr. K. juftly 
merited and gained their confidence, 
lle could never behold extreme milcry 

without relieving it, By taking every 
necdful precaution himfelf, and laying 
a ftriét injunétion upon others under 
his authority to do fo likewife, he mi-. 
tigated to the utmoft of his power the 

ferrowful fighings concomitant upon 

Vou. IL 
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ficknefs in a prifon, Mr. K. was never 

over folicitous after the emoluments of 

his office, nor rigid in the exaction of his 

fees. Asa member of fociety, in all 

its relative duties, he was highly and 

generally tefpected, having uniformly 

endeavoured to acquit himfelf with a 

good confcience. His countenance ' 
was thought to be ftrongly indicative of ° 
that integrity which graced the whole 

conduct of his life ; a life paffed in the 

exercife of temperance in hizfelf, and 

of forbearance and charity towards _ 
others—At Chelfea, aged 69, H. J. 

Hanfard, Kfq. late of Gerard-ftreet, 

Soho.—AtHampton-court-palace, Lady 

Frances, eldeft daughter of the late 

Earl Ludlow.—In Deane-fireet, South- 

wark, Mr. R. Codnor, merchant.—At 

the Royal Hotel, Pall-Mall, Sir Charles 

Style, Bart. of Wateringbury, Kent.— 

At Bath, in his 66th year, L. Mackin- 

tofh, Efq. of Burrow’s-Buildings, late 

Deputy Commifiary General in the 

ifland of St, Domingo.—At Southend, 

J. Ibbetfon, Efg. many years 2d Secre- 

tary to the Board of Adiiralty.—At- 
Waltham-crofs, Mrs. Mowatt, relict of 

the late Captain Francis Mowatt.—At 

her houfe in Spa-fields, aged 65, Lady 

Anne-Agnes Erfkine, fifter to the pre- 

fent Earl ef Buchan, and to the Hon. 

Thomas Erikine. Her Ladythip was a 

truftce for the !ate Countefs of Hun- 

tingdon’s chapel, and fuperintended its 

management.— Aged about 24 years, 

Mrs. Shaw, of Suffolk-{treet, Middle- 

fex-hofpital—A violent fit of coughing 

with which fhe was fuddenly attacked, 

and to which fhe had been habitually 

fubjeét the three preceding years, oc-' 
cafioned the buriting of one of the 

principal blood veficls in the throat. 

‘The confequence was inftant fuffoca- 

tien, attended by a great effufion of 

blood. Mrs. 8. was generally confi- 

dered as a fine woman; beautiful and 

graceful in her perfon, elegant in her’ 
manners, and amiable in her conduét.-- 

In Bryanftone-ftreet, Portman-fquare, 

iu her 44th year, Mrs, Margaret Ar 

nold, reliét of the late Brigadier-Ge- 

neral, and daughter of the Hon. Fdw. 

Shippen, now or formerly Chief-Jutiice 

of the State of Pennfylvania, in North 

America.—Mrs. Blundell, of Layton 

Stone.—-At Richmond, at her houfe on 

the Green, Mrs. Mann, widow of the 

late Galfridus Mann, Efq.—In Albe- 

marle-ftreet, Mrs. Spence, widow of 

the late J. S. Efq. of Rathangan, in 

Treland,—At-the houfe of Mr, Fox, ia 

3C 


in and near London. 
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Arlington-fireet, the Right Rev. Dr. 
Dixon, Bifhop of Downe and Connor, 
in Ireland, to which fee his Lordfhip 
had been promoted about nineteen 
yearsago. Dr. D. had beena contem- 

orary at Eton College with Mr. Fox, 
Eord Robert Spencer, Mr. Hare, &c. 
&c. and owed his promotion to Mr. 
Fox, being the only prelate made 


Provincial Occurrences. 


while that gentleman was in office, 
His Lordthip was an elegant fcholar, 
and a man of an amiable temper, and 
truly eftimable, conciliating manners, 
He ee left a lady and fix children, 
Two of his fons are officers in the army. 
—At Brighton, aged 63 years, Robert 
Abington, Efg. Juftice of Peace for 
the City and Liberty of Weftminfter. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES ; 
With an Account of the principal Marriages, Deaths, &c., under the 


Heads of the different Counties : 


arranged in ulphabetical Order. 


ene 


BERKSHIRE. 

EVERAL acres of ground in Wind- 

for Park, near what is commonly 
called “ The Virginia Water,” have 
been lately inclofed and appropriated, 
by order of his Majetty, as pnurfery- 
beds for future plantations. In thee, 
trees of every defcription, from the 
{preading oak to the {mallett fpecies of 
fr that grows, are raifed from feeds: 
fome of them, at prefent, in their in- 
fant ftate, are fo extremely diminutive, 
that it has been found neceflary to 

rotect them by nets, againft the birds, 
b the fuperintendance and manage- 
ment of thefe feedling beds, employ- 
ment is given to feveral induitrious 
men, for whole families neat cottages 
have been railed upon the domain. 

Married.| At Woburn, in Bedford- 
fhire, the Rev. J. Berry, of Warmin- 
fter, to Mifs Grove, daughter of the 
Rev. T. G. of Walfall. 

Died.| At Reading, Cornet Penny, 
of the 12th light dragoons.—Of a pa- 
ralytic flroke, the Rev, W. Winkworth, 
chaplain of St. Saviour’s, borough of 
Southwark, and to the county jail of 
Surry; a gentleman of ftritt integrity, 
and poficfled of fome valuable talents 
which he concealed, not without a 
certain degree of art and great mo- 
deity, He was known to be peculiarly 
ufefulin his ftation at the county jail.— 
At Radnage, Bucks, in her 83d year, 
Mrs. Julia Levett.—At Binfield, in his 
66th year, the Rev, Edward Wilfon, 
M.A. canon of Windfor (in which 

referment he is fucceeded by the Rev, 
Air. Cookfon), fenior prebendary of 


Gloucefter Cathedral, and nearly 40 
years rector of this parifh, He was 
dameftic chaplain to the late Earl of 
Chatham, and private tutor to the 
efent Earl, and to William P t, Efq. 
hancellor of the Exchequer, &c. &c. 


The ouly publication he ever printed 
was a fermon, in 1789, on the King’s re- 
covery.--At Speenhaimland, Mrs. Wood- 
ham, wife of Mr. W. attorney.—At 
Hinton, aged 60, Mr. J. Hinton, au 
opulent farmer. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

Some confiderable improvements 
have been lately introduced into the 
celebrated hofpital at Cambridge, 
called Addenbrooke’s, particularly in 
the quarter appropriated to the hot 
and cold baths. The whole of the 
domeftic ceconomy is fuch, that the 
vilitors at the late anniverfary fermoa 
and meeting could not help expreffing 
their admiration and aftonifhment at 
fecing fuch an extraordinary {pecimen 
of cleanlinefs and convenience, and 
bearing teftimony to the juttice of the 
vote of thanks pafled unanimouily, ie 
the laft general court, to the wort!» 
apothecary and matron, for their very 
laudable zeal in and unremitting at. 
tention to the duties of their refpcciive. 
offices, 

Married.|_ At Cambridge, Mr. C. 
H. Walker, attorney, of Briftol, to 
Mrs. Powell, fifier of Sir James Du- 
berley, of Gayne’s Ilill, in the county 
of Huntingdon. ; 

Ee At March, Mrs, Santer, res 
liét of the late J. S. Efq. late of Chan- 
cery Lane, London,—Lately, in the 
Weft Indies, of the yellow fever, Mr. 
Alfred Sumpter, youngeft fon of T. S, 
Etq. of Hifton, near Cambridge. 

CHESIIIRE, 

Married.] Capt. Oldham, late of 
the Laurel Privateer, of Liverpool, to 
Mifs S. Trevor.—W. Edwards, Eq. of 
Brookfide, near Chirk Caftle, to Mrs, 
Eyton, widow of the late H, F. Fig, 
of Eyton Hall, both in Denbig)thire. 

Died.] At Wrexham, at the advanc- 
ed age of 98 years, Mr, F. Lloyd, tor 
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licitor.—R. Craven, Efq. of Stoke Iall, 
near Naatwich, 
CUMBERLAND, 

Statement of the Regifter of the 
Cockermouth Difpenfary, from July 
29, 1803, to July 27, 1904, agreeably 
to the annual report: Cured 371.— 
Relieved 13.—Died 10,—Remain on 
the books 9.—Total number 403.— 
Grand total of patients admitted tince 
the firlt eftablihment of. this inttitu- 
tion, in the year 1785, 6864, 

Married.| At Workington, H. 
Nourfe, Efg. of Welbeck-ttreet, Lon- 
don, to) Mifs D. Chriltian, fecond 
daughter of Jof. C. Efq. of the Strand, 
London.—At Cockermouth, at the 
(Quaker’s meeting-houfe, Mr. Anthony 
Simpfon, watchmaker, to Mifs Fearon, 
daughter uf Mrs. M. F, grocer. 

Died.| At Whitehaven, aged 34, 
Mr. W. Clementfon, wbacco manu- 
facturer.—-At Ponfonby, in her 80th 
year, Mrs. Hutchinfon, midwife, of 
Egremont. She was. proceeding on 
horfeback, in her capacity, of mid- 
wife, to a place in the vicinity, when fhe 
fuddenly complained to the perfon rid- 
ing before her, that ihe was very fick 
and faint, who had but juft time to 
take her otf the horfe, and to carry her 
into a neighbouring houfe, when the 
immediately expired.—At Parton, aged 
64, Mr. R, Saunderfon, late a filverfmith 
at Whitehaven.—At Leffon Hall, Mr. 
W. Hewitfon ; and a few days after- 
wards, Mrs. J. HH. his wife, both in an 
advanced age. 

DERBYSHIRE, 

A new fair has been lately eftablifhed 
at Calton Moor, in this county, to be 
held on.the 15th of the month of Au- 
gut next enfuing, and on the fame day 
of the month of every fucceeding year, 
tor the fale of theep, and all kinds of 
cattle and pedlary ware. 

A new map has been lately publithed 
of 90 miles by 70, in which the town 
gf Chetterfield is laid down as the 
centre, and which comprifes the whole 
of this county, and that of Notcing- 
ham, and alfo part of the feveral 
counties of York, Lincoln, Rutland, 
Leiceiter, Stafford, Salap, Cheficr, and 
Lancatter, delineated upon a feale of 
one inch to three miles. The whole 
is finely engraved, avd printed on a 
feet of wove atlas. In the execution 
of this ufeful undertaking, which has 
been executed by John Tuke, turveyor, 
of the city of York, particular atten- 
tion has been paid to the inferting and 


defcribing accurately all the canals in- 
cluded within the abovefaid diftriét. 

Intended inglofures in this county.— 
The parithes or Smsors of Alyafton and 
Boulton. 

Married.} | At Bakewell, in this 
county, G. Holmes, Efq. to Mifs S. 
Renthaw, of Oulthorpe, in Notting- 
hamithire—At Chefterfield, Mr, Sa- 
muel Storer, aged 83, to Mifs Sarah 
llill, aged 36. The nuptial ceremony 
was attended by a proceflion of the 
bridegroom’s offspring, compofed of 
children, grand children, and great 
grand children, 

Died.|. At Chefterfield, fuddenly, 
Mits Sophia Fletcher, youngeft daugh- 
ter of George Fletcher, M.D.—At 
Matlock, in her 19th year, Mifs Bond, 
of Fleckton, near Wakefield. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

Married.] At Teignmouth, the Rev, 
W. Headebourck, to Mifs Harvey, of 
Shalldown.—At Harberton, Major Sul- 
livan, of the 811i Reg. of Foot, to Mifs 
Parrott, of Lufcombe Houfe. 

Died.| At Exeter, aged 78, Mrs, 
Churchill, widow of the late Rev. C. 
C. Prebendary of St. Peter’s, in this 
city, and Vicar of St. Thomas’s, near 
thecity.—In an advanced age, J.Hogg, 
Efq. banker, and formerly a diflenting 
minifier, in which capacity he printed 
two thauk(giving fermons in the year 
1759, and oue on the fubject of delu- 
fion in religion in 1775.—Mrs. Talbot, 
fitter to the late Rev. Mr. T. Rector of 
Stour Prevoft—-At Sidmouth, Mrs. 
Amyatt, wife. of James A. Efqy. M.P. 
for the borough of Southampton.—At 
his feat at Kenbury, near iixeter, aged 
62, Philip Stowey, Elq. Jultice of Peace 
for the county. 

GLOUCESTERSHTRE, 

An ample fupply of the falutary wa- 
ter, which has been lately difcovered 
ater near Cheltenham, has been ef- 
feciudlly. obtained, by the indefati- 
gable exertions of Dr. Jamieton, and 
other gentlemen more nearly interetted 
jn the coucern, The proprietors 
publicly announced their inteution of 
opening the new well, for the reception 
of company, on Monday the 13ch of 
Augutt lait; and from its a‘vertained 
ae and copious effuliou, m re- 


Apeét of quantity, it will be found, in 


all probability, fully to anfwer the 
moft fanguine expectations of the 
parties concerned. 
It is intended to apply to parliar 
—_— the enfuing feilion, for an act 
3-C 2 
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or making a rail-road from a place 
ealled Coai-pit Heath, in the parith of 
Wefterleigh, in this county, to the 
river Avon ; as alio for making a col- 
lateral branch from the faid rail-road, 
to commence at a place called Smith’s 
‘Tynings, and to proceed to the fame 
river ; for the purpofe of facilitating 
the carriage of coals from the exten- 
five collieries in the neighbourhood of 
thofe places, 

Intended inclofure in this county.— 
The pariih or manor of Sutton. 

Married.| At Thornbury, T. John- 
fon, Eq. of Elberton, to Mifs Culli- 
more.—At Gloucefter, Mr. Wath- 
bourne, drugyilt, to Mifs Jones, of 
Cooper’s Hill—E. Ludlow, Efq. of 
Winterbourne Court, to Mifs Rainey, 
daughter of the late A, R. Efq. of 
Dublin.—Mr. W. Holder, clothier, of 
Forrward, to Mifs Eliz, Barton, of 
Stroud. 

Died.} At Gloucefter, P. Smith, 
Fiq. formerly commander of an Eatt 
India thip, in the fervice of the Em- 
peror, at Oftend.—At Cirencetter, in 
the prime of hfe, Mr. R. Hall, land 
furveyor, a gentleman of extentive 
knowledge, engaging manners, ge- 


nuine wit, and a feeling, generous 
heart.—At Frampton upon Severn, of 


a continnptive malady, Mr, S, Collins, 
coal merchant.—At Pucklechurch, of 
a decline, Mr. Hl, Swayne, fon of the 
Rev, Mr. S.a young man of a truly good 
difpofition and pious character.—At 
Chariten King’s, near Cheltenham, S, 
Cook, Eig. 
HAMPSHIRE. 

Married] At Porttmouth, J. Col- 
quhoun, Eig. of Finfbury-iquare, Lon- 
don, to Milfs M. Poore, niece of G, P. 

a{q. 

Died.| At Southampton, Captain 
O'Connoll, formerly of the 27th Reg., 
and late of the corps of Royal Inva- 
valids in the ifland of Jerfey—At An- 
dover, Mr. Henbeit, one of the Mef- 
fengers of the Houte of Commons.— 
In the ifland of Guernfey, the Rev. 
Mr. Dupré.-—Aged 66, James. Soper, 
fen, Etq. of Monxton Houfe, near An- 
dover.—At Lymington, aged 38, T, 
Beckley, E(q. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

The cumberfome brick building, 
which, for feveral years, ferved for a 
weighing machine, and which ftood at 
the top of St. Owen’s firect, in the 
city of Hereford, has been lately taken 
down, by the jubicription of a few pub- 
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lic fpirited individuals, anda neat o¢ta- 
gon building of white ftoue has beew 
ere¢ted on its fite. The above alte- 
ration has effected a ftriking improve- 
ment in the general appearance of the 
{treet, and, as fuch, reflects no little 
credit on the promoters of the plan. 

Mearried.| At Longtown, in this 
county, J. Elton, Eig. or Gloucelter, 
to Miis Sparkes, daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. S.—At Wefton, near Rots, Mr. 
Thomas Okey, attorney, of Gloucefter, 
to Mifs King, of Bolitree Cattle—At 
Dewcburch, Mr. J. A. Renaud, fur- 
geon and apotheeary, to Mifs §, 
Thomas, of Profpect Houle, near 
Ilereford. 

Died.] At Hereford, in her 20th 
year, of a deep decline, Mifs A. Un- 
derwood, youngeft daughter of the 
Rev. Richard A. Cuftos of the College 
in thjs city.—Aged 52, Mr. J. Weaver, 
pete Po sel Bromyard, Ars, Wal- 
ker, wife of Mr. W.furgeon.—At King’s 
Capel, near Kols, aged 69, Mr. Ro- 
bert Pye, a refpectable dealer in horfes 
and cattle. 

KENT. 

Married.} At Tunbridge, C. Mogg, 
Efq. to Mis Young, daughter of the 
late Capt. John Y. of the R. N.—At 
Fevertham, Mr. J. Boys, attorney, of 
Margate, to Mifs M. Stephens, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. A. S—At Dover, Mr. 
J. Mowell,. Matter of the Conttitution, 
armed cutter, to Mifs E. Adams.—At 
Linftead, near Feverfham, the Rev. G. 
P. Marth, of Dodington, to Mifs Bar- 
ling. 

Died] At Canterbury, Mifs Friend, 
daughter of Richard F, Etq. Mayor.— 
Mr. Gilbee, one of the town fergeants, 
—Mrs. Mc Cann, widow of the late 
Mr. E. Mc C. turgeon, of Wingham.— 
The Rey. .J. Benton, D.D. Senior Pre- 
bendary of the Cathedral, to which 
tiall he was prefented by his late uncle, 
Archbithop Secker, in 1767, afd Vi- 
car of Boxley.—J. Law, Eiq. late Cap- 
tain in the Oxford Blues—Mr. Taylor, 
wife of Adjutant T.; alfo of the Blues. 
—At Maidttone, Mr. E. Jury, of the 
Caiile lnn.—At Folkitone, Mifs Webb, 
fitter of Mr. W. attorncy.— Mifs FE. 
Mantell, fecond daughter of the late 
Edward M. Efq. of Stone Green —At 
Margate, J. Anderfon, M.D.—At Fe- 
veriham, Mr. C. Halke, eldeit fon of 
the Rev. R. H.—At Athford, Mrs. 
Norwood, wife of the Rev. E. N.—At 
Smarden, aged 30, Mrs. A. Auftin, 
wife of the Rev. Mr, Ben}, A. diffent- 
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ing minifter.—At Deal, Lieut. Leddle, 
of the R. N.—Mrs.- Cath, Fogarty, 
midwife. 

LANCASHIRE. 

“ A refpectable tarmer at Altear, 
near Ormikirk, has produced from one 
fingle pea, one hundred and fixty 
pods, the produce of which dined 
three pertons.” Lancafler Gaz., Sept. 1. 

Married.|_ At Liverpool, S, Serreil, 
Efq. captain in the royal navy, to Mifs 
E. Deane —R. N. Durning, Efq. of 
Walton, to Mifs Durning.—Mr, R. 
Carter, to Mifs M. Nuttal—Mr, Mor- 
ris, cngineer, to Mifs Nowell, late of 
Hunter’s [fall, in the county of York. 
—At Mancheiier, Mr. B. Hankinfon, 
corn-dealer, to Mifs A. Stones, of 
Stockport.—Mr. J. Cooke, druggilt, to 
Mits S$. Leiyh.— At Bolton le Moors, 
Captain Boyce, of the 16th regiment 
of light draguons, to Mrs, J. Hutton, 
of Hutton Hail—R. Nattall, Efq. of 
Birkby Hall, to Mrs. J. Helm, widow, 
of Aliithwayte Lodge, late of Flookt- 
burgh. 

Died.] At Lancafter, in the bloom 
of youth, Mifs S. Edmonfon, daughter 
of the late Mr. E. fail-cioth manufac- 
turer.—Aged 80; Mrs. S. Tomlinton, a 
maiden lady.—Capt. D, Maccarty, of 
the brig Eliza, lately arrived from the 
ifland of St. Thomas, in the Wett In- 
dies.—At Liverpool, aged 43, Mr. W. 
Gill, otiicer in the Excife——Aged 17, 
Miis M. Ilorton.—At Manchetter, 
Mrs, J. Carver, a benevolent woman 
and a pious Chriftian—Mrs, Honan, 
wife of Mr. T. H. printer.—Thomas 
Percival, M.D. and F.R.S.— Mrs. 
Harrop, late of the Blue Bell inn.—In 
Salford, aged 57, Mrs. Hilton, of the 
Dolphin inn.—At Ulverfione, Mrs, 
Parke, wife of Mr. T. P. tobacco ma- 
nufacturer.—At Chorley, J. Threlfall, 
Etq.—At Pretton, aged 67, R. Ather- 
ton, Efq. fenior alderman, and mayor 
of the Guild in the year 1782.—Sud- 
denly, Mr. J. Langford, inn-keeper, of 
Mercclough, near Burnley.—At Hall, 
the Rev. J. Airey, curate, aged 82.— 
Mrs, Eliz. Cock, of Hatton, near Lan- 
calter, mother of Mefirs. J. and H, C,. 
merchants.—Mrs, Marriott, relict of 
the late W. M. Eq. merchant, of 
Smedley. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Application is intended to be made 
to Parliament in the enfuing feffion, 
for an act to divide, fet out, and in- 
elofe the Foreft or Chace of Charn- 
wood, otherwife called Charley Fo- 
reft or Chace, in this county, intu 
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diftinét diitri¢ts, or allotments, ac” 
cording to the right of the feveral 
parithes, and places claiming, and be- 
ing intitled to common of patture, or 
otherwife thereon. Iu which faid act 
are intended to be inierted provilions 
for the fubdividing and-allotting all 
fuch particular diltriéts, in refpect of 
each parith, &c. where it fhall appear 
that the parties fo interefted fhall be 
detirous of fuch fubdivifion and allot- 
meut. 

It is intended fhortly to ere& a new 
fchool-houfe in the town of Athby de 
la Zouch, on an extended plan, the 
value of the property belonging to the 
fuid (free or grammar) {chool having 
increafed conliderably of late years: 
an undermatter having been Jately 
wanted to att in the capacity of 
affifiant to Mr. Dinwoodie, the fecond 
matter of the faid fchoel (and who is 
required to be competent to teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, with 
a falary of 40/ per annum), it appears 
that Mr. Rozzell,junr. who was wound- 
ed in the naval engagement off Copen- 
hagen, has been recently appuiuted to 
the faid office. 

Married.| At Afton, Mr, W.. J. 
Parker, -furgeon, of Aufley, in this 
county, to Mits M, Harding. —J. 
Drummond, Efq. of Lenock, Perth- 
fhire, North Britain, to Mifs Copfon, 
of Sutton Houfe, in this county.—At 
Leicefter, H. Bird, Efq, of the 12th re- 
giment of light dragoons, to Mifs 
Watchorne, only daughter of T. W. 
Efq.—Mr. Marithall, woolftapler, to 
Mits Davis, daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
D. of Wigttone.—At Athby, Mr. Thos. 
Dalby, attorney, to Mifs L, Spring- 
thorpe.—J. Richardfon, Efg. of the 
Middle Temple, London, to Milfs Har- 
riot Iludfon, fecond daughter of Sir 
Charles H. Bart. of Wanlip, in this 
county, 

Died.} 


At Leiceftler, Mrs, Wallis, 
relictuf the late Major W. aud youngelt 


daughter of J. Ban Oliver, Efq.—At 
Blaby, Mr. Robert Glover, for 30 
= patt matter of the Ball public 
noufe in that village, 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

It appears that a Roman fepulchre 
has been lately difcovered at the vil- 
lage of Afhby Puerorum, in this coun- 
ty. The dilfcovery was made by a la- 
bourer, while employed at his work in 
cutting a ditch, and contitts of a ftone 
cheft, which lay juft three feet below 
the furface of the earth. The lid of it 
was found to be neatly fitted to the 
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fides, yet impending a little over the 
edges, the ettect of which was, that, on 
its being removed, it was perceived 
that no dirt of any kind had gained ad- 
Mittance during a period of 16 or 17 
centuries. The cheit is of free -tione, 
évidently of the fame kind as that 
which is found in abundance on Lin- 
colu Heath. ‘The urn, which is made 
of ttrong gials, appears to be of au 
elegant manufacture, and has a greenith 
hue. The glafs is perfect in all re- 
ipects, and the furface is as {mouth to 
the touch as if jutt taken out of the 
fire. ‘Thos receptacle of the athes was 
in manner filled up with {mall frag- 
ments of bones, many of which, trom 
the effects of ignition, were white 
through their whole Jubitance. A fmail 
lachrymatory was likew.te difcovered ; 
but which, however, had been broken 
from the curiolity of the perfon who 
difcovered it, to iearn whether it con- 
tained any thing of value. 

. Marvied.| At Swinefhead, Mr. 
Whitchead, farmer and grazier, of 
Swaton, to Mits Carnall. 

Died.] At Louth, aged 86, the 
Rey. F. Gaunt, curate to the Rev. W. 
Jolland. He was highly etteemed by 
his hearers as a. zealous approved 
preacher, aud by his fricuds and ac- 
quaintance as a worthy character. His 
remains’were attended to the grave by 
moti of the parithioners, and the pail 
was fupported by eight clergymen.— 
At Long Sutton, in his 50th year, Mr, 
W. Skelton, farmer and grazier.—At 
Spilfhy, aged 52, Mr. W. Smith, keeper 
at the Queen’s Head Inn.—At South 
Elkington, near Louth, Mrs. Cardney, 
wite of Mr. C, a refpectable tarmer.— 
at Moulton, Mrs, Savage, wile of Mr. 
‘Thomas S, a preacher in the methodilt 
connection. 

NORFOLK. 

. Very confiderable and rapid im- 
rovements are daily making at Holk- 
-~ Park, the feat and grounds of Mr. 
Coke, the celebrated agriculturift, and 
an all the furrounding domain, A 
very large tract of land, naturally 
tteril, has been brought into a high 
fiate of cultivation, The eye and 
attention of the curious firanger are 
tirvongly arrciled, in beholding very 
tine and thriving plantations now raif- 
ing on land which formerly produced 
not a tree of any kind; but was, dll 
within a few years patt, a vaft plain of 
chalk, covered only by a fuperficial 
layer of fand, fo extremely light, that 
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it fhifted and blew about, like new- 
fallen fnow, with every blatt of wind. 
The neatnets and comfortablenefs ob- 
fervable in the dwellings even of the 
meaneit cottagers, and the fiately man- 
fious which the farmers occupy, are no 
lelsa fubject of admiration to occa- 
fional vilitors, than the degree of in- 
telligence and the {pirit of improve- 
ment which their hoipitable occupicrs 
potfets. 

Married.| At Norwich, Edm, K. 
Bacon, Ety. eldett fon of Sir Edmund 
I. Bart. to Mifs Beccroft, coheirets 
of the late T. B. Efy. of Saxthorpe 
Hail—Mr, J. Tuttle, an eminent 
biackfmuth, aged 75, to Mrs. Watts, 
widow, aged 25.—Mr. J. . Warden, 
hot p:eiler, to Mifs Quantrell.—Capt. 
T. Kennedy, Adjutant to the Loyal Col- 
neis Volunteers, to Mits Etther Pey- 
ton, youngelt daughter of the late Kk. 
P. Efg. barrifter.—At Yarmouth, Capt. 
RK. Welfh, to Mits S. Cooke.—At 
Hingham, G, B. Mainwaring, Elq. to 
Mrs, L. Woodhoufe. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

ons At Peterborough, Mr. 
Mills, merchant, of Wilbeach, to Mits 
Dickaneere.— At Oundle, Mr. G. Web- 
fier, farmer and grazier, of Fothering- 
hay, to Mifs Bell.—R. Sherrard, Eiq. 
to Mifs G. M. Juhnftone, fifter of G. 
Lynn, Efq. of Southwick Hall.—F. B. 
King, Eq. of College Hill, to Mifs Au- 
ftin.—W. Burr, Efq. of Luton, in Bed- 
fordfhire, to Mifs Crabbe, of Hitchin. 
—Mr. W. Wright,.jan. of Killinbury, 
to Mifs M. Jones, daughter of the Rev. 
Hi.J. of Little Houghton. 

Died.) At Northampton, Mrs. Ser- 
gifon, wife of Major S, of the Royal 
Regiment of Horfe Guards Blue, aud 
daughter of Dr. Kerr—At Newport 
Pagnell, Mrs. Smith, wife of Mr. &. 
draper.—At Long Buckby, G. Free- 
man, Efq.—At Yelden, in Bedford- 
fhire, in his 66th year, Mr. P. Creek, 
farmer and grazier. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married.] At Bath, W. Lord, Efq. 
of the Iiland of Jamaica, to Mifs E. 
Woollery.—W. P. -Hafiell, Efq. of 
Compton Bihop, to Mifs Mathias.— 
Mr. J. Bins, of Dublin, to Mifs Haz- 
ard, eldeft daughter of Mr, H. printer 
aud bookfeller, 

Died.] At Brifiol, aged 70, Mr. G, 
Foreman, formerly keeper of the 
Tower Affembly Rooms at the Hot 
Wells—Mr. G. James, attorney.— 
Nr. G, Gudwyn, druggift—At Bath, 
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Mrs. Ravenfhaw, relict of the late T. 

BR: Efy. of Sunbury, in Middieiex.— 

Suddenly, Mr. C. Smith, bookteller. 

His death is attributed to a mortifica- 

tion brought on in confequence of be- 

ing feized with the lead cholic, from - 
his having been inadvertently among 
rrew paint. 

SHROPSHIRE, 

The Leafowes, in this county, for- 
merly the feat and grounds of that 
amiable, plaintive bard Shenftone, who 
“ With fpirit, tafte, and niceft judgment 

fraught,” 
knew how to unite a noble and lovely. 
fimplicity with eafe and elegance, fun- 
plez munditiis; how to difcover, to 
afcertain with true precifion and pro- 
cuce the peculiar beauties of art, im 
all the diverfified decorations proper 
for the face of nature; and whofe 
eMafions in the different kinds of 
“ fweet poefy” (not to mention his va- 
rious other pieces of a mifcellaneous 
defcription in profe) have been depofited 
by the mule in the temple of perfec- 
tion “ never to die;” this important 
object of literary curiofity, for fuch it 
may be juftly confidered, as it relates 
to or rather contains the retired haunts, 
the delightful walks through folemn 
woods, through verdant fwerds, &c. 
(‘* Here every fpot—the fhade, the flope, 
‘¢ the plain, 
‘+ Ts facred ground—) 
that have been fo frequently trodden— 
(—*¢ and worn by hallowed feet—’’) 


and fo minutely, judicioufly defcribed, 
by the matterly pen of that mott 
diftinguifhed character and votary of 
Apoilo (the polither of the graceful 
and charming landfcape which he had, 
in jome degree, created); and, indeed, 
ty ‘fo many other contemporary fons of 
zenius and literature; this Elyfium of 
rural, ornamental {cenery ; this wilder- 
nefs of fweets, which, for fome years, 
ufter the deceafe of that eminent per- 
fon, had been ‘greatly neglected, and 
was, morcover, likely to be fo far di- 
lapidated as to become deprived of 
thofe rich charms, which Sheufton’s 
lively imagination had traced, has 
been of late ina manner renewed, or, 
at leaft, as nearly as potlible, in a jaud- 
able imitation of the noble original, 
and in a clofe refembiance or con- 
gious conformity thereto, and, in 
many inflances, 1mprovements have 
been introduced, which have retiored 
it to its prifiine, or rather a more 


perfect flate of f{plendour; ameliora- 
tions, which, it cannot be doubted, 
would have proved particularly ac- 
ceptable to its claflical founder, and 
which he would have gladly adopted 
and accomplithed, had he been bleffed 
with a larger thare of affluence, aud 
“all that wealth fupplies.” The na- 
tive beauties of the pieafing, and now 
finely cultivated, luxuriant valley have 
been again called forth; again the 
{welling lawn, with captivating but 
unobtrulive charms, unfettered with 
meretricious ornaments, pleates the 
fight ; again, the corrcét eye of natural, 
initinctive tafte reits with complacency, 
the moral fenfe with delight, on the 
handiome villa, the neat temple; 
again, the incircling park, which, 
when in the poifetfion of Mr. Shen- 
ftoue, was deemed a model, comprif- 
ing whatever could be fuppofed eligi- 
ble in the moit refplendent feats, now 
freth-planted, in many parts, in ir 
regular pomp, dilplays its fylvan ho- 
vours, its Juxurinnt foliage, wheré 
groups of the mult delicate or vene- 
rable trees, where deciducus fhrubs, 
flowers, and fiowering plants of the 
moti exquifite fragrauce and beauty, 
throw a thade, “ compofe a chequered 
fcene, glowing in gay diverfitics of 
green,” and of various other vivid 
colours, blended in juft gradation; 
again, falutes the view the velvet green 
of the very convenient paddock, 
fimple and unadorned, but well ftock- 
ed with fheep and other animals, na- 
tive and foreign, that graze in focial 
peace; as alio the improved garden, 
richly flored with wild plants and many 
curious exotics ; again, the'celebrated 
motly grotto, with its humble and con- 
fined roof (placed on its original fite, 
but with enlarged dimenfions), to the 
mind impreffed with a love of contem- 
piation, preicnts a calm, ftill, fequefter- 
ed fpot, well calculated for ttudious 
retirement; again, raifes its head, gra- 
dually diverging from the flope abrupt, 
the fummer-houle, or rural cot, ftand- 
ing under rows of lofty trees, whote 
boughs, meeting and interchanging at 
the top, form here an over-arching ca- 
nopy ; again, each nimble-footed Naiad 
hails the prolific ftreams, the foun- 
tains, from which the water has been 
made to iffue through mafles of fiéne 
fcattered around, down the loud, the 
ficep, the romantic cafcade, and pro- 
ceeding in its courfe, till it forms an 
artificial bafin or pool of confider- 
able fize, now @ very fine expanfe or 
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piece of water; again appears, in 
ruder majeftv, the wild, barren, heathy 
rock, heightening by ftrong contratt, 
and affording a fine relief to the other 
cheerful objects, natural and artificial, 
that arrett the attention avd command 
the admiration of fufceptible f{pecta- 
tors, in fuch a fcene and fuch a fitua- 
tion; and, again, “ foaming torrents 
cheer the deli;” fo that the well-merited 
compliment paid, fome years ago, to 
Mr. Horne, then pofleffor of Mr. 
Shenfton’s “ ruftic manfion,” with the 
annexed domain, on the general cha- 
racter of his additions and alterations 
(thefe, however, were only fuch as 
what local circumiftances feemed to re- 
quire), by a gentleman who had been 
the intimate friend of Mr. S. may not 
be mifapplied here, but admitted with 
a very conliderable degree of increafed 
force and propricty : 





** With wider bounds the azure lake ex- 
** tends, 

“ In larger fireams each cataract defcends ; 

** The ftately villa and each feat reftor’d, 

** Andeach zay {cene proclaims a wealthier 
*¢ lord.” 

It was referved for Mr. Hamilton, 
the prefent pofleffor of this moft fa- 
vourite retidence, a gentleman of ac- 
knowledged talents, cultivated tafte, 
and refiued, liberal fentiments, moft 
fully to appretiate the merits of the 
Leatowes, by mafterly touches, more 
accurately to adapt the defign to the 
predominant features in the graud out- 
line, and to manifeft his fill, to em- 
ploy his geuius; and contribute as 
much as pofiible of his application, 
yet in firiét accordance with his natu- 
ral love of fimplicity, in embeilithing 
and rendering ftill more complete, more 
elegant (by continual augmentations, 
vpon a more enlarged plan), every part 
of that Arcadian fcene; but it mutt 
be readily confefied, notwithttanding, 
as an act of mere impartial jufiice, 
that many of the fuperior attraétions, 
the characteriftic improvements which 
this ornamented territory, this animat- 
ed fcene prefents, were fuggefted and 
carried into execution by the tafe 
and judgement of the above-mentioned 
Mr. Horne, who exerted and evinced 
no little zeal and energy, in his per- 
fevering endeavours to bring Mr. 
Shenfton’s plan of rural embellithment 
and beauty to a greater degree of per- 
feétion. 

Married.| At Welfhpool, Mr. 
Foulkes, attorney, to Alife W. Foulkes. 
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—At Bridgnorth, Mr. T. Wilkinfon, 
late quarter-mafter in the 21tt regi- 
ment of dragoons, to Mifs Gitton.— 
At Shrewibury, S. Alfop, Efq. of Bur- 
ton-upon-Trent, to Mifs Fowler. 

Died.| At Ofwetiry, at the advanced 
age of 99, Mr. J. Jones.—At Welling- 
ton, Mrs. Jennings, wife of S.J. Efq. 
hanker.—Mrs, Wood, wife of W. W. 
Eq. of Hanwood ; au excellent lady, 
of exemplary piety, eftimable merit, 
and many good and amiabie Lt ay 
She has left behind her a character 
well worthy of imitation in the moral 
world.—Mr. W. Bray, {turgeon, of Tug- 
ford. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Murried.} Mr. Sam. Martin, lieu- 
tenant in the corps of Stone Volunteer 
Infantry, to Miis Dawfon, of Tean 
Lodge.—Mr. R. Leefe, of Stoke-upon- 
Trent, to Mifs Styche, daughter of the 
late Ant. S. Efq. of Bellamore—At 
Colwich, near Wolleley Bridge, G, 
Chetwynde, Efg. of Brocton, eldett fon 
of Sir George C. Bart. of Grendon 
Hall, iu the county of Warwick, to 
Mits Sparrow, eldett daughter of J. S, 
Efq. of Bifhton, near Stone, 

Died.| At Litchfield, in her 80th 
year, atter a few hours illnefs, Mrs. E. 
Elkott, daughter of the late W. Duc- 
kett, Ffq, Lieut.-Col. of the 2d troop of 
Horte Grenadier Guards, and reli¢t of 
the late F. Granville, Efq. Major Ge- 
neral and Colonel of the 61ft regiment 
of foot—Aged 63, Mrs. M. Brownell, 
relié of the late Rev. W. B.—At Ut- 
toxeter, Mr. T. Gardiner, architeét.— 
At Caverfwall, at the Vicarage Houte, 
m his 47th year, the Rev. St. George 
Bowles, vicar and formerly chaplain to 
the regiment of Horfe Guards Blue.— 
At Colbridge, in the Potteries, Mr. J. 
Blackwell, an eminent potter. 

SUFFOLK. 

The town of Aldborough, in this 
county, has lately received fome con- 
tiderable improvements. Through the 
public-fpirited exertions of Mr. Wade, 
the walk on the Terrace, which im- 
pends over the town, is now converted 
into a delightful promenade, the flope 
being richly decorated with flowers 
and fhrubs, Bathing machines are 
now to be feen in abundance, and a 
circulating library, three days in a 
weck, has bcen likewile eftablifhed ; 
but the grand feature and principal at- 
traction of the place is Mr. Vernon’s 
grounds and garden, which are laid 
out in {uch an exquifite tate, as not fo 
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be furpaffed by the vaunted fcenery of 
the environs of Ramfgate ; and with 
refpect to the variegated beauty of 
their flowers, the former far excel 
the latter. During the laft feafon, the 
town has been crowded with fathion- 
able vifitors. The balls, routs, and 
other public amufements, are under the 
immediate patronage and fuperintend- 
ance of Mr, Percy Wyndham. 
wager ® At Ipfwich, Mr. T. Cole, 
grazier, of Woodbridge, to Mifs Hemp- 
fon.— Mr. T. Armftrong, fchoolmafter, 
to Mifs Barley, of Bury.—At Lowe- 
ftuft, Major O’Brien, of the 24th re- 
iment, to Lady Dickfon, widow of the 
ate Admiral Sir Archibald D. Bart. of 
Hardingham Hall, in the county of 
Norfolk. 

Died.] At Bury, Mrs. Shadwell, wi- 
dow of the late Lieutenant S.—Very 
fuddenly, and much regretted for her 
benevolence and numerous charities, 
Mrs. Buck, wife of W. B. Efq.—Aged 
73, Mr, J. Canham, formerly in the 
farming bufinefs at Little Saxham, but 
who had lately retired from bufinefs, 
He was a gentleman well known upon 
the turf.—At Sudbury, Mrs. Strutt, 
wife of W.S. Efq.—At Parkham, of 
an apopleétic fit, J. Barthorpe, Efq.— 
At Woodbridge, aged 78, Mrs. Cornell, 
reliét of the late Rev. Wm. C. diffent- 
ing minifter at Rendbam.—Aged 73, 
the Rev. T. Chevalier, of Afpale Hall, 
and an acting magiftrate for this coun- 
ty.—Aged 88, Mrs. Ruffell, widow of 
the late Ambrofe R, Gent. of Cock- 
field. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

State of the General Infirmary at 
Worcefter, to Midfummer 1804, as per 
annual report, lately delivered to the 
truftees. Number of patients under 
medical care this year 955, Total 
number of perfons admitted to the be- 
nefits of the Infirmary fince its firtt 
vltablifhment in the year 1745, 50,118. 
Receipts from annual fubfcriptions, 
benefactions, legacies, rents, and divi- 
dends in the funds, 1,486/ 19s 9fd. 
Exponded lat year in fundry dilburfe- 
ments, as per bills of the feveral tradef- 
men, &c. 83/. Funded ftock belong- 
ing to the Infirmary,6,500/ in the 3 per 
ceut confolidated annuities. 200/ in 
the S.pcr cent reduced annuities; aud 
500/in the 3 percent confolslately trans- 
ferred to the Infirmary by Ifaac Haw- 
kins Browne, Efq. It appears that all 
demands upon the bofpital have been 


Vor. If. 








a te up to the 5th day of July 
aft, 

_ Married.| Edm. Tyler, Efq. Capt. 
in the Weft Worcefter Volunteers, to 
Mifs Danker, both of Stourport. 

Died.] At Worcefter, lately, Mr. T. 
Kempfter, a refpectable tradefinan. 
He was generally confidered as an 
honeft man; but having been re- 
peatedly foiled and difappointed in all 

is views for procuring a mainte- 
nance for his family, he has left a 
wife and feven children in circum- 
ftances of or forrow ; in faét, 
altogether forlorn and deftitute. A 
fub{cription has been humanely opened 
in the city, to relieve the urgent ne- 
ceffities of this truly pitiable cafe.— 
Mr. Parker, mafter of the Crofs-Keys 
inn.—At the great age of 102, Mrs. 
M. Bithop.—At Bromigrove, T, Colley, 
Efq. of the Green.—The Rev. Mr. For- 
tefque, of Rouflench.—Aged 38, Mrs. 
Mathews, wife of Mr. G. M. attorney, 
of Ryan, near Upton-upon-Severn, 
and fifter of Mr. Blower, apothecary, 
at Worcefter. 

YORKSHIRE, 

A Poft Office Packet Boat has been 
lately eftablifhed between the ports of 
Hull and Grimfby; a meafure by 
which a very confiderable additional 
facility and accommodation’ will be 
given to the fhipping in Grimfby Roads, 
and, indeed, to the gencral intercourfe 
between the two places. To veffels 
putting into the Humber by ftrefs of 
weather, or to wait convoy, the adop- 
tion of the above meafure cannot fail 
to be of very great advantage. The 
bag for letters will be made up daily 
one hour before high water for Grimt- 
by; and the return will be daily from 
Grimiby according as the tide may fuit. 
The Packet, which has been named the 
Yarborough, will hoift a poft office jack, 
in order that by this means the fhips in 
the Humber may be able to learn the 
arrival and departure of the mail. 

Married.] At Hull, W. Ravenf- 
worth, Efq. firft Lieutenant in the 
Mariuve Forces, to Mifs Hammond, 
eldeft daughter of the late H. W. H. 
Efq.—Mr, T. Loft, merchant, to Mifs 
Cooke.—Mr. J. Hill, merchant, to Miis 
H. Hickfon, of Lincoln, and formerly 
of Hull.—The Rev. Caleb Redthaw, 
A.M. Vicar of Eaftby, near Richmond, 
to Mifs Morrett, of Rokeby Park.— 
J. P. Toulfon, Efg. of Skipwith, te 
Mifs A. Woriop, of Howden Place, 
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Died.] AtKeighley, in her 47th year, 
Mrs. Watfon, wife of Mr. W. attor- 
ney, of Thorp Arch.—Aged 72, G. 
Hebden, Ffq. of Appleton Le Street, 
near Malton.—Aged 85, J. Bowden, 
Efq. of Beighton Fields.—T. Buckle, 
Efq. of Weft Witton—At Demerara, 
in the Weit Indies, Mr. R. Thompfon, 
fon of the Rev. George T. of Hull. 

WALES, 


An ingenious artift in the neighbour-_ 


hood of Llanelly has lately invented a 
caft-iron nave for a wheel, which, in all 
probability, will become of conlidera- 
ble import to the public, from the cir- 
cumftance of the conftruction being 
lighter, more durable, and lets expen- 
five, than the wheel which is now in 
general ufe for carts and waggons. It 
pofiefies, likewife; the exclutive advan- 
tage of admitting a fingle {poke to be 
replaced, when neceflary, without dif 
turbing any other part but the parti- 
cular place required. 

Died.] At Carmarthen, Mrs. Lewis, 
wife of Mr. L. junior, Her pre- 
mature death is attributed to avery 
remarkable dream, the purport of 


which was, that fhe had met with two 
men carrying a coffin, aud, upon en- 
quiring who the coffin was intended 
for, anfwer was made that it was for 


her, This circumftance took fuch an 
effect on her tind, that it brought on 
a mifcarriage, which terminated her 
lite, 

SCOTLAND. 

Married.) At Cannon Mills, near 
Edinburgh, 'T. Browne, Elq. of Leith, 
to Mifs Jean White. 

Died.| At Edinburgh, Mr. Alex. 
Fwing, teacher of the mathematics.— 
At Glafgow, Mr. John Wattou, late 
rector of the Grammar School in Dun- 
dee. 

DEATH ABROAD, 

At Paris, on the 2Ufi of the month 
Metlidor, Year X11, Francois Ambroife 
Firmin Didot. Ile was born in Jarua- 
ry, in the year 1730. His father, Fran- 
cois Didot, a thilful printer, taught bin 
the firttclements of his art, and intufed 
into his breatt that euthutiatia without 
which fuccets can feldom rife above 
mediocrity. To Francois Ambroife 
Didot the art of printing is under ob- 
ligations for a vumber of improve- 
ments. He was the firft in France that 
made experiments upon the paper call- 
ed velluin paper, He influenced Mefirs, 
Jehannot d’Annonay to manufacture 


Death Abroad. 


fome; and took the charges of it upoy 
himfelf. By the year 1781, he had ob- 
tained printed impretlions from this 
paper. Ife brought to perfection the 
pieces whicli the compofitors make ufe 
of to feparate the pages, called in 
Frerich /es garnitures. As they were 
of wood, they were attended with the 
incotivenicnce of {welling when wetted 
with water: he made fome of the fame 
materials as the charatters. He like- 
wife invented a new prefs, by means of 
which the workman may execute the 
fheet of paper equally, and with one 
ftroke. He was alfo the inventor of 
very fimple machine adjufting the 
plates of the preffess His beautiful 
editions, made by order of Louis XVI 
for the education of the Dauphin, are 
well known, and no lefs efieemed. Be- 
ing convinced that improvements to 
which heafpired demanded continual ef- 
efforts, and, perbaps, more time than 
the lite of one man, he communicated 
his views and ideas to his two fons, 
Mefirs, Pierre and Firmin Didot, The 
fuccefs with which they have anfwered 
to his choice is generally known. 
Their father ufed to repeat with plea- 
fure that they had furpaffed him; but it 
was in his fchool that they acquired « 
talent which may confole the public 
for his lofs, Laborious even to the 
laft moments of his honourable career, 
Francois Ambroife Didot, at the age of 
73 years, applied himfelf to labour 
from four o’clock in the morning, and 
five times read over again the proof- 
fheets of the fiereotype edition of Mon- 
taigne, which his fous have juft publitls 
ed: About eighteen or twenty months 
ago, he employed himfelf in compil- 
ing for that work a tables of contents, 
Hlis focial virtues were equal to his 
talents. A fingle anecdote may tuflice 
to thew this. He had promifed a cer- 
tain foreign artift to obtain for him a 
recompence from government for hav- 
ing introduced into France the method 
ot triturating pate with cylinders. 
This artift died before M. Didot could 
bring his promife to effect, and the lat- 
ter immediately took upon himfelf the 
charge of bringing up two young or- 
phans that the other bad left unprovid- 
ed for. M. Didot lived to enjoy the 
happinefs which the autient patriarchs 
fet fo much value upon, He faw, be- 
fore his demife, a numerous progeny of 
fous, daughters, grand fons, grand 
— and even great grand chile 
ren. 
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D | Hi] Gare, | P-out 
ne | | a 1 
{| 7/30.15| 58.5 
~ | 2/30.295 | 66.5 
2} 7130.33] 55 
2130.33 | 96 
3) 7/30.34] 59 
2| 30.35] 54.5 
4} 7}30.42 }57.5 
nw} 2130.45 |59 
5} 7|50.45+4 59 
9} 30.42 70.5 
4 6} 7|30.29]57.5 
2} 30.174 70.5 
7| 7130.09 |55 
2} 30.12 | 68.5 
g| 7|30.31.)55 
2} 30.34 | 58 
9] 7130.36] 55.5 
2| 30.30 |69 
10} 7{30.15] 54 
2} 30.14] 72 
11] 7} 30.29 | 58 
2) 30.33 | 66.5 
12| 7} 30.33 | 56 
2|30.25|70 
13| 7] 30.17 [63 
2| 30.14] 79 
14] 7130.16 |61.5 
2| 30.06 | 72.5 
15} 7} 30.10}64 
2} 30.13 472.5 
16} 7} 30.18 }62.5 
9} 30.19 | 76 
17] 7} 30.30 63.5 
2} 30.33 | 66.5 
18| 7/30.33 | 60 
9] 30.35 | 62.5 
19] 7} 80.26 | 59.5 
r | 2}30.23 65.5 
20} 7| 30.23 | 62 
9| 30.22 | 69.5 
91 | 7130.22 | 54.5 
9} 30.20 | 63.5 
22 | 7| 30.27 | 52 
2} 30.15 | 60.5 
23 | 7} 30.01 | 50 
| 30.09 | 57 
24} 7} 30.15 | 50 
9} 30.20 | 57 
25) 7| 30.34] 50 
2130.44 | 60.5 
26 | 7/ 30.60] 46 
2, 30.60 | 57 
27 | 7)30.51 | 54 
2} 30.49 | 60.5 
28 | 7| 30.49 | 54 
9) 30.48 | 60 
29 | 7) 30.42 | 53.5 
2) 30.34} 59 
30] 7; 30.14 | 49 
2| 30.08 | 60 
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62.5 
64.5 
62 
64 
62.5 
66 
64 
66 
63.5 
66.5 
62.5 
66 
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65 
62 
65 
61.5 
65.5 
64 
65 
62.5 
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66.5 
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63 
68.5 
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;Wind Weather, &c. Rain 0,07 
wil 
w 2]. clear night 
w i 
w I}. clear night 
wsw t]. cloudy 
sw 2]. little wet . calmand clear night: thick up- 
sw 1}. brighter and chiefly cloudy {ward 
sw 1]. fine . clear night 
sw O|foggy . more foggy . fine 
sw O}. little wind ssc . clear night 
sz | 
gL 
5 O| hazy . wind wsw 
wsw 2). calm and clear night 
wsw " hazy . thick upward . fine 
SE 
ESE 1|hazy 
£ 1 jhazy. clear night 
E | |hazy. winds: little cloudy 
$ 1}, little wet. little rain at eve: fine 
wsw | 
wsw 1}. clear night 
wsw 1 {hazy 
s 1} hazy . clear night 
s 1}hazy 
ssw 2}. clear night 
sw Q}|. fine and wind s 
s 1}. cloudlefsnight : cloudy 
sw 0 |hazy . fine 
s 1 jhazy . wind & . thick upward at night 
E 0}. fine 
BE 1}. cloudlefs night: thigk upward 
nneé 1]. cloudy 
w 1]. fine . cloudy 
nN 1 
NNE l 
NNE ||: fine 
w 1}. hazy . chiefly cloudy 
w 2|. fine 
w 1}. clear night: cloudy 
w 1}. fine 
w 2). cloudlefs night: cloudy 
wsw 2 : 
wsw 2|. chiefly cloudy . littlé wet at night. 
wxw |] {thower : fine . clear 
nw 2!. clear night. 
nnw 1]: little wet 
n 1 
nN 2|. fine 
ne 1}. little wet at funfet . cloudJe& 
wn 1 | hazy 
nN 1 | hazy 
nN 1]. fine. cloudy 
N 1 |e lefs cloudy . cloudy . little rain at night 
NNE 1]% not cloudy . cloudy 
Nye 1]: drizzly 
ng | |drizzly . little rain 
E I |hazy. fine. clear night 
ENE 1]; little gentle rain 
g 1] {hazy . gentle rain at times 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
By the Winchefter Quarter of 8 Bufhels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140 Ibs. Avoir- 
dupoife, from the Returns received in the Week ended Oct. 20, 1804, 





























INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 

Wheat{ Rye. (Barley. Oats. Wheat) Ryc. {Barley.) Oats. 

s dis dis dis d s djs dis dfs @ 

Middlefex ......{71 7/35 1)38 11]98 Bf) Effer...ecccceeee/76 8/41 9/37 6/31 3 
Surrey ..seece000-/80 8/41 9/40 - O}41 O}88 10/30 8 
Hertford.........|62 6|35 6/33 4]... |40 G31 2 
Bedford .........|71 6/39 4/33 ¢ 7133 10135 0/26 8 
Huntingdon ....|58 7|......|32 0/20 8}| Cambridge....../63 0/33 0/31 SII8 6 
Northampton .../61 8/35 6/33 2/24 6 Norfolk .........,63 8133 1/33 3122 5& 
Rutland ........./65 0) 2.00/36 20 61! Lincoln..........67 9/35 5/33 10/21 11 
Leicefter......0--161 9) ..0000 (32 7/24 Qf} York..ccccooeeeee/63 1)44 9135 4/24 7 
Nottingham.....}75 10)39 0/37 8/26 49} Durham .e..0000-{70 3} ceeeee | cavers 24 10 
Derby......e00006|72 O} ..20-6|36 6/28 2]| Northumberland 60 936 4/29 722 9 
Stafford .......-..{66 3} ...0..|37 7/90 8]| Cumberland ....]58 2/39 4/29 10/22 4 
Salop.ssceceevee [64 6/42 0138 1127 6}} Weftmorland..../68 2/45 0127 oj24 © 
Hereford.........|64 9/38 4141 95 8) Lancafter........|63 10) ***"|39 9128 2 
Worcefter......./66 1}...... 138 11/30 11]} Chefter...........J62 lj cert? | 000 126 9 
Warwick ....000-J68 11] ...00¢ [41 11/90 11} Flint.......00..458 8) ce" 30 0/23. 6 
Wilts ...ccecceeee/75 4] crease (39 4128 89} Denbigh.........472 6} s**** 40 8123 8 
Pi csicsoncsans 80 10 eerecce 38 o128 ll Anglefea,........ manele 29 0 21 9 
RRIOE sn scascecas 70 9} ......136 11/27 Of] Carnarvon.......J65 (| ......J31 8190 0 
Bucks ....seese00e]71 11]'.....|36 0127 Gf] Merioneth.......173 9)44 0/34 Ol21 4 
Brecon.esececeeee] 7 4143 2136 0124 Of] Cardigan.........}57 S|... 195 S118 8 
Montgomery....]62 4] .....128 9/22 4 Pembroke ........60 6]......|35 4)19 10 
Radnor..c.ecce.-62 Sl ..0... 138 8125 Q)| Carmarthen.....[74 10}......136 8)19 JL 
Glamorgan......J68 2\......!36 2|20 9 

Gloucefter ...4..466 10}... [39 6125 5 

ene Somerfet ....s000:173 14 ceoove (41 2/26 & 

Average of England & Wales. Monmouth ..... = |.) = 
Wheat 68s 8d; Rye 38s 10d; Barley}} Devon............/76 8}... [38 3/27 8 
* 36s Od; Oats 25s 3d. Comnwall.......0-{67 9} se [92 L121 5 

‘ Dorfet.......00002)78 7)... /40 0199 O 
aM iarcccucessht® = & sci 39 2132 »%- 




















AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HEAT feed may be faid to be generally got into the ground, with the ex- 
ception of backward farmers and backward foils. The quantity of land 
fown with wheat, throughout the whole country, is immenfe, and beyond all 
former precedent. Every acre {uppofed, in any degree, equal to the production 
of the golden crop, is fown with it. Wheat, fubjeét of late years-to fuch enoi- 
mous fluctuations, is a fort of lottery ticket, and, the price of live ftock bearing 
a full proportion, more has been bred and kept than our forefathers had any 
idea of; whence more dung—in courfe more wheat land. Never did any feafou 
afford a more fortunate feed time, in fact, fuitable to all foils and fituations ; and 
nobody complains. Turnips look well: rape is a good plant, and the quantity of 
keep of all kinds is great: at the fame time, the quantity of live ftock of ali kinds 
Is equally fo. Should it feem a riddle, that, with fuch overflowing abundance, 
exorbitant prices {till hold, it is eafily folved—-—-a war eftablifhment, end corre- 
Jponding taves. There is no need to have recourte to that furfeiting and mott in- 
tolerable of all nonfenfe, monopolifing and hoarding farmers. Can they hoard 
up fat hogs and fat bullocks? 

We have nothing, at prefent, to add_refpeéting the lafi crops, having reafon to 
be aflured that our guefs was not very wide. The fample of wheat from tome of 
our beft foils comes to market thin and coarfe, and the produce is faid to be 
light; and, as an addition to the farmer's difappoittment and lofs, the expeuce 
of threfhing rifes in proportion to the badnefs of the wheat, fometimes fiauding 
him in for that operation ten or twelve thillings a quarter. In fome parts, how- 
ever, they have been more fortuuate; and it is faid that the wheat crops in 
a and the bordering parts of England, are beyond expectation in quantity. 

vans and barley in Lincoluihire are faid to be very good crops, Ilops are ue 








$90 Alphabetical Lift of Bankruptcies and Dividends. 


where in any very high condition, and good famples will be rare, they being a 
crop fure to partake of the misfortune of blight; yet the quantity is confiderable, 
which prevents any great rife of price. , 

Smithfield markets have felt the full influence of the feafon, that is to fay, of 
the autumn, when a fail in price univerfally happens, from annually operating 
caufes. ‘The belt beef and mutton has been fold. at 4s per ftone, and lower in 
proportion at the dead markets of Newgate and Leadenhall. Plenty of dairy 
pigs at Barnet; higheft price 4s 6d per ftone, and fome good pork as low as 5d a 

ound; at the dead markets the fall has been fo great, that we have reafon to be- 
ove carcafles of good common pork were fold as low as 3d per pound. 

Middilejexr, Odtober 26, 1804. 








BILL of MORTALITY, from September 28 to O&ober 23, 1804. 


saan | { 2 and 5 151{ 50and60 11% 

Seine : aoe 5 and1i0 58] 60and70 87 

a ong } 1678 ae 686 } 1319 10 and 20 $1] 70and80 61 

coggeal nuamens 20 and 30 102] 80and90 33 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 406 | & | 30 and 40 150] 90and 100 6 
[40 and50 141 


CHRISTENED, 


etween 
ss 


PECK LOAF......4s—4s ld—4s 1d—4s 3d, 
SALT.....000eee000148 per Bufhel; 33d per Ib. 








ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES AND DIVIDENDS, 
SEPTEMBER 25th TO OcTOBER 23d INCLUSIVE, : 
Extraéted from the London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES. 
BThe Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses.) 


BENNET James and Samuel Lovefcy, 
now er late of High Holborn, Middle- 
fex, pawnbrokers and falefmen (Punton, 
Hand-court, Fleet-fir.)....Baker John, 
Peckham, Surry, carpenter (Evans, Bir- 
chin-lane)...Baruh Daniel, late of White- 
chapel road, apothecary (Keys, Jamcs~ 
court, St. Mary Axe)...Binns Thomas, 
Bromfirrove, Worcefterthire, nail faetor 


Leicefier ; or Bleafdale and Co. New Inn, 
London). ‘ 

Dodd Wm. late of Oxford-fir. carver and 
gilder (Willfhen, Salifbury-itr.. Strand) 
---Dandy Thomas, late of Bermondfey 
Wall, Surry, flopfeller (Robinfon, Pro- 
fpect-row, Bermondfey, Southwark). 

Englifh John, Wifbeach, Cambridgefhire, 
wine merchant (Meffrs. Pricketts, King- 
fion upon Hull; or Watkins and Co. Lin- 
coln’s Inn, London). 

Faulkner Thomas, Oxford-ftr. oil and co- 





{Neild and Co. Norfolk-ftr, Strand)... 
Batterfby Charles, Wapping High-fir. 
fhipchandler (Elftob, Catherine - court, 
Trinity. fquare)...Birkitt John, Beccles, 
Suffolk, draper (Mitchell, Saszmundham ; 
or Robins, Gray’s Inn-place, London). 

Clegy James, Giiffin-fir. Shadwell, mari- 
ner (Leflie, Tokenhoufe-yard, Lothbu- 
ry )...Cafiell Samuel and Walter Powell, 
Lowbard-fir. bankers (Hanfon and Co. 
Chancery -lang)...Campbell James, Shak- 
fpeare Tavern, Covent Garden, vintner 
(Clarkfon, Effex ftr. Strand).,...Cutler 
John, Maidftone, Kent, linen draper 
(Harman, Wine Office court, Fleet-itr. 
London).....Coates John, Hamilton-fir. 
Piccadiliy, tailor (Cannon, Leicefter-fq.) 
weeds Cunningham John, Epfom, Surry, 
dhopkeeper (Broad, Union-ftr. South- 
wark)...Campbell John, Epworth, Lin- 
colnthire, mercer (Capes, Epworth; or 
Allen and Co. Furnival’s Inn, London) 
«--Cooper Edw, Lvicelter, hofier (Bond, 


lourman (Hutchinfon and Co. Brewers? 
Hall, Addle-ftr. Aldermanbury).,.Frail- 
ing Elias, late of Brighthelmftone, Suf- 
fex, cheefemonger (M‘Michael, Finch- 
lane, Cornhill, London)...Fuller Richard 
Plumer, Guildford, ironmonger (Jenkins 
and Co. New Inn)....Fifher Frederick 
Michael, Barbican, jeweller (Ruther- 
ford, Bartholomew Clofe). 


Gott John, late of Armley, Leeds, clothier 


(Lee, Leeds; or Sykes-and Co. Bofwell- 
court, Lincoln’s Inn, London). 


Harding Thos. late of Ludlow, Salop, inn- 


keeper( Ruffell, Ludlow )... Hayman Hen- 
ry, late of Church ftr. Minories, jewel- 
ler (Kibblewhite, Gray’s Inn-place).... 
Hemming John, Walfall, Stafford, drug- 
gift and grocer (Hunt, 0 ey Strand, 
London; or Spurrier, Walfall)... Huggins 
Richard, Briftol, cabinet maker (Ste- 
phens, Briftol; or Biandford and Co. 
Temple)... Hill Stephen, Bifhopfgate-ftr. 
eikinan (Townfend, Staple’s Inn),..Hill 
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John, Exeter, flour factor and baker 
(Williams and Co, New-fquare, Lin- 
coln’s Inn; or Summer, Exeter). 

Jones John, Newport, in the county of 
Salop, innholder (Morris, Newpert; or 
Benbow, Lincoln’s Inn, London)....}ames 
William, Red Lion-fquare, Middiefer, 
apothecary( Morgan, Bedford-row)...Jep- 
fon George, late of Prefcot, Lancafter, 
gtocer (Wright, Prefcot ; or Blackftock, 
St. Mildred’s court, Poultry, London). 

Keens Jofeph, Bafingfioke, dealer (Phipps, 
Philpot-lane). 

Liewellin Wm, and R. Pattifon, Briftol, 
linen-drapers (Jenkinfon and Co, New 
Inn, London; or Clarke and Son, Brif- 
tol)... Ludlow Geo, Angel-court, Throg- 
morton-{tr, London, and of New Brunf- 
wick, North America, merchant [partner 
with Peter Fraferand John Robinfon, of 
the fame place] (Swain and Co. Old 
Jewry). 

Mayor Wm: Prefton, Lancafter, woollen 
draper (Blakelock, Temple, London; or 
Winder, Prefton),..Main Thos. Brock- 
fir. Pancras, ftonemafon (Lalkow, Ward- 
robe-place, Doctors’ Commons)......Mc 
Cormack Daniel, Marfhall-ftr. Golden- 
{quare, coachmaker (Becket, Broad-fir. 
Golden {quare). 

Owen John, Holborn, watchmaker (Taun- 
ton, Effex-itr. Strand). 

earce Wm. and John, Bafinghall-ftreet, 
clothiers (Alderfon, North. ftr. City- 
road).,..Pailthorpe George, St. John’s- 
ftr. oilman (Rutherford, Bartholomew 
Clofe)...Pickman Wm. Great Newport- 
ftreet, watchmaker (Robinfon, Charter- 
houfe-fquare). 

Robarts George Layland, now or late of 
the parith of Sculcoates, Yorkshire, fpi+ 
rit merchant (Picard, Kingfton upon 
Hull; or Egerton, Gray’s Inn, London) 
s.Rowden John, late of the Grad 
Junction Wharf, White Friars, timber 
merchant (Humphreys, Tokenhoufe-yard) 

Shavie Wm. Ledbury, Hereford, currier 
(Rickards, Ledbury ; or Tarrant and Co. 
Chancery-lane, London)...Schneider J. 
Henry, Bow-lane, [T.ondon, merchant 
(Coote, Auftin Friars)...Stratton George 
and Henry, Blackfriars, Surry, iron- 
mongers (Meymott, Charlotte-fir. Black- 
friars-road)...Sayles Matthew, J. Han- 
cock, and Wm. Sayles, Sheffield, York- 
fhire, cutlers (Brookfield, Sheffield; or 
Sykes and Co. Bofwell-court, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields),..Searle Sir Francis, Kat., 
Kingtion upon Thames, coal and corn 
merchant (Ellifon and Co, White Hart- 
court, Lombard-ftr.),..Simpfon Fanny, 
Prefton, milliner (Lys, Took’s-court, 
Curfitor-ftt. )...Sherman Thomas, late of 
Caftle-ftreet, Finfbury-fquare, plumber 
(Gilman, Bunhill-row)...Showell John, 
Mary-la-bonne ftr.. Golden-fq ftraw hat 
manufacturer (Meffrs. Jackfons, Wall- 

breok)....Solomon Hyam, Duke-ftreet, 
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Aldgate, tailor (Keys, James’s-court, St. 
Mary Axe)...Smyth J. Gratrix, Bache’s- 
row, Hoxton, merchant (Gatty, Angel- 
court, Throgmorton-ftr). 

White Martin, Portfinouth, Southampton, 
wine merchant (Callaway, Portfmouth) 
--.Weftall Richard Matihew, Aldgate 
High-ftr. glafs cutter (Luckett, Baling. 
hall. ftr.)... Walker Wm. Chancery-lane, 
tailor (Parker and Co, Effex-ftr. Strand). 

Yarrott Thos. Finfbury-place, Middlefex, 
tailor (Woolffe, Philpot-lane). 

DIVIDENDS. 

Afpinall E. Wigan, Lancafter, calico-ma- 
nufacturer, Nov. 1. 

Bobart G. H. New Woodfiock, Oxford, 
mercer, Oft. 22...Baker R. St. Peter’s 
Hill, London, fecritt-weaver, Noy. 19... 
Brooks T. of Gainfborough, Lincoln, a 
final dividend, Oé. 31... Brown W. late 
of Lincoln, faddler, Nov. 3..Bedfon J. of 
Eaft Smithfield, Middlefex, bricklayer, 
Nov. 5...Bevington T. late of Worcef- 
ter, drapéer, Nov. 13...Bazley W. Brif- 
tol, linen-draper, Nov. 16...Burwood 
W. Sun-whari, in the Parifh of St. John, 
Wapping, wharfinger, Nov. 17. 

Covenay E. late of St. Mary at Hill, vic- 
tualler, Nov. 3...Campbell B. late of 
Princefs-fquare,Ratcliffe- highway, infur- 
ance-broker, O&. 23..Cooper T. Sharples, 
Lancafter, fhopkeeper, O&.24...CarlefsG. 
Birmingham, grocer, O&. 23...Cowper 
W. late of Derby, ironfounder, O&. 29... 
Chaplain J. late of Nuneaton, grocer, O&. 
3...Cobb J. Wifbeach St. Peter, Cam: 
bridge, Nov. 3...Cruckfhanks J. Ger- 
rard-itr. Weftminfter, metal fafh and fan. 
light manufaéturer, Nov. 6. 

Dalton W. the elder, Fox and Knott-yard, 
Snow-hill, dealer in hay, O&. 10,..Dane 
Thos. and Ralph, late of Manchefter, 
dealers, Oét. 17...Dyfon S. Soyland, 
York, merchant, O&. 30...Davies J. L. 
Briftol, trader, Nov. 3...De Mendes A. 
late of the Pavement, Moorfields, mer- 
chant, Dec. 4. 

Eames J. Leicefter, cheefefattor, Nov. 1... 
Evans H. of Calne, Wilts, clothier, Nov. 
12,..EllisC. R. Middle New-ftr. Fleets 
fir. jeweller; Nov. 17. 

Forbes J. and Robert Tomkins, late of Lad- 
lane, London, warehoufemen, Nov. 5... 
Fletcher Solomon, Manchefter, linea- 
draper, Nov. 15, 

Green W. Swanfea, Glamorgan, cheefe- 
monger, Oct. 20...Greetham Simon, Be- 
dale, York, fhopkeeper, O&. 16...Gold- 
ing J. the elder, and James Golding the 
younger, late of Pudhill, Gloucefter, 
clothiers, O&. 30....Gwynn J. Alborne, 
Wilthhire, fuftian maker, Nov. 16. 

Heathcote P. late of Walfall, fkinner, O&: 
26...Hindley T. and S. Cooling, Man- 
chetter, calico-manufacturers, Nov. 8... 
Hornby W. late of Gainfborough, Lin- 
coln, Efquire, and Sir Jofeph Efdaile, 
late of Marden Ath, Effex, Knight, 
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Oliver A. Banbury, Oxf. {crivener, O&. 17. 


bankers; at 11, at the White Hart Inn, 
Pike J. and T. Crawford, Leadenhall-fir. 


Gainfborough, Oétober 29...Holder W. 
Painfwick, ,Gloucefter, clothier, a final 


dividend, Ofétober 50.,.Hart M. late of.. 


Bourn, Lincolnfhire, money fcrivener, 
Noy. 13...Hofch J. E. Bientz, Budge- 
tow, London, G. Lofh, and J. D. Lub- 
bren, and W. Loth, Newcaftle-upon- 
Tyne, factors, Novem. 20...Harmer J. 
Stroud, Gloucefterfhire, clothier, Nov. 
10...Hazell W. late of Ramfbury, Wilts, 
tmealinan, Nov. 16...Howard J. Turton, 
Lancafhire, cotton manufa&urer, Nov, 
20...Hanford M. and S. Leonard, Dover- 
fir. Piccadilly, milliners, Dec. 4. 

Jeffery R. Briftol, hat-maker, O&. 30... 
Jameffon A. and T. Claffon, of Bufr- 
fic. Lower Eaft Smithfield, Middlefex, 
merchants, Nov. 19. 

Kenyon J. Liverpool, merchant, O&. 23... 
Kemp W. Colchefter, Effex, merchant, 
O&, 26...King R. F.E. late of Little 
Clatton Lodge, Effex, dealer, Nov. 16. 
Lofh G. and W. and John Robinfon, New- 
cafile-upon. Tyne, ironmongers, O&. 26 
«Lewis Thos. Bedford-fir. Covent gar- 
den, druggift, Oi. 2C....Levy Lfrael, 
Lambeth-road, merchant, Nov. 6...Lu- 
cas S. jun. Birmingham, plater, Dec. 3 


druggifts, Nov. 2...Parfons W. Briftol, 
linen-draper, Nov. 8...Phelps S. late of 
Grofvenor-ftr. merchant, Nov. 10... 
Parker J. Hereford, brandy-merchant, 
Nov. 12. ‘ : 


Ribbans John, now or late of Colchefter, 


Effex, wine-merchant, O&. 26...Rain- 
bird J. Greenwich, futtler, Nov. 3... 
Raciter W. Briffol, money {crivener, 
Noy. 6. 


Smith G. Sheffield, grocer, O&. 8...Streat- 


er W. Billingthurft, Suffex, miller, Oc. 
18.,.Spring M. Leeds, money fcrivencr, 
O&. 26,...Smart W. late of Vigo-lane, 
Weftminfter, carpenter, Nov. 10...Smith 
G. Sheffield, grocer, O&. 29...Stephenfon 
A. Margaret-ftr. Cavendith-fquare, Mid- 
dlefex, engine-maker, Nov. 3...Street C. 
Paddington, Middlefex, merchant, Noy. 
13...Smith W. late of Walfall, bridle. 
cutter, Nov. 12.....Sanderfon J. St. 
James’s-ftr. goldfmith, Ndv. 3,..Scott C. 
E. Upper Berkeley-ftr. Portman-{quare, 
bookfeller, Nov. 7...Seymour H. Maiden- 
head, Berkfhire, coal.merchant, Nov. 24 
«Sandbach W. Northwich, Chefhire, 
fhopkeeper, Nov. 19. 





Thompfon W. Birmingham, ftone-mafon, 
Nov. 6. 
Vaughan R. W. late of Briftol, tailor, Nov. 


---Lumfden G. Newcaftle.upon Tyne, 
joiner, Nov. 29,..Lofh G. and W. and 
J. D. Lubbren, Newcaftle-upon-Tyne, 
merchants, Nov. 2:5. 


8. 
Murray S. Ruffetl-{ir, Drury-lane, book- Winholt J. B. of the Old Swan, merchant, 


feller, Nov. 3...Miles R. Birmingham, 
tmhaltiter, Nov. 2...Myall W. late of 
Woodbridge, Suffolk, victualler, firft and 
final dividend, “O&. 29....Martin T. 
Birmingham, ard T. Nicholls, Stone, 
Stafford, cordwainers, O&. 31...Moyfer 
J.  Sutton-upon-Derwent, Yorkfhire, 
and G. Beal, Pocklington, Yorkthire, 
millers, Noy. 19,..Marfden R. St. John’s- 
fir. upholiterer, Nov. 17, 

North W. Dewfbury Moor, Yorkthire, 
coverlid manufafturer, Noy. 1...Neaves 
J. Seend, Wiltfhire, mealman, Nov. 10... 


Oct. 23,..Weeks P. Newport, Gloucef- 
terfhire, innholder, Oct. 20... Walters T. 
St. Paul’s, Shadwell, Middlefex, bifcuit- 
baker, Nov. 3.,.Weftlake Jacob, Ham- 
pretion, Dorfet, maltfter, Oct. 27... Witke 
Chriftian John Adam, late of Coleman- 
fir. London, merchant (firm John Witke 
and Co.), Nov. 3...Webfier W. Fore- 
fir. London, linen-draper, Nov. 7,,.Win- 
ter J. Come Saint Nichola:, Somerfet, 


* leather dreffer, Nov. 6...Warr D. Tip- 


ton, Stafford, hinge-maker, Nov. 10... 
Wheeler J. Blackheath, Kent, miller, 


Noy.. 20. : 
Yeomans J, Tamworth, clothier, Oct. 29. 


ERE 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ RALPH’s Narrative,” we Aave reajon to fufpect, is not true: we fhould not, 
however, on that account, rejeél it, had it been well told. It might have entertain- 
ed, while doin no injury. We cannet, therefore, apply the Italian proverb to it : 
--- Se non e vero, € ben trovato. 

Philodice will obferve by this Number that we have kept our word with hin, 
We are difpojed to treat his favours at all times with the attention they acknow- 
ledgedly deferve. 

‘The Acroftic “ Upon the Rochefter Ladies’ Virtues” is compofed with the moft 
laudable view. We heartily coincide with the author in his fentiments upon the vc- 
<ufion of it ; and are jorry that the verfification is not fo correét- as we wifh that of 
the poetry of the Univerjul Magazine to be. 

“ The Adventures of a Ove Pound Note” are not forgotten. 

Several favours from our poetical friends are rejerved for future publication ; a6 
 aljo the review of jome valuable little worlse conveyed to us by their authors. 


a 


Nanfan J..Jate of Manchefie¢r, ware- 
houfeman, Noy. 17. 
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